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BILL FOR GREAT 


MUSIC CENTER IN 
N. Y. APPROVED BY 
GOVERNOR MILLER 


City Is Given Authority to Se- 
cure Site for Buildings by 
Gift, Purchase or Condem- 
nation—Huge Temple of 
Music, Drama and Arts to 
Be Erected by Private En- 
dowments and Donations— 
Civic Recognition of Project 
and Signing of Legislative 
Measure Clears Way for 
Definite Action — Commit- 
tee Suggested by Mayor 


Hylan Will Guide Movement 


HE bill authorizing the first steps 

in the establishment of a great 
civic center of music in New York 
City was approved by Governor Miller 
last week. Everything is now in or- 
der and the proponents of the temple 
of art may proceed with their plans. 
The measure, which was signed by 
the Governor on April 11, gives au- 
thority to the City of New York to 
acquire a site for the building which 
is to be known as a “Peace Memorial” 
and which is to provide facilities for 
“the advancement of education in mu- 
sic, drama and other arts.” 

As recorded in MusicAL AMERICA last 
week the Act lays down that the site for 
the structure shall be selected by the 
Mayor, subject to the approval of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 
It further authorizes the board to enter 
into a contract, or contracts, with persons 
or corporations, to construct and main- 
tain, without cost to the city, “a building 
or buildings” for the purposes described. 
To meet the expenses in connection with 
the site the board is empowered to issue 
and sell the corporate stock of the 
Vity of New York to such an amount 
as may be necessary and at a rate of 
interest fixed by the Comptroller. 
_Publie-spirited citizens have already 
given material support to the project, 
~ Mayor Hylan and leading officials 
lave indorsed and advocated the estab- 
ment of a great temple of music for 
oe people. Philip Berolzheimer, City 
Jhamberlain, and Joseph Haag, secre- 
ary of the Board of estimate, have 
Played a prominent part in the move- 
ment. Indeed it was their joint report 
proving the scheme which brought it 

rally to the notice of the Mayor. 

sae ine with his policy of encouraging 
lared 





for the people, Mayor Hylan de- 
his approval of the plan at the 
hearing held in the Chamber of 
“Sumate and Apportionment on the 
'rning of April 4. At that hearing not 
~ ingle yvolce was raised against the 
h, posal, and forceful addresses urging 
. adoption were made by Otto H. Kahn, 
ne financier and chairman of the 
metre olitan Opera board of directors; 
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RUDOLPH GANZ 


Whose First Year as Conductor of the St. Louis Symphony Has Added to His Musical 
Prestige Won as Pianist and Composer (See Page 44) 





Cleveland Dedicates with Music 
Auditorium Costing $6,500,000 
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LEVELAND, April 17.—Citizens 
of Cleveland have presented them- 
selves with a $6,500,000 auditorium, 
said to be the largest public hall of its 
kind in America, and as beautiful a 
structure as any in the world. The 
formal opening was attended by fes- 
tivities on Saturday and Sunday. 
As a program of dedication nothing 


MTOM LAU GLUE 


could have been more suitable than the 
two-day round of music presented by 
the leading professional musical organi- 
zations of the city. Beginning on Satur- 
day afternoon with ceremonies in which 
the officials of the city participated, the 
week-end of music terminated with a 
program last night. 

With the Cleveland Orchestra to sup- 


[Continued on page 49] 


























ARTISTS BARRED 
FROM FREE RADIO 
CONCERTS BY NEW 
CONTRACT CLAUSE 


New York Managers See Dan- 
ger to Concert Hall in Un- 
limited Broadcasting of Mu- 
sical Programs — Declare 
That Custom of Singing or 
Playing Without Fee Makes 
Listeners Less Disposed to 
Buy Tickets for Regular 
Concerts — Wireless Agen- 
cies Defend Present System 
as Advantageous to Artists 


ADIO TELEPHONY has brought 
in the train of its popularity a 
number of problems involving the 
services and prestige of the musical 
artist. The initial period of popu- 
larity of the compact receiving set has 
seen artists, with but few exceptions, 
engaged in a race to “broadcast” their 
performances through the ether. This 
lavish outpouring has recently not 
only made governmental policing meas- 
ures necessary to prevent confusion, 
but has directed attention to the eco- 
nomic phases of the activity from the 
musicians’ point of view. 

The practice of broadcasting has 
changed from a fad to a business, and 
conditions governing or entirely pro- 
hibiting radio concert activities by art- 
ists have recently been introduced into 
their contracts by a number of New 
York managers. 

The chief objection against present 
systems of broadcasting, as ascertained 
by MusIcAL AMERICA in inquiries among 
musical managers, is the competition 
which it establishes with the concert hall. 
The custom of singing or playing 
gratuitously to great companies of 
listeners in their homes makes these less 
disposed not only to buy tickets for 
future programs of the artist, but even 
to frequent concert halls at all. Adver- 
tising the merits of the artist, an appeal 
more potent when the invention was a 
complete novelty, is alleged in cases 
rather to injure the artist’s reputation, 
because of the as yet imperfect methods 
of transmission. The remedy for the 
economic objection, it is expected, will 
be speedily brought about through agree- 
ments concerning broadcasting rights 
and rates to reimburse the artist and the 
manager. With the present steady im- 
provement in broadcasting devices a sat- 
isfactory medium for transmission will 
doubtless be soon available. The amaz- 
ing improvement of the phonograph 
within a comparatively brief period will 
probably be paralleled by that of the 
radiophone. 





New Types of Contract 


The Wolfsohn Music Bureau manage- 
ment recently stated its views in the 
matter forcibly. ‘‘We now have the fol- 
lowing clause in all our contracts,” said 





on. Freund, editor of MusIcCAL [f= — — eid RES 4 6 ; 
eMERiCA;. Dr. Eugene A. Noble, execu- " a representative of the firm: It is 
’€ secretary of the Julliard Founda- In This’ LAZ/Ue mutually agreed and understood that no 
*n; Leonard Liebling, editor of the Mu- de : , radio .apparatus or other sound repro- 
|! Courier, and others. As already re- Arnold Bax: The Peter Pan of British Music...-................! 5 ducing device of any kind shall be in- 
ag the Bayer authorized Chamber- New York Concerts and Recitals, 9, 40; Opera................:. 41 oo or —_ In wa oa —< 
© rolzheimer to form a committee . . iin 08 ’ 9 =e 9A 9C the concert is to be given withou e 
Md gc ahead with the plans. Fokine and Bolm Tilt Over “Cog d Or” Production......... 24, 25 | consent of the artist or the artist’s man- 
Now that the Governor has given his Supervisors’ Conference Stimulates Activity in South............31 | ager.’” 
Sent to the measure passed by the | Boston Events, 32, 33; Chicago Vere UTE aa ay eee "+7300, 3f Milton Diamond of the International 
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J ohn McCormack, After Serious Illness, 
Now Recovering with Voice Unaffected 


+ TTT Heep Pee eee Oe PPE co LO 
OLLOWING an infection of the ton- 
sils and upper throat, which devel- 
oped rapidly into one of the most 
dangerous of illnesses, a streptococcic 
sore throat, John McCormack during the 
week passed through a crisis and at- 
tained the road to recovery after two 
days when physicians were doubtful 
of his recovery. The illness made 
itself known in Minneapolis on April 5, 
when the tenor had an attack of laryngi- 
tis. His condition failed to improve and 
he was forced to cancel concerts in De- 
troit and in New York, where he had 
hoped to appear up to the last moment. 
On Tuesday and Wednesday the illness 
reached its critical stages and for two 
nights Mr. McCormack was in danger of 
choking on account of a throat swelling, 
which was lanced by his physicians three 
times during the week. 
When the tenor grew worse in the 
early part of the week, Dr. Harman 
Smith, head of the throat department 


and professor of laryngology at Cor- 
nell Medical School;; Dr. Camille du 
Pont, the family physician, and Dr. Cor- 
nelius G. Coakley, throat specialist, were 
called into consultation at his bedside, 
and one or thé other remained in con- 
stant attendance throughout the re- 
mainder of the week. During this time 
Mr. McCormack lost more than twenty 
pounds in weight and was unable to 
speak above a whisper and at times was 
scarcely able to articulate at all. 

For some time past the singer had de- 
clined advice of physicians to have his 
tonsils removed, fearing, it is said, 
that such an operation might have some 
effect upon his voice. One of the most 
important announcements made by the 
physicians during the tenor’s Illness was 
to the effect that his voice will not be 
affected in any way, due to the fact 
that the infection is in the upper part 
of his throat and has in no way touched 
his vocal chords. 

Through his managers, Charles L. 
Wagner and Denis McSweeney, all con- 
cert dates of an immediate nature were 
cancelled. It is doubtful whether Mr. 
McCormack will be able to sing again 
before he sails for a summer vacation in 
Europe. If his condition continues to 
improve he will sail on May 2 with his 
boyhood friend, Archbishop Michael J. 
Curley, for a visit to Ireland and later 
to Rome. Mr. McCormack also plans 
to spend some time in Carlsbad resting. 


Messages of Sympathy 


On Easter Sunday prayers were of- 
fered in many New York churches re- 
gardless of denomination, for the speedy 
recovery of Mr. McCormack. He also 
received hundreds of telegrams and mes- 


sages from all parts of the world. 
Among these was one from Ireland signed 
by ichael Collins, Arthur Griffith, 
Eamonn de Valera, and Lawrence 


O’Neill, Lord Mayor of Dublin, which 
read: “The people of your native Ireland 
are grieved to hear of your distress. 
They fervently pray for your speedy 
recovery and extend to you the love, the 
gratitude, the sympathy and the hope of 
the Irish people.” 

A telegram from Washington, D. C., 


York’s Governor Signs 


Bill Barring Ticket 
Speculation 


NOTABLE measure designed 

to curb flagrant speculation in 
concert, opera and theater tickets 
became a law on April 12, when 
Governor Miller of New York 
signed the Walton bill. The meas- 
ure prohibits the sale of any thea- 
ter ticket in excess of fifty cents 
of its face value, and requires per- 
sons reselling tickets to obtain a 
license from the State Comptroller 
and file a bond of $1,000. The an- 
nual license fee for ticket brokers 
is set by the law at $100, and the 
State Comptroller is empowered to 
: adopt rules governing the issuance 
: of the licenses. Penalties attached 
2: to the enforcement of the law ‘in- 
clude jail sentences of not more 
than a year and fines not to exceed 
$1,000. 


New 
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bore the signatures of twenty-four mem- 
bers of the United States Senate. Others 
came from New Zealand, Canada, South 
America and Belgium. E. F. Albee, head 
of the Keith vaudeville circuit, sent a 
telegram to his managers which Mrs. 
McCormack said had given her husband 
great pleasure. It read: “John McCor- 
mack was at the point of death this week 
but is considered out of danger now. He 
has asked that his friends say a prayer 
for him. Mr. Albee wants you to hold 
a one-minute silent prayer at each per- 
formance today, as the world, regardless 
of religion, holds him as its friend.” 


Other telegrams received were from 
David Warfield, one from the Los An- 

les Orphan Asylum, some fifty or more 
rom the motion picture colony in Cali- 
fornia, one from John Philip Sousa, a 
cable from Japan from a musician there 
named Toravo Meshio, one from the Ca- 
ruso American Memorial Foundation, 
and many others, which his physicians 
said aided greatly in cheering the tenor 
along the road to recovery. 

The latest bulletins from Mr. McCor- 
mack’s physicians declared him well 
out of danger and on the road to rapid 
recovery. When his illness became seri- 
ous, Mr. McCormack’s three children, 
Gwendolyn, Cyril and Kevin, joined their 
mother at his bedside. Monsignor Di- 
neen, secretary to Archbishop Hayes, 
and a personal friend of Mr. McCor- 
mack, visited him several times during 
the week. 





Glazounoff Coming to America for 
First Concert Tour Next Season 
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Alexander Glazounoff, from a Sketch by the Russian Artist Seroff 


LEXANDER GLAZOUNOFF, the 
Russian composer, will come to 
America next season. This will be the 
distinguished musician’s first visit to this 


‘eountry, and the announcement by Sol 


Hurok, New York manager, that he had 
signed a contract with Mr. Glazounoff 
through his agents in Europe, created 
much interest among musicians during 
the past week. The tour, according to 
present arrangements, will be made dur- 
ing the months of January, February, 
March and April of 1929. 

The composer, following the example 
of Feodor Chaliapine on his tour of the 
present season, has arranged with the 
Soviet Government for leave of absence. 
Several of his engagements here will be 
purely in his capacity as a pianist, but 
Mr. Hurok is at present negotiating for 
the appearance of the visitor as guest 
conductor with several of the leading or- 
chestras. 

Mr. Glazounoff, like other artists in 
revolutionary Russia, was lost to the rest 
of the world for a period of more than 
three years. Like others, again, rumors 
that he had died were printed from time 
to time. It was only two months ago that 


he emerged from Russia to make a tour 
of the Baltic countries, of Scandinavia 
and northern Germany. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment granted him a leave of absence 
for a period of three months. During 
this time the composer has appeared or 
will appear as guest conductor with the 
orchestras of Riga, Reval, Helsingfors, 
Stockholm, Christiania and Copenhagen. 
One of his most recent performances was 
given in Berlin, where he acted as guest 
conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra 
and was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm. 

It was largely due to Mr. Glazounoff’s 
efforts that the famous Petrograd Con- 
servatory weathered the first fierce 
storms of the revolution and that it now 
maintains a semblance of its former or- 
ganization. The composer, who was head 
of the institution for some years prior 
to the political upheaval, remained at his 
post without rest until his recent visit 
to the Northern European countries. In 
addition to his work at the Conservatory, 
he has acted for the past two years as 
head of the department of music, in the 
department of education, headed by Com- 
missar Lunacharsky, and he conducted 
several concerts each season with the 
State Symphony in Moscow. He also con- 
ducted at the Beethoven Festival at Mos- 
cow in the spring of 1921. 





LEO WEINER WINS |" 
BERKSHIRE PR'Zp| 





Quartet. by Hungarian Chive, 
by Jury from Seventy 
Manuscripts 


PITTSFIELD, 
nouncement was made last week by \) 
Frederick Shurtleff Coolidge of {, 
award of the Berkshire Chamber (\{y,; 
Prize of $1,000 for 1922 to Leo VW cing, 
of Budapest. The successful work wa, 
a string quartet which the jury, com, 
posed of Pablo Casals, Henry Eic} hej, 
Lawrence Gilman, Hans Letz and ( 


Z arles 
Martin Loeffler selected from seventy 
manuscripts, representing eleven (iffey. 


ent countries. The work was played fo; 
the jury by the newly-founded Lenox 
String Quartet, composed of Emmeray 
Stoeber, Sandor Harmati, Wolfe Wolfip. 
sohn and Nicolas Moldavan. It wil! haye 
its first public performance at the com. 
ing Berkshire Chamber Music Festiva} 
which will be held at Pittsfield, Mags 
on Sept. 28, 29 and 30. The award was 
made three months earlier than usya! 
in order to give more time for rehearsa}. 

Leo Weiner was born at Budapest, 
April 16, 1885. From 1901 to 1906 he 
was a student under Hans KéOszler at the 
Landesakademie, after which he became 
chorusmaster at the Komische Oper jn 
his native city. He later won the Fran; 
Josef “Jubilaiimspreis,” a _ traveling 
scholarship, which permitted him to con. 
tinue his studies in Vienna, Berlin. 
Leipzig and Paris. He has _ published 
numerous works for orchestra, string 
quartet, a Sonata for violin and piano, 
a Ballade for clarinet and piano, and 
piano pieces. 

The Berkshire Prize was offered for 
the first time in 1918, being won that 
year by Tadeusz Iarecki. The following 
year Ernest Bloch was the successfu! 
candidate; in 1920 it was won by Fran- 
cesco Malipiero and last year by H. 
Waldo Warner of the London String 
Quartet. 
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Governor Miller Signs 
N. Y. Music Center Bill 
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New York Legislature, definitc steps 
may be taken to organize the committee 
and crystalize the various suggestions 
made as to the form and scope of the 
building or buildings to be erected. No 
limit is placed on the city so far as the 
acquirement of the site is concerned, and 
this may be secured by gift, purchase or 
condemnation. The money for the build- 
ing is to be raised by private donations 
and endowments. 


Recital Series and Exhibition for Caruso 





Foundation 
Under the auspices of the Caruso 
American Memorial Foundation, a series 


of recitals will be given at the Canessa 
Galleries in New York during the period 
from April 24 to May 7, when the execu: 
tive committee of the Foundation Ww)! 
open to the public an exhibition devote 
to the history of music. The series 
being arranged by Salvatore Fucit 
Frank LaForge and A. Buzzi-Pecc'4 
The exhibition will include many 4" 
musical instruments loaned for ‘* 


oceasion. 
id 


During the past three years, the com 
poser has produced no orchestral score 
and has confined his efforts large'y ‘ 
piano music, having written | hey ve 
fugues and one or two compositions °° 
two pianos. None of these h cen 
heard outside Russia. . 

Mr. Glazounoff, in August of this ye 
will be fifty-seven years old. | 
sical training was purely Russian © 
a young man he came under the in'uce", 
of Balakireff and Rimsky-K io 
It was the latter who influenced 
the greater degree. Up to the e" 
international: disturbances of 
composer had to his credit som: 
three orchestral and instrumen' 
positions, many of which have be: 
in America. He has never attem 
composition of an opera. 

Reports from Europe decla! 
Mr. Glazounoff has aged greatly —' ©) 
pearance during the past few y . 
though his ability as a condu 
pianist have suffered no appé 
munition. 
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Scene at One of the Midday Sencerts at the Minneapolis Court-house Under Municipal Auspices. Walter Scott, One of the Managers 
of the Series, Is Seen Addressing the Audience; and the Choir of St.. Mark’s Church, Stanley R. Avery, Conductor, Is Ranged on 


the Stairway 


INNEAPOLIS, MINN, April 15.— 
An instance of the growing inter- 
est taken in music by municipal author- 


ities is furnished by the recent 


in- 
auguration of a series of noon-hour con- 
certs in the Minneapolis Court-house. 


These concerts are managed by Alder- 
man G. H. Lindsten and Walter Scott 
of the Municipal Pension Board, repre- 





“Gatti” Emulates Balieff as Ten Nighters Point 


Way to Reform in Metropolitan's Sunday Concerts 


HE Chauve Souris on a Sunday 
night at the Metropolitan! 

Gatti-Casazza in the role of Balieff, 
announcing “the next number on the 
pr-r-r-ro-gr-r-ram !” 

Walter Damrosch as the leader of 
the claque! 

There was the usual Sunday night 
concert at the opera house the night 
of April 9, ending about 11 o’clock. 

Shortly before midnight, a super-usual 
concert began, not in the main audito- 
rium but on the 
roof stage, a con- 
siderable journey 
by elevator and 
stairs nearer to 
the firmament. 

The _ occasion 
was the sixth an- 
nual reunion and 
revue of The Ten 
Nights Club, com- 
posed, of about a 
hundred newspa- 
permen and oth- 
ers associated 
with the opera. 
Programs, bear- 
ing a likeness of 
General Manager 
Gatti-Casazza as 
“The Bat,” de- 





Gatti 


Communes with 
is Audience 


aed the evening’s bill as “Gatti’s 
oy, ourri, or a Sunday Night at the 
x (Nut Theater of Broadway).” | 
the ve ‘or the “artists” participating in 
ote the Ten Nighters who as- 
vis, ctor the fun began the reunion 
vv Tefreshments that ranged from 
1’. 0 cigarets. Jean Pitts Sanborn, 


Presiden: 
uent of t 
Picuous) 
Bnd Ott, 
Prepared 
ights” 
ind men 
, €tropol; 


and Antonio Scotti, vice-presi- 
e club, were among those con- 
present. Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
{. Kahn were likewise on hand, 
to be grilled on the “Ten 
ridiron. Singers, conductors 
2rs of the executive staff of the 
in waited expectantly. 








“The Overture” was played by an “or- 
chestra” consisting of piano, violin, flute, 
oboe and cornet. The program named 
the conductor as Maestro H. Wasgood. 
His friends recognized Harry Osgood. 
The flautist was, of course, William J. 
Guard, the cornetist none other than 
Paul Morris. Pizzetti was outdone in 
the matter of keys used simultaneously. 

Emulating Balieff, Gatti-Casazza, as 
re-created by Frank Warren and the 
Metropolitan make-up man, appeared be- 
fore the curtain. He explained the 
smallness of the orchestra by stating 
that part of it was in Philadelphia, part 
in Brooklyn, and Artur Bodanzky had 
the remainder for a Friends of Music 
concert. Unlike Balieff, he sang, and 
echoes of “The Dead City” were noted in 
his ditty about “A Sunday Night at the 
Met.” 

The curtain (attributed on the pro- 
gram to Morris Guess) rolled back to re- 
veal Boris Anisfeld, with a suggestion of 
Bill Murray lurking behind his most 
Muscovite beard. Asked by Gatti if he 
could prepare some scenery in a great 
hurry, he pranced about on a piece of 
canvas. This was hoisted, and the audi- 
ence roared. A painted drop with three 
panels was revealed. At the left, Ed- 
ward Zeigler, and at the right, Bill 
Guard, were pictured as dancing satyrs, 
the former also sporting a silk hat, the 
latter blowing like Pan upon his flute. 
In the center Zaza-Far-rah, armed with 
her perfume sprayer, was seen kicking 
his tile from the hands of the startled 
Gatti. The program stated that these 
“surroundings” were by James Fox, D. 
Lockmann and A. Frueh. 


Rooffo in Difficulties 


The first number on the program 
traced back to the Chauve Souris. But 
instead of being “The Sudden Death of 
a Russian Horse” it was listed as a “Sud- 
den Death of a Hoarse Baritone.” An- 
nouncing the “elusive,” ‘“off-and-on,” 
“inter-city baritone,” Gatti called for 
Teeta Rooffo. There was a loud “Tra-la- 


la-la-lero” behind the scenes, and Rooffo 
emerged. 
Evidently he was somewhat indis- 
posed. There was a bandage around his 
forehead and 
", there were strips 
of surgeon’s 
plaster on his 
face. Bandages 
swathed his 
throat and hands. 
One arm was in 
a sling, and one 
foot was bundled 
up, as for gout. 
He carried a gar- 
den-spray which 
he used at. inter- 
vals-on his throat. 
Following Reoffe 
came a Svengali 
sort of person, 
carrying a guitar 
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Rooffo, Somewhat 


Indi d and a megaphone. 
en He _ subsequently 
was identified as the baritone’s “personal 
representative and chiropractor, Dr. 


Longone-Saukelli.” With the aid of the 
megaphone for loud, high tones, and 
with the chiropractor manipulating his 
spine, the singer essayed parts of 
Figaro’s “Largo al Factotum” and the 
“Pagliacci” Prologo, with such disas- 
trous results that Gatti called up Mary. 
Garden and asked her to take him back. 
Muttering something about “Edipo Re,” 
and “$2,500 a night,” the baritone, still 
somewhat indisposed, was sent back to 
the hospital. By a process of elimina- 
tion, those who studied the program 
figured it out that Rooffo was imperson- 
ated by Oscar Thompson and his chiro- 
practor by Jules Judels. 

A piano concerto, duly announced by 
Balieff Gatti, followed. It was played 
on a toy piano by a coy young miss, 
partly identified as Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek with Osgood as the one-man or- 
chestra. Next came “The Grateness of 
the Ampico Sold,” by Sig Spaeth, “him- 
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senting the City Council. Working with 
them is a committee from the Civic Mu- 
sic League, with James A. Bliss presi- 
dent, and including T. P. Giddings, Mrs. 
George H. Thomas and Mr. Scott. This 
committee has entire charge of the 
musical part of the enterprise. 

The latest concert of the series was 
given by the choir of St. Mark’s Church, 
Stanley R. Avery, conductor. Rev. 
Phillips Endecott Osgood, rector of St. 
Mark’s, gave a short interesting talk on 
Negro folk-music, after which the choir 
sang a group of Negro spirituals. Espe- 
cially effective was the a cappella sing- 
ing of Dett’s setting of “Listen to the 
Lambs.” Other programs have been 
given by the choir of Plymouth Church, 
Hamlin Hunt, director; the Tegner Male 
Chorus from the Ebenezer Swedish 
Lutheran Church; the Glee Club from 
St. Olaf’s Norwegian Lutheran Church, 
and the Firemen’s Band. 

The rotunda of the Court-house admir- 
ably lends itself to the accommodation 
of noon-day assemblies. It is an im- 
posing, marble-lined space, marked by a 
large marble statue of the “Father of 
Waters,” reminder of the river on whose 
banks the city stands. The large stair- 
way with its many landings provides a 
fine stage, while the open space and the 
several balconies accommodate the thou- 
sands who come from mill, store and 
office, taking advantage of the luncheon 
hour to hear the programs of choral 
and band music which have been pro- 
vided. Musicians have given their ser- 
vices free to make the series a success, 
and a fine spirit of co-ordination and co- 
operation has been engendered. 

FLORENCE L. C. BricGs. 





Detroit Symphony’s New 
Manager Has Held Posts 
with Three Orchestras 
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William E: Waker Who’ Takes the Post of 
Manager of the Detroit Symphony Next 
Month 


DETROIT, MicH., April 15.—When 
William E. Walter takes over the 
management of the Detroit Sym- 


phony on May 1, he will make his fourth 
connection with an orchestral body. Mr. 
Walter was for thirteen years publicity 
director for the Boston Symphony, acting 
at the same time in a similar capacity 
for C. A. Ellis, the Boston manager, in 
his concert enterprises. During the war, 
Mr. Walter worked overseas in the army 
welfare service and after the armistice 
went to Poland as American secretary to 
Paderewski. Returning to the United 
States, he became associated with the 
National Symphony and when that body 
was merged with the New York Philhar- 
monic last season he was made secretary 
to the advisory board. Besides the man- 
agement of the Detroit Symphony, Mr. 
Walter will direct the publicity of the 
organization, succeeding in both capaci- 
ties Robert de Bruce, who resigned in 
order to resume his work as a composer 
and concert singer. 


The Rialto Theater, New York, will 
celebrate its sixth anniversary during 
the week of April 23, with a special 
program of pictures and music arranged 
by Hugo Riesenfeld, managing director. 
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Managers Bar Free Radio Concerts 


with 
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Concert Direction, in a recent discussion 
of the subject, stated that the agency 
which he represents had inserted clauses 
in contracts with local managers to pro- 
hibit broadcasting. “For one thing,” he 
said, “at present the broadcasted ver- 
sions of an artist’s performance are 
worse than parodies on the real concert. 
Perhaps the future, however, holds bet- 
ter things in store.” 

Charles L. Wagner, president of the 
Musical Managers’ Association, declared 
himself opposed to participation in these 
activities by his artists. “The concert 
hall,” he said, “is the place to hear the 
best work of any artist. I cannot see 
how wireless concerts can help any 
singer. They will be barred in any con- 
tract I make with an artist.” 

A statement made by a member of the 
firm of Evans and Salter was as follows: 
“It seems, to us that, before these con- 
certs can safely be included in an art- 
ist’s contract, the whole business must 
be put upon a less commercial and more 
artistic basis.” 

Other managers who in some measure 
opposed the radio recital included F. C. 
Coppicus of the Metropolitan Music 
Bureau; Daniel Mayer, Catherine A. 
Bamman, Harry and Arthur Culbertson 
and Evelyn Hopper. Walter Anderson 
declared: “The newspaper publicity of 
the wireless concert may be good for a 
young artist. The manager, at any rate, 
should share in the profits that accrue 
to the artist’s performance.” Fortune 
Gallo looked with a more hopeful eye 
on the future of the radio method. He 
said: “I believe the time is coming when 
these concerts will be remunerated and 
regular performances. My new con- 
tracts with artists include arrangements 
for these concerts.” 


Radio vs. Reproducing Instruments 


The question of whether the musical 
artist will better transmit his art to 


Clause in Artists’ Contracts 
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large audiences by radio or by the re- 
producing piano or phonograph may be 
a latent cause for rivalry between these 
respective interests. At present, artists 
under contract for the reproducing in- 
struments have not been restricted from 
engaging in radio concerts, so far as 
inquiries revealed. Officials in some in- 
stances expressed the conviction that an 
advertisement and popularizing of rec- 
ords and rolls would result. 


Similarly, publishers of music and 
composers have expressed their belief 
that compositions, the titles of which are 
usually announced over the radio before 
they are performed, are thus made 
known to a very wide public. A royalty, 
however, it is contended, should be paid, 
just as when an orchestta plays copy- 
righted music for a profit. ‘he Ameri- 
can Society of Authors, Composers and 
Publishers is said to be now working 
out an arrangement to cover this phase 
of the matter. 


The. interest of the radio manufac- 
turers and broadcasting agencies was 
explained by a representative of a 
prominent firm as a purely experimental 
one. “We bear the expense of broad- 
casting these concerts ourselves, in order 
to find out the possibilities of the radio. 
If the managers of artists wish a com- 
mission on their earnings at these 
events, they must induce the public first 
to pay for this type of entertainment. 
We know from our experience that it is 
certain managers, and not most artists, 
who oppose these concerts. Among the 
advantages to the artist is the fact that 
his name is printed in several hundred 
newspapers in the announcement of 
these programs; and the public has, of 
course, the educational and cultural 
value of the programs.” The quality of 
transmitted music was also defended by 
the speaker, who asserted that, when the 
head-phone type of receiver is employed, 
the radiophone conveys sound much more 
adequately than does the telephone. 





MUSIC AIDS IN 
CELEBRATION OF 
GLAD EASTERTIDE 
IN MANY CITIES 


New York Multitude Gathers 
for Dawn Service in Cen- 
tral Park — Churches Pre- 
sent Musical Programs of 
Noteworthy Interest—Many 
Soloists Participate in Re- 
ligious Observances of the 
Day 


USIC found an important part 

in..the-. celebration of Easter 
throughout-the-country. * The religious. 
festival was fittingly ‘observed ~ by 
special programs in the churches of 
every city and hamlet on Sunday. In 
many instances there were municipal 
exercises, as was the case in New 
York City, where a special service 
attended by 10,000 persons was held 
at dawn in Central Park under the 
auspices of the New York Federation 
of Churches. Mme. Louise Homer, 
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San Francisco Symphony Still 
Needs $25,000 


AN FRANCISCO, April 14.— 

The fate of the San Francisco 
Symphony still hangs in the bal- 
ance. At a public meeting of the 
Board of Governors, subscribers, 
and friends of the orchestra, on 
April 5 at the Palace Hotel, scores 
of supporters doubled their sub- 
scriptions. A sum of $19,000 was 
raised during the meeting, but this 
amount must be increased by at 
least $25,000 more before the fu- 
ture will be assured. 
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contralto, was the soloist at this com- 
memoration and Henry Van Dyke 
read one of his poems. The ceremony 
is said to have been a replica of that 
conducted annually since 1908 at 
Mount Rubidoux, near Riverside, Cal. 

Musical programs in the churches of 
New York included a solemn series of 
services at St. Patrick’s Catnedral. Spe- 
cial music was given also at the church 
of St. Francis Xavier, under the direction 
of Pietro Yon and Vito Carnevali, and 
at St. Stephen’s Roman Catholic Church, 
led by John Philip Foley. 

At the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine, at St. Thomas’ Church and many 
other Protestant Episcopal churches of 
the city there were musical services. The 
soloists at St. Bartholomew’s Church 
were Grace Kerns, soprano; Pearl Bene- 
dict Jones, contralto, and Judson House, 
tenor. “The Messiah” was given at the 
Church of the Ascension, under the di- 
rection of Jessie Craig Adam, and with 
the following soloists: Ada Marie Castor, 
soprano; Jeanne Laval, contralto; John 
Barnes. Wells, tenor, and Boris Saslaw- 
sky, bafitone.-At-St. -Géerge’s soloists 

Hilda ¥fian; sopran®; Myra 

Armstrong, contralto; George 
ian, tenor; Henry T. Burleigh, baritone, 
and Mozelle Bennett, violinist. 
_ Anthem and solo numbers formed an 
important part of the morning and af- 
ternoon services at Brick Presbyterian 
Church, where Clarence Dickinson is 
choirmaster. The soloists were Inez 
Barbour, soprano; Rose Bryant, contral- 
to; Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Frank 
Croxton, bass; Maurice Milcke, violinist; 
Bernard Altschuler, ’cellist, and Carl 
Schuetze, harpist. At West End Pres- 
byterian Church, Harry Horsfall, or- 
ganist, solos were given by Lotta Mad- 
don, soprano; Jane Crawford Eller, con- 
tralto, and Willard Ward, bass. 

The soloists at Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, in a program of Easter 
carols, directed by Harry Gilbert, were 
Louise Hubbard, soprano;. Nevada Van 
der Veer-Miller, contralto; A. Richard 
Crooks, tenor, and Fred Pattdn, bass. At 
First Presbyterian Church, Dr. William 
C. Carl played a program of organ num- 
bers, and solos were given by Vera Curtis, 
soprano; Elizabeth Lennox, contralto; 
Bechtel Alcock, tenor, and Jerome Swin- 
ford, baritone. Those who participated 
in a series of special programs at Central 
Presbyterian Church, under the direction 
of William Reddick, were. Edna Bassett 
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Farewell Gift to Oberhoffer 
from His Men 


Wn ee, ne April 17.—At 
the last rehearsal at which 
Emil Oberhoffer led the Minneap- 
olis Symphony, J. T. Erck, one of 
three men of the orchestra since 
its foundation, spoke for the men 


Ee 





of the orchestra in presenting the 
conductor with a platinum watch, 
on which were engraved the let- 
ters “E. O.,” and the first bars 
of “Auld Lang Syne.” Mr. Ober- 
hoffer has said that he will re- 
main in Minneapolis at Orchard 
Lake, his summer home, until fall, 
after which it is expected that he 
will spend several months in 
Europe. 
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Sterling, soprano; Florence Mulford, con- - 


tralto; Wesley Howard, tenor; Andrea 
Sarto, baritone; Mildred Dilling. harpist; 
William Durieux, harpist, and Maximil- 
ian Rose, violinist. 

Manney’s cantata, “The Resurrection,” 
was sung at St. Paul’s Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, under the leadership of 
Charles Albert Baker. The soloists were 


‘ Ruth Blackman Rodgers, soprano; Elsie 


Baker, contralto; Lewis James, tenor, 
and Elliott Shaw, baritone. The Flem- 
ing Trio and Rozsi Varady, ’cellist, were 
heard in the musical program at Chelsea 
Methodist Episcopal Church. At Cal- 
vary M. E. Church, Jeannette Vreeland, 
soprano; Emma _ Guilbert, contralto; 
Louis D. Zeidler, tenor, and Eugene Frey, 
bass, and Helen E. Vogel, violinist, were 
heard in a program arranged by A. Russ 
Patterson, choirmaster. At the Collegi- 
ate Church, a notable musical program 
was given under the direction of Henry 
Hall Ducklee, with the following soloists: 
Florence Hinkle Witherspoon, soprano; 
Adah Campbell Hussey, contralto; Rob- 
ert Qualt, tenor; William Simmons, bass; 
Olive Kline, soprano, and Nahan Franko, 
violinist. At the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, J. Warren Andrews, organist, 
solos were given by Adele Parkhurst, so- 
prano; Edna F. Indemaur, contralto. 
Charles W. Troxell, tenor; Charles F. 
a bass, and Edgar Hans Sittig, 
cellist. 





Late Husband’s Will Leaves $2,000,000 
to Mrs. Joseph Schwarz 


Half of the estate of the late Hermann 
Sielcken, coffee merchant, according to 
an accounting filed in the Surrogate’s 
Court, New York City, on April 10, is 
bequeathed to his widow, who was mar- 
ried to Joseph Schwarz, baritone of the 
Chicago Opera Association, early this 
year. The bequest is estimated at 
$2.000.000. Mr. Sielecken left an estate 
valued at $4,734,059. A number of claims 
have been brought against the estate, 
said to aggregate more than a million 
dollars. These are the subject of suits 
now pending in the Supreme Court. Mr. 
Sielcken left the sum of $60,000 to the 
municipality of Baden-Baden, where he 
was born, for a park to bear his name. 





Easton to Be at the Metropolitan for 
Only Half of Next Season 

The Metropolitan Opera Company will 

have Florence Easton with it for only 


_apalf of the coming season, on ‘account 
e 


of the soprano’s heavy concert. sched- 
tle. MisS Easton will start ‘a tour 
of the Pacific Coast early in February. 
Her spring dates include two festivals, 
that of Syracuse, N. Y., on May 10 and 
that of Ann Arbor, Mich., on May 20. 
She will sail for Europe on May 26 and 
will not return until Oct. 20. The inter- 
val between this date and the opening 
of the opera season on Nov. 15 will be 
devoted to concerts. She will give a 
recital at Carnegie Hall on Nov. 2, with 
Frank LaForge at the piano. 





Russian. Opera Company to Add to 
Répertoire in New York 


CuicaGo, April 15.—A_ corps of 
workers under Jacob Anchutin has been 
preparing new scenery for the opening 
of the Russian Opera Company in New 
York. The répertoire is to be consider- 
ably extended. Among the operas to be 
added are “Russlan and Ludmilla” by 
Glinka; “Tcherevitchki” and “Mazeppa” 
by Tchaikovsky; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Sadko” and possibly “Coq D’Or’”; Rach- 
maninoff’s one act opera “Aleke,” and 
“Mile. Fifi” by César Cui. An aug- 
mented orchestra is promised for the 
New York engagement, which will begin 
at the Manhattan Opera House on 
May 8. 


‘Silverthorn, 


NATIONAL SORORIT’ 
IN BOSTON MEET Nc 


Every State Represente  j; 
Interesting Convention— | 
Officers Elected 


By W. J. Parker 

Boston, April 15.—The sixteen \ gy. f 
nual convention of Sigma Alph: 
the National Musical Sorority, wz 
here on April 6, 7 and 8. De ‘ 
were present from nearly every Stat, 
in the Union. Lambda Chapte) 
nected with the New England Conserys. 
tory of this city, was an admirab!« hos; 
Business meetings were held ea 
and considerable constructive wo) 
performed. 

In honor of the visiting delegates, th. 
New England Conservatory Orchestrs 
Wallace Goodrich, conductor, gave a pro. 
gram in Jordan Hall on the morning of 
April 7, at which the “Freischutz” Over. 
ture was played, and solos given by \’. 
ginia C. Ruffin, who played the first move. 
ment of the Saint-Saéns Piano Concert, 
in C Minor; Martha N. Atwell, who 
sang “Ritorna Vincitor,” and Eleanor 
Proctor Furminger, who played the first 
movement of the Rubinstein Piano Con. 
certo in D Minor. 

The Sorority gave an interesting and 
elaborate program that evening in the 
Sinfonia rooms at the New England 
Conservatory. Those who appeared rep- 
resented chapters at various universities 
and music schools, as follows: Sylvia 
Topeka, Kan.; Bernice 
Brennan, Decatur, IIll.; Aagot Borge, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Helen Greim, Evanston, 
Ill.; Vera Wagner, Detroit, Mich.; Mil 
dred Elner, Fargo, N. D.; Amy Hatters- 
ley, Cincinnati, Ohio. j 

At a business meeting in the Conser- 
vatory on April 8, the following board of 
officers were elected to serve for the en- 
suing year: Hazel Richter, Lincoln, Neb. 
president; Esther Arneson, — Grand 
Forks, N. D., vice-president; Mildred 
Odell, Grand Forks, N. D., recording 
secretary; Bernice Thompson, Lincoln, 
Neb., corresponding secretary;  Rose- 
mary Scott, Cincinnati, treasurer; 
Eleanor Furminger, New England Con- 
servatory, historian. After luncheon 
the delegates and guests enjoyed a mo 
tor ride, and tea was served at the home 
of Mrs. F. Addison Porter, Brookline, 
patroness of Lambda Chapter. 

The three-day convention was (ol: 
cluded with a banquet at the Copley 
Plaza, where the following were guests 
of the convention: Mrs. Frederick 5. 
Converse, Mrs. Henry L. Mason, Mrs 
F, Addison Porter, Mrs. Clara L. 0 
londe, patroness of Beta Chapter; Min 
nie Davis Sherrill and Nora Hurt, 
founders of Alpha Chapter, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. The last-named two gave delight: 
ful reminiscences of the foundation “ 
the sorority with the inception of Apa 
Chapter. . 

Fargo, N. D. was chosen as the scel 
of the next convention. j 

The following delegates were pres¢!' 
and in active participation: Alpha, 4™ 
Arbor, Mich., Nora Hunt; Beta, bvan* 
ton, Ill., Helen Greim; Gama, Chicas® 
Martha Fecke; Delta, Detroit, Vera 
Wagner and Frances Lacher; [ps0 
Ithaca, N. Y., Blanche Berger; Z« ta, In 
dianapolis, Maude Krause and kul 
Ranier; Eta, Cincinnati, Amy Hatters 
ley; Theta, Topeka, Kan., Sylvia 5!\°" 
thorn and Seola Zimmerman; Iota, \'" 
cinnati, Anna May Payne; Kap), »'" 
coln, Neb., Hazel Richter; Lam! la, Bos 
ton, Janette Fraser; Mu, Fargo, a 
Marie Sattley; Nu, Decatur, !!). °° 
nice Brennan; Xi, Appleton, W Hav 
Smith; Omicron, Grand Forks Now 
Mildred Elner; Rho, Madison, |’ 
Aago Borge; Sigma, Detroit. 
Mary Burrell. 


Seidel Arrives in Austra! 


Toscha Seidel, Russian viol! 
arrived in Sydney, Australia, 
to a cablegram to the Wolfsoh: 
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Bureau, for his tour of New Zea (°° “ Biipre 
He will remain ther ¢"'*" Bathe 


Australia. 
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to this country in time to open 
on the Pacific Coast early in 
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omposer of Pronounced Individuality, He Takes a Prominent Place 
Among the Younger Creative Musicians of Britain—Clothes Delicate 
Imagery in Fine-Spun Orchestral Fabrics—Turns Also to Virile 
Tunes of Laughter and Merriment—Harmonic Appeal and Rhyth- 
mic Variety in His Works—A Deft Translator of Medieval Song, He 


Brings Carols of Old France to Modern Ears 
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By D. C. Parker 
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Glasgow, April 1 


HERE are people who constantly bewail the passing of 
the “good old days.” 
brightly, rheumatism was not so prevalent, living was 
cheaper and easier, the wheels of life moved more 

Distance, perhaps, lends enchantment; recol- 

lection is sweet; man loves to chew the cud of remem- 

brance, dwelling on the time when all was young and 

Or it may be that the veteran, his psychic 

disposition changed, as Croce would say, thinks the east 

ind more of a wind, and decidedly more deserving of the adjective to-day 

In any case, it is good to be able to sound a cheerful, 

-ontrasting note at times. This note, I think, can safely be sounded by any- 


In their youth the sun shone more 


»ne who realizes how much progress has been made in the sphere of creative 

usie in England during the last decade or so. To-day several of the younger 
en are busy with their pens, and in many cases the result of their activity 
epays the music lover who troubles to study it. 


Among these younger men a place 
ust be allotted to Arnold Bax who was 
orn in .1883, studied at the Royal 
Academy of Music, and has since his 
tudent days composed a very consider- 
able quantity of music. His list of 
vorks ineludes the orchestral poem 
‘The Garden of Fand,” “November 
Voods” for orchestra, Sonata for Violin 
and Piano in E, Quintet for Strings and 
jarp, String Quartet in G, a piano trio, 
2 trio for flute, viola, and harp, several 
horal works, two of which are settings 
f old carols, many piano pieces and 
songs, “Moy Mell,” an Irish tone poem 
for two pianos, and arrangements of 
iid songs. He also provided the music 
or Sir James Barrie’s “The Truth about 
he Russian Ballet,” which was produced 
at the London Coliseum, with Karsavina 
2s the chief figure, in 1920. 


A Composer of Parts 


It will be generally agreed that the 
usic of Bax shows its composer to be 
me of pronounced individuality. Emer- 
on promulgated a theory that, in order 
o get the best out of himself, a man 
1ust obey his own bias. I think it may 
e said for Bax that he follows this pre- 
‘ept. It has been observed that his mu- 
sic presents two definite aspects; that 
in him we encounter the thoughtful, the 
lreamy, the cloud-enfolded; and, in stir- 
‘ing contrast to this, the virile, the ex- 
hilarating, and the vivacious. But these 
visions, whether of an autumn day in 
ome far off Lyonesse, or of a spring 
norning when “the hillside’s dew- 
pearl’d,” strike us as revealing in equal 


meneasure an essential part of the artist. 


f he can catch the mood and atmosphere 
! that shadowy world known to Fiona 


mMacleod and W. B. Yeats, he can fill his 
mungs, and kick his heels high in such a 


thing as the “Burlesque” for piano, and 
loroughly enjoy the rough merriment 

. the “Gopak.” 

Those who scrutinize Bax’s work will 
ecognize that he has an excellent tech- 
nique. He employs a modern idiom, but 
ot because it is the right thing to do. 
He employs it because it is adequate for 
ls needs, and he therefore employs it 
Without self-consciousness. His music 
OWes a great deal to its harmonic inter- 
est, and to its rhythmic variety. Again 
again, in scanning his compositions, 
is caught by some arresting felicity 


a gives ample evidence of its creator’s 
‘rmonie imagination. If, as I have 

£9) 41.2 . . . 

aid, this feeling for the right thing con- 

tr 


ites generously to the value of his 
usic, 1t is because mechanical reitera- 
s evidently anathema to him. When 
‘returns to some statement which he 
nas already made, he is fully equal to 
g it In a new dress. We see this 
n such a simple effusion as the 
ing Song,” and we have evidence 
re than one of his arrangements of 
' melodies. In a short article it is 
do more than touch on 
points very briefly. Yet, perhaps, 
zht to be said that his harmony im- 
s one as having its justification in 
ght it throws upon the theme, or in 
itmosphere it creates; it is not 

a matter of playing chess with 
nations of notes. As for the 
mie variety, there will be little 
tion in allowing this to Bax. There 





are times and places when and where he 
stoutly challenges the tyranny of the 
jog-trot. 


Invoking the Spirit of Past Years 


Although a modern composer, Bax is 
not one of those extremely up-to-date 
people who have only a cur! of the lip 
for the past. The testimony reposes in 
his free arrangements of traditional 
songs of France, as in his “Mater ora 
Filium” (a choral from a manuscript at 
Balliol College, Oxford, for unaccom- 
panied double choir), and its neighbor, 
“Of a Rose I Sing a Song,” a fifteenth 
century carol set for small choir, harp, 
’cello, and double bass. The editing, or 
arranging, of old melodies is an act 
about which one may be permitted to 
have strong opinions. To put the mat- 
ter in a nutshell, it might be said that 
the resourceful and quick-witted mu- 
sician. finds many an old example un- 
bearable when the melody, however good 
of itself, is supported by thin and com- 
monplace harmonies. He longs, very 
naturally, for something more pungent; 
he feels that the appeal could very well 
be strengthened if the setting were 
richer, fuller, and more distinguished. 
And the feeling encourages him to see 
what he can do with some folk-song, or 
other. Work of this nature requires not 
only a musician, but a diplomatist. The 
utmost discretion must be brought to 
bear upon it. To dress up naive and 
rustic songs in the extreme fashions of 
modernity is to clothe the peasant in 
silks and satins, and to give the dairy- 
maid high-heeled shoes; with thé result 
that we hardly recognize either peasant 
or dairymaid. 

As a general principle, we hold that 
the composer should be content with 
simplicity. He ought, certainly, to re- 
member the period from which the 
examples he turns to came; he ought to 
dwell upon their spirit. In his arrange- 
ments, of these traditional songs, Bax 
has been more insistent upon the spirit 
than upon the letter. But it seems to 
me that, in the main, he hits the happy 
medium. He has taken those songs, he 
has bestowed upon them an additional 
significance for the hearer of to-day. He 
carries this out with sympathy and clev- 
erness. In a word, he has sprinkled upon 
them just enough pepper to bring out 
the taste. 

The carols deserve the careful con- 
sideration of choir conductors. We have 
here to deal with a man who knows 
how to get his effects. In the unaccom- 
panied example, which starts simply and 
works up to an elaborate climax, there is 
some excellent contrapuntal writing. In 
the other, the original theme is handled 
without undue complexity, while the 
passing touches of color imparted by the 
instruments, wisely chosen and written 
for with the utmost tact, prove very 
happy. These specimens of Bax’s work- 
manship are enough to convince us that 
his claim to be considered a composer of 
parts is not based on a slender founda- 
tion. 

Of other pieces much could be writ- 
ten. There is, for example, his pretty 
bulky contribution to ‘pianoforte litera- 
ture. A “Toccata,” dedicated to Hamil- 
ton Harty, director of the Hallé Con- 
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ARNOLD BAX 


Gifted British Composer Who Has Made Many Important Contributions to the Music of 
To-day. A Skilled Worker in the Modern Idiom, a Poet Who Speaks in Tone, He Is 
a Conspicuous Figure Among His Musical Compatriots 


certs in Manchester, is marked allegro 
brillante. It must certainly be played 
allegro to have the exhilarating effect in- 
tended, and if thus played its brilliance 
will be plainly evident. ‘“Mediterra- 
nean” discloses the composer with a 
modern guitar under his arm—a pleasant 
fragment, from which, notwithstanding 
its relative straightforwardness, the 
commonplace is mercifully absent. This 
can be said also of “A Hill Tune,” where, 
in characteristic manner, the melody is 
ushered in on the left hand, the right be- 
ing occupied with groups of five notes. 
After a brief discussion of it, this theme 
comes into prominence, to reappear 
finally in faint and subtle echoes above 
chords that seem to belong to some en- 
chanted region. 

“Burlesque” does not belie its title. 
When he likes, Bax can throw his cap 
into the air with as much glee as any 
schoolboy. In this Dionysian work he 
lets himself go, now piping his little 
theme in the altitudes, now plunging into 
the depths of the piano with thirdless 
chords, or reiterated octaves. A humor- 
ous stroke is the variant of the motif in 
the bass, “quasi fagotto.” The last two 
or three lines ought to carry an audience 
off its feet. “May Night in the Ukraine,” 
another notable addition to piano 
music, cannot be called conventional. In 
the “Gopak” an almost barbaric theme 
is tessed about with an immense amount 
of vigor and abandon. Of “In a Vodka 
Shop,” so well-known, it is hardly neces- 
sary to speak. The three pieces last 
mentioned are, I take it, the fruits of a 
visit which Bax paid to Russia. Add to 
the above such things, as his Violin So- 
nata in E, packed full of good stuff, and 
the effective String Quartet in G, dedi- 
cated to Elgar, well written for the in- 
struments, and containing not a dul! bar, 
and you will realize that Bax has con- 
tributed his quota to modern music. 


I do not know whether the songs of 
Bax are widely known; if not, they 
should be, if I may judge by those I 
have heard. “Aspiration” strikes me as 
a pure inspiration. The idea on which 
it is built up possesses that kind of ex- 
altation which we find so often in El- 


” 


gar. “Parting,” to name another, em- 
anated from a poet. To a “Christmas 
Carol” (fifteenth century), the com- 
poser imparts an archaic flavor with all 
the taste and cunning he can command. 
Very unpretentious is “A Milking 
Sian;” and, to notice but one further 
example, “The Enchanted Fiddle” comes 
from the pen of the exuberant, laughing 
Bax, who loved that strange figure 
which came out of the West with a fiddle 
stolen from a Genoese ship. How un- 
mistakably the music tells us that “earth 
too was made for laughter!” 

Bax is not likely to vex himself about 
the state of parties in the world of mu- 
sical politics. He is a composer; if you 


want to know what he has to say, 
search his music. As will readily be 
guessed by those who are conversant 


with his work, in his sight the new is not 
antagonistic to the old. He realizes that 
the great majority of people are conser- 
vative and incurious; they love to hear 
the pieces with which they are familiar. 
There is, naturally, a certain satisfac- 
tion in seeing the composer of a work 


conduct it. But, as he put it to me, 
“people would like it just the same, 
even if he stuck his head through a 
hoop.” This sort of inquisitiveness 


about a composer is, to his mind, a very 
shallow thing. Of those who go 
to see a composer conduct, rather than 
to hear his music, how many could name 
one of his compositions a week later? 
In the course of a recent interview which 
I had with him, Bax emphasized the 
necessity for the repetition of modern 
works. There is a great deal to be said 
in this connection. No doubt, some 
pieces—is not “L’Aprés-midi d’un faune” 
one of them ?—now highly esteemed, fell 
flat at first. 

When I saw him, he was, he re- 
marked, “snowed up” correcting proofs. 
Books, and pictures, and music paper ga- 
lore—that, outwardly, was the setting of 
the scene in London. But we do not 
need to be told that, when he chooses, 
he can rub shoulders with the folk cf the 
fifteenth century, or, like a Peter Pan, 
fly to those delectable regions of the 
imagination which he knows so well. 
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Skilful Pencil Yields Shattuck 
Records of European Cycling Tour 
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Arthur Shattuck, American Pianist, Ac- 
quires Souvenirs of a Cycling Tour with 
Ready Pencil—Above Is Shown a Scene 
in the Fish Market at Bergen. The Lower 
Drawing Depicts a Church in Another 
Norwegian Town. The Photograph Is 
from a Recent Study of Mr. Shattuck» 


T is not only in his fine performances 
as a pianist that Arthur Shattuck 
yields to the desire for artistic expres- 
sion. The accompanying sketches show 
that he has more than the usual skill 


of the traveler who delights in making 
his own souvenirs of places visited. The 
two pencil drawings are mementos of 
a cycling tour made last summer in 
Scandinavia and northern Germany. 
Both represent scenes in his progress 
awheel through the Northland. One was 
quickly made in the fish-market in Ber- 
gen, Norway; the other is a finely exe- 
cuted sketch of a church in a Norwegian 
town. 

Mr. Shattuck has been abroad for the 
past year, but he is now on the point 
of returning to America, as he is sched- 
uled to sail from France on April 26. 
He will leave again for Paris during 
the summer, preparatory to making a 
concert tour of Scandinavian cities dur- 





To let Studio Apartment (5 large rooms 
with optional lease from July 1; rent 
$65), ,. also Steinway grand piano (full 
sized) in excellent condition for sale, 
price $675. Sale includes established class 
of pupils. R. Prusa, 312 East 79th St., 
, ae Rhinelander 5939. 





Attractively furnished studio apartment, Northern 
light, Murray Hill section, will subrent any period, 
furnished or unfurnished. Moderate terms. Ad- 
dress S. W.. c/o Musical America. 





Australia, New Zealand, Honolulu 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS LTD. 
Capital $125,000 
Head Office, Sydney, Australia 
Organized for the purpose of bringing to 
Australasia the world’s greatest artists. 
American Rep., L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Managing Director, FREDERIC SHIPMAN. Ad- 
dress 15 Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia 





pe PARAMOUNT PICTURES=="""| 


Theatres nnder the direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI BROADWAY AND 49TH ST. 
WALLACE REID in 
“ACROSS THE CONTINENT” 


A Paramount Picture 





Rivoli Concert Orchestra 
Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer 
conducting 





RIALTO TIMES SQUARE 


Sixth Anniversary Festival 
THOMAS MEIGHAN in 


“THE BACHELOR DADDY” 


A Paramount Picture 








Special Supplemental Program 


Famous Rialto Orchestra 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting 


CRITERION _ BRoapwaY AT 44TH ST. 
OWEN MOORE in 
“REPORTED MISSING’”’ 


A Selznick Production 











Criterion Intimate Orchestra 


Broadway at Sist St. 
Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 
World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 


Edward Bowes, Managing Director 


LADY DIANA MANNERS 


In her American Premiére photoplay 
**The Glorious Adventure’”’ 


The World’s Best Music 


Capitol Grand Orchestra 
Programs presented by 8S. L. ROTHAFEL 
P-rformance Continuous 12:30 to 11 P.M. 

















The close 


ing October and November. 
of the year, however, will find him back 
in America, as he is to begin an ex- 
tended concert tour the first week in 
January, under the management of Mar- 
garet Rice of Milwaukee. 





Winston-Salem, N. C., Receives Gift of 
$500,000 for Auditorium 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C., April 15.— 
Mrs. R. J. Reynolds has recently made 
a gift to the city of $500,000, for the pur- 
pose of building a high school, which is 
to contain a large auditorium, to be used 
for concerts. Under the leadership of 
William Breach, in charge of community 
singing here, an admirable performance 
of “The Messiah” was given recently. 
The soloists were: Irene Williams, so- 
prano; Katherine Johnson, contralto; 
Theo Karle, tenor, and Charles Trow- 
bridge Tittmann, bass. The accompani- 
ments were furnished by an orchestra of 
twenty pieces with Mrs. Breach at the 
piano. 





Charles City Plans to Extend Municipal 
Music Activities 


CHARLES City, IowA, April 17.—The 
Charles City Music Club, recently organ- 
ized to take full charge of municipal mu- 
sical affairs, has elected Tom Weather- 
wax as director, and it is planned to or- 
ganize a junior band in the public 
schools, later a fife and drum corps and a 
municipal chorus. He will direct the Mu- 
nicipal band and enlarge it to twenty-five 
pieces. Concerts will be given through- 
out the summer in Central Park, and 
possibly sacred concerts on Sundays in 
Wildwood Park. The chorus will be or- 
ganized later to co-operate with the 
band, and to give concerts in the fall 
and winter seasons. Mr. Weatherwax 
was a member of the former Weather- 
wax Brothers Quartet, which toured the 
United States several times on Chautau- 
qua circuits as well as for concerts dur- 
ing the winter season. 

BELLE CALDWELL. 





Widow of Evan Williams Denies Son is 
Singing in This Country 


Following announcements made in 
various newspapers in the United 
States that the son of the late Evan Wil- 
liams, concert tenor, is being heard here 
this season, Mrs. Williams, widow of the 
artist, declared recently in a letter to 
MUSICAL AMERICA that such statements 
are false and that none of the three sons 
of the late tenor were heard in America 
this season. The eldest son, Vernon 
Williams, is in Milan studying for 
opera after several years work with 
Herbert Witherspoon in New York, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Williams. The second 
son, Edgar Williams, is a lawyer in 
Akron, Ohio, and the youngest H. Evan 
is a student at Columbia University. 


Mrs. ‘Williams inclosed a clipping from 
a New York newspaper which an- 
nounced the appearance of the two sons 
“of the late great tenor, Evan Wil- 
liams” in an Evening Mail Concert. No 
doubt, wrote Mrs. Williams, the father 
of these musicians was named Evan 
Williams, but there was only one great 
tenor of that name. 


MANY ARTISTS JOIN 
EXODUS TO EUROPE 


Plan to Spend Summer Abroad 
—Pianists Lead in 
Sailings 

A score or more of well-known artists 
were included in the passenger lists of 
lines leaving New York during Easter 
week for Europe. On the Aquitania 
sailed Alma Gluck, accompanied by her 
two children, bound for Leipzig to meet 
her husband, Efrem Zimbalist, who is 
now on his way to the Orient for a re- 
cital tour. Subsequently Mr. Zimbalist 
will proceed to Germany, arriving there 
some time in June. The pair will return 
to the United States in the early fall. 
Also on the Aquitania sailed Lady Dean 
Paul (Poldowski), composer and pianist, 
who was heard in several concerts this 
season. On the France René Pollain of 
the New York Symphony and Gabriel 








.Grovlez, French conductor of the Chi- 


cago Opera Association, were passengers. 

Willy Van Hoogstraten, who will con- 
duct the latter half of the Lewisohn 
Stadium summer concert series in New 
York, sailed on the America with his 
wife, Elly Ney, pianist. He will return 
on July 25 after several weeks in 
Bavaria. Mme. Ney will spend the sum- 
mer in Holland and revisit America on 
a concert tour next season. Sergei 
Klibansky, vocal teacher, was a passen- 
ger on the same liner. He will visit Ger- 
many and France and return on July 10 
to conduct master classes for the re- 
mainder of the summer at the Cornish 
School in Seattle. Myra Hess, English 
pianist, sailed during the week to spend 
the summer at her home. After giving 
several recitals in the British Isles she 
will return to America about the first of 
next year. 

Felix Salmond, English ’cellist, was a 
passenger on the Olympic, sailing to 
spend the summer abroad. He will be 
heard in this country again next season. 
On the Patria, Alexander Gunn, pianist, 
sailed for a tour of Italy, Spain and the 
French Riviera. He plans to come back 
in time for a recital in New York in 
October. Among the passengers of the 
Orduna were Alexander Siloti and Mer- 
win House, pianists. The former will 
spend the summer in Antwerp preparing 
a répertoire for a tour here next season. 
Mr. House will give recitals in London, 
Paris and Switzerland and return to this 
country in October. 

Earlier in the week, Lenora Sparkes, 
soprano, sailed on the Caronia to spend 
several weeks in England. Max and 
Margarita Selinsky, violinists, were 
passengers on the same ship. They will 
be heard again next season in joint re- 
citals here. Mary McCormic, soprano 
of the Chicago Opera Association, left 
on the Adriatic to spend the summer in 
Milan and Paris, preparing new operatic 
réles. Joseph Bonnet, organist, sailed 
for France after several months spent 
here in recital work and as instructor 
at the Eastman Music School. On the 
Rochambeau, Maurice Dumesnil also 
sailed for France to spend the summer. 
He will return in Sentember for another 
American tour. Alfred Van Noorden, 
director of the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany, sailed on the Rotterdam for Lon- 
don after three weeks spent in this 
country. 





Arthur Rubinstein to Return Next 
Season 


Announcement of the return to this 
country next season of Arthur Rubin- 
stein, the young Polish pianist, under 
the business direction of George Engles, 
was made this week. Like Josef Hof- 
mann, Mr. Rubinstein began his career 
as a child prodigy, first visiting this 
country some fifteen years ago. Return- 
ing in his maturity a dozen years later 
he was hailed as a pianist of fine parts. 

Mr. Rubinstein is reputed to have at 
his finger tips the entire literature of 
the piano, classic and modern. He is now 
in Europe and will sail for New York 
in the early fall. He plans to fill Ameri- 
can engagements from October to Janu- 
ary. 


CINCINNATI EXTOLS | 
WORK BY TIRINDEL|)’ 





“L’Intruse” Given Unde; 
Baton—‘Reformatio.” 
Symphony Heard 


By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, April 17.—“L’Int) Se," 5 
work composed by P. A. Tirinde|); , 
Cincinnati, was a feature of the ». 
gram given by the Cincinnati Synphop, 
at the Emery Auditorium on Ap; ; 
the last but one of its concerts ‘or +); 
season. Eugene Ysaye also prey md 
Mendelssohn’s “Reformation” Symphony 
and a Divertissement upon Russia, 
Songs by Rabaud, formerly condye; tor 
of the Boston Symphony. 

In the Tirindelli work, the compose 
has undertaken to depict the life of, 
hero from babyhood to death and jj 
ascent into Heaven. He has s1 ‘ceeded 
in writing and combining some bi autiful 


themes, and on the whole has gj iven 4 
worthy work to the world. It was vigoy. 


ously applauded. Mr. Tirindelli, who 
conducted the performance, was recalle, 
presented with flowers and a wreath, 
and at his last recall was greeted by 


a fanfare from the orchestra 
rising audience. 

Though the “Reformation” Symphony 
was composed about ninety years ago, 
it was a novelty for us. The write 
has gone to concerts for thirty-five years 
but he has never had an opportunity t 
hear this work. He spoke to one of 
the oldest musicians of the orchestra 
who said that he had never played jy 
that symphony before. We are certainly 
grateful to Mr. Ysaye for presenting it 
to a Cincinnati audience, for it is a work 
too good to be relegated to oblivion. The 
Divertissement by Rabaud proved to te 
a skilful arrangement, and both it and 
the symphony were admirably pp! 
under Mr. Ysaye’s baton. 

The soloist of the evening was Frieda 
Hempel, whose reception was in the na- 
ture of an ovation. For the first encore 
she sang “The Last Rose of Summer" 
and for the second, after having sung 
a Mozart-Adam number with her ow 
flautist, she sang an arrangement of 
the “Blue Danube” waltz and after this 
“Home, Sweet Home,” with harp accon- 


and a 


ave 
ayed 


paniment. The last number, an aria 
from “Don Giovanni,” her most serious 
number, she sang with a clear, bell-like 
tone which went to the hearts of the 
hearers. The other songs showed ( 


her wonderful coloratura technique. Her 
high tones were flawless and dist 

in perfect pitch, and she surprised all 
by her imitation of the flute which a 
companied her in the Mozart- Adam 
number. 

Eugene Ysaye, the conductor, 
secretary, will go abroad in May. His 
son, Gabriel, is to leave immediately 
after the close of the season for Bel- 
gium. Emil Heermann, accompanied oy 
his wife, will visit Dr. "Hugo Heermant 
and other relatives. Ernest Pack will 
visit his mother in Budapest. Josep! 
Vito, the harpist, will go to Chicago ‘ 
the summer. 

Charles Heinroth of Pittsburgh 
another organ recital in the East ‘Hil 
High School under the auspices of ti 
College of Music on April 11. He a 
lectured on April 12 in the Odeo! 
“National Composers.” eb. 

ub, Mrs 


ant d his 


The Woman’s Musical 
Philip Werthner, president, gave 
lightful program at_ the residence 
Mrs. Clarence Browning in Hyde 
The program was devoted to the me 
ern French and Russian composers #™ 
was artistically presented by Mrs. Br 
man, contralto; Mrs. Millard She't. ' 
linist; Mrs. F. T. Watts, sopra! 
Irene Gardner, pianist. 
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ar MusICAL AMERICA: 
William J. Henderson, the musical 
ttic of the New York Herald, a man 
ose experience goes back many years, 
ho must be credited with having al- 
sys written conscientiously and who 
s produced a number of valuable works 
musical subjects, has broken loose. 
» let himself go Sunday week. 
Evidently the mere idea that a 
mmany Mayor had indorsed and signed 
hill for the establishment in New York 
a People’s Temple of Music, Drama 
d Art, as a Peace Memorial to our 
ldier and sailor dead, was too much 
r his keen sense of humor. So he 
the Mayor and Chamberlain Berolz- 
imer have it, good and hard. Inci- 
ntally, to make the stunt complete, 
threw a few bricks at Otto H. Kahn, 
well known banker, for having 
ggested that music might be used 
a deterrent force to _ those 
iminal activities to which the daily 
ess is devoting most of its front pages. 
All this was of course in accord with 
e politics of the Herald, which, by the 
e, since it came under the manage- 
ent of Frank Munsey, has notably 
ined in prestige, influence and cir- 
lation. 
That dear Henderson should find it 


cessary to explode now and then is 
mply the result of having to go to so 
any performances, good, bad and in- 
ferent—often indifferent—and being 
pelled in the line of duty to write 
out them now and then before they 
e finished. This causes an accumula- 
bn of bile. 
Can you imagine what a chance it was 
en a Tammany Mayor and a banker 
me within the range of dear Hender- 
’s repressed emotions? It was too 
ch to expect that he would keep quiet. 
It was also perhaps too much to ex- 
‘t that he would consider what has 
n known to students of our social and 
rticularly of our criminal life, namely, 
at everything depends upon the man- 
r in which you start children, espe- 
ully in the way you direct their sur- 
S energies into constructive instead 
destructive channels. 
course, it is ridiculous to believe 

at you could stop a burglar about to 
‘ter your house by playing Rubin- 
Fins Melody in F to him or, if a gang 
ruffans is about to assault you and 
) you of your watch and your purse, 
at they could be deterred from their 
‘pose if you started to sing “Lead 
ndly Light.” 

But, if you think the matter over, you 
“find that those children, who are 
ly taught what to do with their 
ely time and who are early intro- 
“ed to the beautiful in the shape of 
Sic, of art, will not later develop a 


oie inclination to be burglars or 
A n Vw a V 





~y Henderson, in spite of his 
bckbit,, POSe in the réle of Sir Richard 
_. €, 18 really a “reg’lar feller.” 
‘S Not the hard, cynical, cold-blooded 
“oCler that some think him and this 
»l0wed when he was a young man 
byw orxed for his father, an old time 
at (ot high standing. Then it was 
ful Henderson sang and danced 
‘ here comedy and wore a cocked 
‘ “1 Teathers, though whether that 


was accompanied by skirts or kilts, de- 
ponent sayeth not. Whether that per- 
formance sent him into journalism I 
don’t know. However, if the musical 
comedy stage lost a first class comedian, 
the world of letters gained a very able 
and exceedingly worthy contributor. 


* * * 


To show you how truly Otto Kahn 
visioned the situation when he referred 
to the power of the cultural forces to 
subdue criminal tendencies, let me tell 
you a little story, every detail of which 
can be substantiated. 

Some few years ago there was born of a 
Ukrainian peasant from Russia on that 
lower East Side which, in spite of Mr. 
Henderson, has yielded some of our 
finest talents in business as well as in 
music and art, a boy. He grew up amid 
indescribable conditions of poverty, filth 
and crime. He went to school and in 
due course became a member of a gang 
which indulged in all the evil practices 
of gang life. 

The boy, however, had an innate sense 
of form and color and so he used to 
draw pictures of people on the sidewalk. 
One day a longshoreman with a little 
clay pipe in his mouth watched the lad 
at work and, taking him by the ear, said: 
“Kiddo, you belong up at Cooper Union.” 
Here, thanks to the wonderful beneficence 
bequeathed to the city by the great phil- 
anthropist, Peter Cooper, the lad re- 
ceived encouragement and an education. 
During the years that followed he con- 
tinued at work half starved most of the 
time, till it was shown that he had 
extraordinary ability as a modeler in 
clay and was destined to be a sculptor. 

Gradually he made his way in a mod- 
est manner till some friends managed to 
introduce him to the then Senator Hard- 
ing and Mrs. Harding in Marion, Ohio. 
The Hardings being most kindly people, 
the boy was given a chance to model a 
bust of the man who has since become 
President, but he was compelled to do 
his work in the study of the senator 
while he was conducting his campaign. 

How good the bust was that he made 
is attested not only in an autographed 
photograph of the President, but in a 
very generous and appreciative letter in 
his own hand. 

Unable from lack of means to use the 
prestige thus gained the boy returned 
to New York. Here he secured an attic 
in an old building on the lower East 
Side, got a few commissions, which just 
enabled him to keep body and soul to- 
gether. 

Thus far you will see his career was 
no different from that of many another 
in the world of music, art and the pro- 
fessions, where men from the humblest 
beginning have struggled upward, like 
the great Lincoln and others, and have, 
in time, gained a position where they 
benefited not only themselves. but 
humanity. 

Now to the extraordinary part of the 
story. The young man, for he is still 
very young, realizing what a love of 
beauty had done for him in keeping him 
from a life of crime, resolved to see 
what it could do for others. So down to 
his old haunts on the lower East Side 
he went and there picked out some six 
or seven of the toughest of his former 
companions, led them up to his attic, and 
there without any speeches. about 
morality or religion, set them ‘to work 
to draw, to paint and to model. One 
of these characters was a fellow whose 
natural disposition was to shoot any- 
body for a five dollar bill or less. 

I have seen some of the work of these 
ruffians. It is extraordinary. Indeed 
one of them is destined to be a great 
artist. 

It may interest you further to know 
that a beautiful Greek girl, the daughter 
of a statesmen next to Venezelos, the 
Greek premier, hearing of this little 
school of art and of the peculiar circum- 
stances connected with it, used to come 
down and pose for the gang. One of 
the most artistic drawings in that attic 
was inspired by her. 

Kindly friends have gotten the talented 
and altruistic boy sculptor out of his 
attic into a studio in a building on Fifth 
Avenue, so the young man is just begin- 
ning to make his way. He has already 
received notice from the press, but it 
will not be long hefore the world will 
hear of him. 

The storv shows that many a lad and 
many a girl whose life is wrecked could 
be saved if thev were given a helping 
hand and their desire for self-expression, 
their energy, were expended upon con- 
structive work by developing their sense 
of beauty, color and form. 

* * * 


Could anything have been more tragic 
than the recent death in this city of 


Matteo Bensman, who was permitted to 
die of a broken heart and—starvation. 
Bensman, you know, was a Jewish com- 
poser, who had won great distinction in 
Europe. He was only forty-five years 
old when he died. His oratorio, “La 
Nunciazione,” was produced in Milan in 
1905 and won him the international gold 
medal. In the same year, in Milan, his 
opera “‘Nuova” won a success. The late 
Gustav Mahler in Vienna produced his 
colossal symphony “Palestrina,” a work 
divided into five parts, with a chorus and 
a ballet. 

A few of his friends when he was here 
endeavored to raise money to produce 
this work at the Hippodrome, but some- 
how or other they failed, whether 
through indifference because of the many 
calls that are made upon us or whether 
the matter was insufficiently or poorly 
exploited. At any rate, they had gone 
up to a point where a few hundred dol- 
lars were still needed and these they 
couldn’t get, so the performance was 
abandoned, though after Bensman’s 
death it was given. We always realize 
our duty when a man is dead. 

Certain of the papers placed the re- 
sponsibility for poor Bensman’s collapse 
upon the Musical Union, because it de- 
manded pay in advance for their work. 
While the tragedy is greatly to be re- 
gretted, it seems to me that the responsi- 
bility should not be placed upon these 
good musicians who need the money for 
everything they do. If there was any 
responsibility, it should rest upon those 
who had some knowledge of Bensman’s 
ability and who failed to respond to the 
appeal made on his behalf. 

That such a tragedy could take place 
in the great, cultured and wealthy city 
of New York would seem impossible. 
Yet I am inclined to think that it is 
not because New York lacks heart but 
simply because the matter was not prop- 
erly presented to the people, perhaps be- 
cause Bensman’s pride prevented him 
from clearly stating the position in which 
he was. 

I feel assured that if the situation 
had been given the publicity that it 
merited, this really worthy, sincere talent 
would be with us to-day. 

* * * 


That our wealthy citizens, especially 
among the Hebrews, are by no means 
insensible to almost every demand that 
is made upon them is shown by the 
wonderful benefactions of Adolph Lewi- 
sohn, to name only one. He it was, you 
know, who gave New York the Stadium 
and has been one of the principal backers 
of the concerts which are given there 
during the summer. These concerts will 
begin this year on July 6 and your old 
friend, Arthur Judson, manager of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, will again be the 
manager. 

That they will be a great success is 
assured, because back of them is a good 
committee headed by that indefatigable 
and most public spirited woman, Mrs. 
Charles S. Guggenheimer. What this 
worthy lady has accomplished in the way 
of getting this splendid enterprise going 
and in keeping it up even in these times, 
is almost incredible. 

She, you know, was one of the leading 
lights in the institution of the National 
Symphony, which has been merged with 
the New York Philharmonic. Well, if 
the National Symphony could not main- 
tain itself, it did one good thing anyway 
—its competition woke up the New York 
Symphony and the Philharmonic, so that 
both of these organizations have taken 
on new life. 

At the concerts of the Stadium, Henry 
Hadley will have a chance again. He is 
to have the first three weeks. He will 
be followed by Willy Van Hoogstraten, 
the Dutch conductor, who is also the hus- 
band of Elly Ney, the distinguished 
pianist. Van Hoogstraten has left for 
Europe to spend part of the summer in 
Bavaria with his wife. He will return 
to this country about the middle of July 
to take up his duties at the Stadium. 


* * * 


Some time ago it was announced that 
Ignace Paderewski would return to the 
concert stage—in fact some papers went 
so far as to definitely announce what 
he was to get and where he would play. 
At the time I told you that it was my 
conviction that the great Polish patriot 
would never return to the concert plat- 
form except under the most dire need, 
or perhaps with the hope of raising 
money for his distressed compatriots. 
My reason was simply that I knew his 
intense. conscientiousness and that he 
would never, merely for the sake of 
money, undertake again a professional 
career unless he felt that he was fully 
up to the mark, which it was impossible 
for a man to be who had been away from 


the concert field so long and who had 
virtually given up practice. 

How justified I was is shown by the 
recent announcement that Mr. Paderew- 
ski has abandoned all idea of coming 
back and is going to devote his attention 
to growing almonds on his fine ranch 
in California. You know, he had put 
the ranch in the market but he found 
that he could not get anything like the 
value of the property with the improve- 
ments that he had made, so he made up 
his mind to acquire more land and plant 
more almond trees. 

If he does anything in a musical way, 
it will be in the shape of new scores for 
the piano, but this will not be in the 
immediate future. He has not attended 
any musical performance for some time. 
The last concert he heard was when he 
was in New York and had, as he says, 
the pleasure of listening to Rach- 
maninoff. 

It is not every great artist who would 
refuse the lure of several thousand dol- 
lars a concert to return to the stage. 
But then, Paderewski never was am- 
bitious for money and when he had it, 
he dispensed it with princely generosity. 
No one who was worthy ever appealed 
to him and went away empty handed. 

What he lost during the war it is diffi- 
cult to compute. It is thought that what 
he gave his country virtually meant his 
whole fortune, so that he has not much 
left to-day but his ranch in California. 


* * * 


The Caruso Fund seems to languish 
and from all I hear there doesn’t seem 
to be the interest taken in it that was 
hoped and expected. Through the energy 
of Charles D. Isaacson, of the New York 
Evening Mail, it is said a very strong 
committee was formed in Boston, at the 
head of which were the Governor of 
Massachusetts, the Mayor and other 
notables. They promised to raise $100,- 
000, but it is said that they haven’t yet 
raised a dollar. A similar story comes 
from Albany and other cities. 

It reminds me of something Caruso 
said to.me a few years ago, when I 
happened to compliment him upon the 
excellence of a certain performance. He 
replied: “Yes, my dear. The popular 
tenor has his day, his hour of success, 
the praise, the flowers, the friends, the 
kind newspaper notices. Then one day 
he falls sick. He pass out. Maybe he 
die. In a little while, his very name is 
forgotten, except you may see it in some 
books. He has his moment and then— 


oblivion.” 
* * & 


Writing of Caruso suggests to me that 
there was a great deal of curiosity as 
to how Martinelli would carry off the 
réle of Samson in Saint-Saéns’ opera, 
when it was recently revived. Samson, 
you know, was one of Caruso’s last great 
roles. He was really wonderful in it, 
though not so wonderful, I think, as he 
was as Eleazar in Halévy’s “La Juive.” 

At first, Martinelli appeared to be 
somewhat restrained, but later he broke 
through the reserve and his natural 
anxiety in assuming the réle under the 
circumstances. Then he gave a manly, 
vigorous performance. After he has 
sung the réle a few times, he will go to 
greater heights. For the present, let 
it be said to his credit that even the 
most captious who heard him could not 
but accord him the highest measure of 
praise. Physically I would say that he 
was more suited to the réle than Caruso, 
who, you know, had grown rather stout 
when he appeared in it at the Metro- 


politan. 
* * * 


No doubt some of your readers have 
already been to that delightful Russian 
performance, “Chauve Souris,” at the 
Forty-Ninth Street Theater, and have 
enjoyed that delightful mélange of 
comedy, music and drama. 

Do you know to whom you owe the 
bringing over of this inimitable com- 
pany? It is to our good friend Otto H. 
Kahn. He and Lee Shubert, well known 
manager, are responsible for financing 
it. The receipts are running to $6,000 a 
week profit, so it’s a good investment. 

This will help make good some of the 
money that Mr. Kahn and Mr. Vander- 
bilt lost on the production of the artistic 
Russian ballet at the Century Opera 
House, for which, however, we can never 
sufficiently thank them. It was the Rus- 
sians who revolutionized the ancient 
form of the ballet which always bored 
me to death and I believe always made 
dear good Gatti sick when the various 
twinkletoes in their little white petti- 
coats flounced onto the stage and broke 
up the story of the opera. 


The management of the “Chauve 
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Souris” was given to Morris Gest. 
Morris, a young Russian, came into 
prominence through marrying the 


daughter of Belasco, the famous play- 
wrignt and manager. 

lt may interest you to know how Gest 
got his start. It was at the time that 
Puccini undertook to write an opera on 
Belasco’s drama, “The Girl of the 
Golden West.” Belasco with that high- 
minded generosity which has always 
been characteristic of him, gave Puccini 
the rights of the drama without exact- 
ing a single cent in return. Through 
this his son-in-law, Gest, got in with the 
Metropolitan people, who put him into 
the Manhattan Opera House to help keep 
the Chicago Opera Association out of 
New York. 

When Otto Kahn was in Paris he saw 
the Russian Ballet, so did his good 
friend Mr. Vanderbilt. They agreed 
that it would be a good thing to bring 
it to this country. ‘hat is how it came, 
under the auspices of the Metropolitan, 
to be presented at the Century ‘Theater 
where, however, it lost money partly be- 
cause Diaghileff, the manager, exacted 
an extraordinary recompense. Then 
there was considerable bad management 
to help the thing along. But, as I said, 
even if Kahn and Vanderbilt lost over 
a quarter of a million on that ballet, 
they. have the gratitude of New York 
and the rest of the country that had an 
opportunity to see something that was 
artistic, beautiful and inspiring. 

* * * 


The real brain behind Russian Ballet, 
if we go back to its appearance in Paris 
and elsewhere before it came to this 
country, was Michel Fokine. He it was 
who originated “Petrouchka,” ‘“Cleo- 
patre” the “Spectacle de la Rose,” 
“Carnival,” “Prince Igor.” It was really 
Fokine who introduced the Russian in- 
dependent ballet in Russia. 

I met him the other day and found him 
a very retiring man, slight in build, who 
when you first meet him, except for his 
pale, ascetic, intellectual face, would 
scarcely give you any idea of his wonder- 
ful ability and imaginative power. 

Fokine hopes to produce ballet in this 
country, for he is very ambitious to show 
America his ballet, not as it was given 
at the Century or even at the Metro- 
politan, but his real work. 

Knowing that when he was in Stock- 
holm, he had produced the “Moonlight 
Sonata” with 1000 girls and also a ballet 
entitled “Autumn” to the music of 
Tchaikovsky, where 300 girls represent- 
ing leaves danced to the delight of 
crowded houses, I suggested to him that 
he should get in touch with the people 
who have the Stadium concerts in hand 
for the summer, that he should get a 
few hundred girls from the high schools 
and colleges and present the “Moonlight 
Sonata” here with these young ladies, 
which would really be a wonderful edu- 
cation for them and also for the public. 

He seemed taken with the idea, so I 
hope he may receive consideration from 
Mrs. Charles Guggenheimer and Mr. 
Lewisohn and those interested with them, 
for it is an assured success from the 
start and incidentally would cost very 
little to produce. ; 


— 


A friend induced me to go the other 
night to the Fulton Theater to witness a 
performance of Leonid Andreyev’s play, 
which has been translated from the Rus- 
sian by Gregory Zilboorg and is entitled 
“He Who Gets Slapped.” The action 
takes place in a room off the ring of a 
circus in one of the large cities of 
France. You see all the various per- 
formers getting ready. You see them 
as they go on and come off. 

Enter unto them a man, evidently an 
aristocrat, to demand an engagement. 
What can he do? Nothing. Finally, he 
decides that he will assume the réle of 
a clown who gets slapped by the other 
performers and so excites the hilarity 
of people who always seem happy when 
somebody gets hurt. 

As the story develops it seems this 
man was betrayed by his dearest friend, 
who ran away with his wife. The man’s 
tragedy is emphasized by his clown face, 
red nose and incongruous costume. He 
falls in love with a sweet little eques- 
trienne queen and in the end, to save 
her from being sold by her pseudo 
father, a renegade, who adopted her 
when she was a baby and who was about 
to give her in marriage to a middle- 
aged, dissolute banker, he poisons her 


and himself. The curtain falls on a 
double tragedy. 

The réle of the pretty little queen with 
whom the bareback rider is in love and 
whose affection she appears to return is 
exceedingly difficult. The girl has to be 
full of feeling, impulsive, yet absolutely 
innocent, simple and modest. The part 
was taken by a young lady who gave one 
of the most charming, appealing presen- 
tations of the ingenue that I remember 
for many and many a year. They say 
she is a graduate of the American Acad- 
emy of Dramatic Art, commonly known 
as the Sargent School. If so, she’s a 
credit to it. 

When I looked over the program I dis- 
covered that the little miss who played 
so charmingly and so naturally is 
Margalo Gillmore, the granddaughter of 
dear, long dead Paddy Gillmore, band- 
master for many years of the old 
Twenty-Second Regiment Band, which 
used to parade down Broadway to the 
enthusiasm of the crowd. Paddy always 
got a separate cheer, for he was one of 
the most beloved of the characters of 
“ve olden time” in this city when it was 
not so rich, did not have skyscrapers, 
nor subways, nor the elevated, nor the 
wireless, but perhaps was a little 
kindlier and more human. 

Paddy Gillmore, you know, broke all 
precedents when he organized the great 
peace jubilee in Boston and managed to 
bring over the band of the English 
Guards, something that had been de- 
clared could never be done, but Paddy 
did it. Incidentally with the Guards, 
there came the most celebrated cornetist 
of the time, a bald-headed, fat, little 
man by the name of Jules Levy, who 
could produce the most wonderful music 
from his instrument and was able, alone, 
to crowd Madison Square Garden when 
Gillmore gave his concerts there. In- 
deed, it was Gillmore who opened Madi- 
son Square Garden when it was first 
built. 

Levy was such an artist that he could 
phrase the “Cujus Animam” from the 
“Stabat Mater” better than any tenor 
could sing it. He wore a monocle a la de 
Segurola and was a very good natured 
fellow. He had come up from the 
gutter in England, so you see that was 
another rise from the lowest. Among 
his various matrimonial experiences, he 
married Miss Conway, the daughter of 
Mother Conway, the old-time manager, 
greatly beloved. She had the old Brook- 
lyn Theater at the time it burned down 
with a loss of hundreds of lives. 

In writing of that play at the Fulton, 
which is masterly, let me not forget to 
mention the fine, artistic performance 
of Frank Reicher in the rdéle of a dis- 
solute aristocrat, the father of the little 
heroine. His diction was spendidly clear 
and convincing, as was that of John 
Blair, the bad man, who had run away 
with the wife of “He Who Gets Slapped,” 
but if “He” was anything like the char- 
acter as presented the lady should be 
forgiven and—congratulated. 

* * a 


That there is a great deal of culture 
in this country of which the world at 
large knows little or nothing, I en- 
deavored to show when I referred to my 
delightful afternoon in the palatial home 
of Adolph Lewisohn, the multi-millionaire 
and philanthropist. 

Had another chance recently of a 
similar experience. A little company of 
people distinguished in the world of mu- 
sic and art had assembled at the invita- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Pulitzer, the 
proprietor of the New York World, in 
their fine home on the East side of Cen- 
tral Park, to hear the New York String 
Quartet, which they have been assisting. 
The Quartet is about to make a public 
début in the Stadium this summer. The 
members are Ottokar Cadek, Jaroslav 
Siskovsky, Ludwig Schwab and Bedrich 
Vaska. 

The program consisted of Beethoven’s 
Quartet in F Minor and a Quartet in E 
Minor from Smetana’s “From My Life.” 
These musicians have learned to play 
together in a manner that will surely 
impress and delight the public when they 


appear. They were enthusiastically re- 
ceived. The evening was delightful. 
The guests were received by Mrs. 


Pulitzer, a tall, stately, most gracious 
hostess, whose home has that refinement 
which at once proclaims the woman of 
culture. 

There I had the pleasure of having 
on one side of me a most charming and 
entertaining lady, one who has interested 
herself in a number of charities and is 
particularly ready to support every 
worthy musical endeavor. Handsomely 
gowned and with her noble head of grey 
hair, she made a picture. She is the 
wife of Samuel Untermyer, the noted 
lawyer, whose public-spirited work has 
been recently testified to by a golden 
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cup given him by some 50,000 working 
men and a wonderfully bound volume 
given him by some 50,000 working 
women. These two gifts are, in his 
wife’s opinion, a finer title of nobility 
than any king or queen could confer. 
On the other side of me sat a young 
loveliness, by name Claire Sveeenski. I 
had met her at Adolph Lewisohn’s. She 
is the daughter of Svecenski, who played 
the viola in that wonderful Kneisel 
quartet which was never surpassed while 
it lasted. The little lady is extra- 
ordinarily gifted they say as a pianist. 
She has studied with Bauer and is now 
studying, I believe, with Josef Hofmann. 
She finds it difficult to get her name 
properly pronounced, so she wrote it 
down on my program. At any rate, like 
the rose she resembles, she would be as 
sweet by any other name. When I 
wanted to know whether she was not a 
Czecho-Slovak—“No,” she replied with a 
lovely lisp, “a Jugoslav, if you please.” 
Right behind her sat her distinguished 
and noted father, a musician of the high- 
est distinction. Next. to Mrs. Unter- 
myer sat the little lady’s mother. If I 
were a sculptor, I should wish to im- 
mortalize her face. It is so full of life, 
of animation.. It expresses so much. 
Any woman, if she has the features, can 
be handsome, but Mme. Svecenski adds 
to a regal type a comeliness, a vivacity 
and an intelligence that would charm 
the most reluctant bachelor into matri- 
mony. No wonder, with such a husband, 
she has a beautiful and talented child. 


* * ae 


Made a bad break after the recital 
when I mistook Bachaus, the noted Ger- 
man pianist, for Deems Taylor, the mu- 
sic critic of the World, but when you are 
getting old and don’t see very ‘well, these 
things happen. Anyway, the mistake 
should offend neither, for they both be- 
long to the intelligentsia and in the first 
rank at that. 

Bachaus told me how he had enjoyed 
my little reference to Mischa Elman’s 
papa when I denied the story that the 
dear old gentleman was going to estab- 
lish a conservatory to teach English as 
he thinks it is spoken. I told him 
he had given me still greater enjoyment 
by his article in the World on the com- 
positions by Dutch composers recently 
produced by Mengelberg. 

When he seemed astounded and dis- 
claimed having written anything for the 
World, I insisted that the article had 
appeared under his signature, on which 
he exclaimed: “Who do you think I 
am?” 

“Deems Taylor,” said I. 

“Not a bit of it,” said he. 
Bachaus.” 

Well, well, mistakes will happen in 
the best regulated families, but Deems 
Taylor cannot be hurt for having been 
mistaken for one of the most worthy as 


“T .am 


well as able German pianists th. We 
have among us, nor can Bacha): be 
offended that he was mistaken for ; 1 of 
our leading musical critics, who is pyoy. 
ing that such a personage as the A meyj. 
can composer does exist even if ther 
are people who believe that it is oy, 
probable that some ancient mon:'«; , 
few million years old still roan ¢, 
wilds of Patagonia. 


* * * 


Also met that lovely lady M: : 
and her distinguished lawyer hys))anq 
You know the Rices are the bene, jen; 
people who occasionally yield their find 
apartment to the American com) osers 
to enable them to try it out on th. 


Ricg 


do 
though in this case it is on the cats, fy 
Mr. and Mrs. Rice are the proud owners 
of two wonderful Persian felines wy) 
have become connoisseurs. When the, 
like the music, they amble about tha 
apartment. When they don’t like ;; 


they disappear under the sofa. 
Before I left that charming party | 
was corralled by a very tall young ma 
who was introduced to me as a grea 
’cellist from England. Unfortunate] 
his name escaped me, but he took thd 
opportunity to press my hand anid ¢ 
assure me that he greatly appreciate 
the position I had taken in insisting tha 
the best manner to introduce an artis 
of merit is to say nothing in advancd 
about him but to leave it to the critic 
and the audience to judge for them 
selves. Most ’cellists that I have know: 
looked small beside their instrument. 
can assure you that when this English 
man appears, he will loom over his i: 
strument like the Woolworth Building. 


of a * 


Inspired by my story of the musica 
dog which belorigs to John Proctor Mil! 
of Alabama, Henry D. Tovey, Directo 
of the School of Music in the Universit; 
of Arkansas, writes me that he has ; 
dog which has Mr. Mills’ dog ‘faded.’ 
Tovey’s dog is called “Mike” and is 4 
Boston Bull. He not only sings, whe 
requested, but plays the piano, sitting 
on his haunches and.using his front fee 
with a much better wrist movement tha 
many professionals whom Tovey says h¢ 
has been unlucky enough to hear. 

According to Tovey this mutt will sing 
and accompany himself when asked t 
and also has a different movement whe 
asked to play a sonata. Tovey, if ther 
are any unbelieving Thomases, is read 
to furnish affidavits. 

As the Italians say, “Se non é ver 
ben trovato”—“If it isn’t true, ’tis wel 


concocted,” says your 
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Mona Gondré, Diseuse, in One of Her Im- 
personations 


When Francis Rogers, the New York 
baritone, returned with his wife from his 
work as a war-time entertainer in 
France, he brought with him another of 
the musicians who did their bit behind 
the lines. This was Mona Gondré, 


known to the American doughboys a 
“four feet of fascination.” She haq 
earlier won the rank of leading juven! 
comédienne in the Théatre, de ]’Odeon | 
Paris. Now American audiences 4 
home in the United States are becoming 
acquainted with her distinguished ar 
A Pacific Coast tour has been booket 
for her in conjunction with Elise Sore!! 
of the Salzedo Harp Ensemble. Mis 
Sorelle appears in the dual capacity ° 
harp soloist and piano accompanist ! 
the programs in which she is presente 
with Mile. Gondré, whose California 10 
presarios are L. E. Behymer and Se!) 
Oppenheimer. Besides her EE! 
songs, Mlle..Gondré gives little Iren¢ 
ditties, which she prefaces with a ' sul 
in English. For these numbers she 00! 
costumes chosen with an eye not on!) 
beauty but also to authenticity. Une © 
them is more than 100 years old. Arte 
a tour of Missouri and Kansas wit" ¢ 
Salzedo Harp Ensemble, Mlle. Goné 
will sail for Europe in May. she ™ 
just been engaged to play in a ! 
version of “Little Lord Fauntlero: 
With only one interval, whic! 
spent in hospital, because of 4 
wound, Mlle. Gondré served as 
tainer continuously throughout the 
Her work at that time, with Frene! 
English and American soldiers, ! 
proved, in her recitals in this countr), 
have prepared new audiences for he! 
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Levitzki Booked with Orchestras 
Mischa Levitzki will play five ©™% 


with the New York Symphony nex! ©" 
son. In addition to a pair of the \é 
York subscription concerts, he Wi 
soloist on tour with it in Washine™ 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, on Fe “i 
21, and 22. On Nov. 10 and 11 he 
play with the Chicago Symphony 4" © 
Jan. 4 and 6 with the Cleveland ! 
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Oratorio Society Presents Immortal Religious Work with Noted 
Soloists and New York Symphony—Schumann Club Gives 
Its Last Concert as Women’s Chorus—Waning of Season 
Reflected in Fewer Concerts and Recitals 


MLCT LOLOCOGALUOOEUOCRCEUUUOHOLUS UU LIeELUUAL COLL PPOOIeOeAHOReOOI COOTI REGIA REGO LOOT CONHHCLOTT OOOO TUUTTTOUUnTUOTTTT(1 


UTSTANDING among the events of the week of concerts and recitals in 
New York was the performance of Bach’s immortal setting of “The 
passion, According to St. Matthew,” by the Oratorio Socieay, under the 
direction of Albert Stoessel, with eminent soloists and with the New York 


symphony participating. 


Other choral music included the last 
concert of the Schumann Club as a 
women’s chorus, and a program by the 
Liederkranz. Recitals of interest were 
fewer than in any week since early in 
the season. Ernestine Schumann Heink 
made her only New York appearance in 
concert at the Hippodrome Sunday 
night. A new singer who attracted no- 
tice was Orpha Holstman of Chicago. 
Maria Ivogiin gave her third New York 
Alberto Terrasi, 
with assisting artists, and Rudolph Jung 
were other singers, heard earlier in the 
season, Who reappeared. Rosa Ponselle 
presented a program before the Ruben- 
stein Club. Pianists of the week in- 
cluded Elly Ney and Winifred Byrd. The 
last of the series of organ recitals by 
Charles M. Courboin at the Wanamaker 
auditorium was given on Saturday after- 
noon, Louisette and Cécile Talma were 
heard in a joint program of vocal and 
piano numbers. 


The Schumann Club, April 10 


Assisted. by the Chamber Music Art 
Society, the Schumann Club of New 
York, Perey Rector Stephens, conductor, 
presented its farewell concert as a wo- 
men’s chorus at Aeolian Hall Monday 
evening. Printed slips in the. program 
contained an announcement that, after 
nine years in its present form, the Club 
will be reorganized as a mixed chorus of 
about sixty voices and will be known as 
the Schumann Choir. The chorus has 
brought out much new music, particu- 
larly in the form of arrangements made 
especially for it by Deems Taylor and 
others, and with a record of a hundred 
such compositions to its credit, the con- 
ductor came to the conclusion that it 
must broaden its field or merely repeat 





5 or imitate what it already has done. 


Monday night’s program was made up 
of numbers selected from salient suc- 
cesses Of earlier concerts. With four ex- 
teptions, these were arrangements, 
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adaptations or original work by Deems 
Taylor. His setting of “The Chambered 
Nautilus,” in the performance of which 
the Chamber Music Art Society partici- 
pated, was his most important contribu- 
tion to the program. The other numbers 
were choral versions of four Schumann 
songs, “Widmung,” “Wenn ich friih in 
den Garten geh’,” “Der traiimende See,” 
“Schwirrend, Tambourin,” a group of 
five French numbers, including Duparc’s 
“Soupir,” Chausson’s “Le Colibri,” and 
some traditional airs; and five Czecho- 
Slovak folk-songs, heard at an earlier 
concert this season. In all of these, the 
Club sang with its usual freshness ana 
beauty of tone, and in all but the first 
of the Schumann group—which had 
jagged moments—with that fine finish 
and precision which have justified the 
conductor in regarding his organization 
as a vocal “chamber music ensemble.” 
Several incidental solos were well sung 
by members of the chorus (not named on 
the program), and there were attractive 
groupings of four, five, six and seven 
voices. It was, in all, singing in which’ 
Mr. Stephens could take much pride. 
Accompaniments were well played by 
Harold Osborn Smith. 

“The Chambered Nautilus” impressed 
the reviewer as a composition of much 
charm and of admirable workmanship. 
As a setting of the poem, however, 
numerous repetitions of words to prolong 
a mood, and some bending of sentences 
to fit the structure—rather than the 
structure arising out of the words—were 
a trifle disconcerting, but the musical 
effect was usually of compensating 
beauty. The composer was discovered in 
the balcony and bowed acknowledgment 
of the applause. 

The Chamber Music Art _ Society 
played Wolf-Ferrari’s “Kammersym- 
phonie,” Op. 8, for small orchestra. The 
work abounds in melodies akin to the 
composer’s operatic airs, some of them of 
an inferior character. There was plenty 
of applause throughout the program. 

O. 





Rudolf Jung, April 10 


Rudolf Jung, the Swiss tenor, who 
earlier in the season sang in its entirety 
the formidable “Winterreise” Suite of 
Schubert again undertook with success 
a heavy task on the evening of April 
10, when he presented Brahms’ song- 
cycle “Die Schéne Magelone,” founded 
on the novel of Ludwig Tieck. The re- 
cital was given in the ball-room of the 
Hotel des Artistes. The connecting nar- 
rative between the songs was read by 
Dr. Ernest Dewald and the accompani- 
ment excellently played by Juan Reyes. 
The talent of Mr. Jung is one obviously 
fitted to programs of this order and his 
audience, of considerable size, was high- 
ly appreciative. He again displayed a 
voice of much power and generous color- 
ing. L. B. 





Cécile and Louisette Talma, 
April 10 


At the Magna Chordia Chambers on 
Monday evening, April 10, Cécile Talma, 
who may be well described as a diseuse 
with a good soprano voice, and her 
daughter, Louisette Talma, pianist, were 
heard in an interesting recital of more 
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than usual merit. Cécile Talma opened 
the program with two short groups of 
Eighteenth Century songs, one French 
and the other English, which she gave 
with equal distinction and charm. She 
was at her best in a third group of Bre- 
ton folk-songs with the well-known 
“‘Margoton” thrown in for good measure. 
The soprano also sang several Louisiana 
plantation songs with much beauty of 
voice. Louisette Talma, who is very 
youthful, gave promise of a fine artistic 
future. Her numbers included the Pre- 
amble to Schumann’s “Carnaval” and 
the “Jeux d’Eau” of Ravel, in which she 
was at her best. L. B. 





Orpha Kendall Holstman, 
April 11 
Orpha Kendall Holstman, soprano, 
who hails from Chicago and who has 
been heard frequently in and about her 
native city, made her first New York 
appearance in a recital in Aeolian Hall 


on Tuesday afternoon of last week. Mme. 
Holstman presented her program entire- 
ly in English and for devotees of song 
and opera in the vernacular, her remark- 
ably clear diction must have made this 
a triumph, as every syllable was distinct- 
ly understood. While the singer’s voice 
is one of large volume, her most inter- 
esting work was done in songs that were 
more or less of a miniature character, 
such as Cornelius’ “Christ, the Friend of 
Children” and two charming numbers 
billed as “Melodies of Revolutionary 
Times” and entitled “Sheep in Clusters” 
and “The Heavy Hours.” Two songs by 
Marx E. Oberndorfer, who acted as ac- 
companist, were well received, the former 
of these, ‘‘Love’s Morn” being the better 
musically and the better sung. Howard 
McKinney’s “In My Soul’s House” was 
also given much applause. Mme. Holts- 
man is a most satisfactory recital artist. 
Her singing has every essential and her 
voice, lovely in quality and exceedingly 
well produced, is far above the average. 
Chicago is fortunate in having such a 
sterling artist to its credit. J. A. H. 


Winifred Byrd, April 11 
Winifred Byrd, pianist, who has play- 
ed numerous times in New York, but 
who of late has been touring in the West, 


gave a recital in Aeolian Hall on Tues- 
day night of last week, presenting Schu- 
mann’s “Faschingsschwank” a group by 
Chopin, one by Liszt and one by Mac- 
Dowell, Stierlin-Vallon, Leschetizky and 
Strauss-Schulz-Evler. Miss Byrd ap- 
proached her program in businesslike 
fashion and exhibited the same fluent 
technique that has characterized her 
work heretofore. Her tone, however, 
especially in the Schumann, was not 
sympathetic nor was its volume in direct 
proportion with the amount of muscular 
effort expended. Her pedaling was of 
exceptional clarity. Of her Chopin num- 
bers, the final Etude in E was the best 
played. J. A. H. 


Elly Ney, April 11 


The fifth and last recital of the season 
by Elly Ney, pianist, was devoted to a 
group of Brahms; the Schubert Sonata 
in D, Op. 53; the Chopin Fantasie in 
F. Minor, Op. 49, and the Schumann 
“ftudes Symphoniques.” The artist 
again played convincingly, particularly 
in the Brahms works, communicating a 
rare pleasure at moments to her audi- 
tors by the virtues of scholarliness and 
strength. A subdued and eloquent son- 
ority now and again marked her playing, 
and the last movement of the Schubert 
work was played with great rhythmic 
vivacity. .M.K 


**St. Matthew Passion,” April 13 


Holy Week brought with it a per- 
formance of “The Passion According to 
St. Matthew,” by the New York Ora- 
torio Society, under the leadership of 


Albert Stoessel, with five noted soloists, 
and with the New York Symphony, en- 
listed in support of the singers. The so- 
loists were Olive Marshall, soprano; 
Marguerite D’Alvarez, contralto; George 
Meader, tenor; Reinald Werrenrath, 
baritone, and Charles T. Tittmann, bass. 
Frederick Shattuck, pianist, and Philip 
James, organist, contributed to the en- 
semble. A chorus from the Parnassus 














[Continued on page 40] 


Baal s “St. Matthew Passion an Event of New York Week 
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THEATER MUSICIANS 
ORGANIZE CONCERTS 


Manhattan Orchestral Society 
Heard in First Popu- 
lar Program 


A body of some seventy-five instru- 
mentalists, mostly musicians employed 
in New York theaters, and organized 
under the name of the Manhattan Or- 


chestral Society, gave a début perform- 
ance on Sunday night, April 16, at the 
Century Theater in a program designed 
to attract a popular audience. The first 
appearance of the new orchestra was 
a highly auspicious one, both from the 
point of view of patronage and of ar- 
tistic merit. It is the plan of the organi- 
zation to arrange by popular subscrip- 
tion sufficient support to insure a con- 
tinuance of the Sunday night perform- 
ances. 

The program was divided into two 
parts, one devoted to purely classic mu- 
sic and one to music of a lighter sort. 
Max Bendix conducted the former and 
G. Besrodny, violinist, and Matilda Lo- 
cus, a youthful pianist, played solo num- 





bers. The “heavier” portions of the 
program included the “Rienzi” Over- 
ture, the “Capriccio Italienne” and 


“Marche Slav” of Tchaikovsky, and the 
Ballet Music from “Faust.” Mr. Bes- 
rodny played the “Meditation” from 
“Thais” and Miss Locus the Saint- 
Saéns Piano Concerto in G Minor. 

In the “popular” section of the pro- 
gram, Marion Green, baritone; Harold 
Murray, tenor; Olga Cook, soprano, and 
Bertram Peacock, baritone, were heard 
as soloists in music from the operettas 
“Sweethearts,” “Blossom Time,” “The 
Rose of Stamboul,” “The Blue Paradise” 
and “The Blushing Bride,” composed by 
Sigmund Romberg and conducted by him. 


COMPOSERS PRESENT WORKS 








Many Numbers in Program of Singing 
Teachers’ Association 


Four American composers, Dwight 
Fiske, Fay Foster, Mabel Wood Hill and 
Elliott Schenck, presented a number of 
their works at the meeting of the New 


York Singing Teachers’ Association held 
at the Carnegie Hall Studios on the 
evening of April 11. The assisting 
artists were Dorothy Fox, Pauline Jen- 
nings and Lotta Madden, sopranos, and 
Lionel Storr, bass baritone. 

The compositions of Mr. Fiske com- 
prised the engaging “The Bird,” two 
“Queen Mab” numbers, “Sleep,” “Mary 
and I” and “Shadow March,” with Miss 
Fox as soloist. Miss Foster’s composi- 
tions included “At the Window,” “My 
Menagerie,” “Dusk in June,” “Secret 
Languages” and “When Lovers Part,” 
all delightful genre works, well given by 
Miss Jennings. Mrs. Hill’s works in- 
cluded “Ebb Tide,” “Snow on the Hills,” 
“Alone,” “Old English Lullaby” and 
“The Gull.” These numbers were sym- 
pathetically sung by Miss Madden, the 
Lullaby being particularly delightful. 
Mr. Storr’s large and well modulated 
voice was heard in six compositions by 
Mr. Schenck, all of which bore the im- 
print of a sincere individuality. These 
were “A Parting,” “The Deep Sea 
Pearl,” “Panfilo’s Song,” “I Turn My 
Eyes, O Love,” “Love Songs of the 
Nightingale” and “Over the Sea to 
Skye.” R. M. K. 


Harriette Cady Gives Another “Intimate 
Recital” 


Harriette Cady, pianist, gave another 
of her “intimate recitals” at Steinway 
Hall recently, when she played a compre- 
hensive program which included works 
by Chopin, Gluck, Beethoven, Arensky 
and Rachmaninoff.” Among the most 
interesting of the numbers was a Span- 
ish folk-song, “Ay! Ay! Ay!” and sev- 
eral Russian folk-songs in dance form 
arranged fer the piano by Miss Cady. 








Alice Frisca Plays for Marquette Club 


Alice Frisca, pianist, was soloist at a 
meeting of the Marquette Club in the 
East ballroom of the Commodore Hotel, 
New York, on the evening of April 8. 
She played groups of classical and mod- 
ern numbers and was received enthusi- 


astically. 
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V isits of Six Guest Conductors Mark Peak 
of Season s Orchestral Activity in Berlin 
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ae ERLIN, April 9.— 
*~ 4 During the past 
fortnight Berlin 
orchestras reached 
the height of their 
activity during the 
present season and 
half a dozen guest 








conductors made 
appearances in pro- 
grams of varied 


interest, in addition to the regular con- 
cert series of the Philharmonic under 
the baton of Wilhelm Furtwiangler, 
who as the successor of Arthur Nikisch 
can now lay just claim to the title of 
Germany’s foremost conductor. Appleby 
Matthews, conductor of the Birming- 
ham City Orchestra, came from Eng- 
land and again gave readings of inter- 
esting compositions by the younger Eng- 
lish composers. 

Alexander Glazounoff, the Russian 
composer, figured as a guest with the 
Philharmonic while passing through 
Berlin on his North European tour. At 
the Singakademie recently, the Stock- 
holm conductor, Tor Mann, led the Phil- 
harmonic in an all-Swedish program 
which included William Sehmer’s 
“Miniatures,” a new violin concerto by 
Gustav Heintze, and Kurt Atterberg’s 
Second Symphony in F Minor. Tobias 
Wilhemji, also from Sweden, played the 
concerto with distinction. 

Fritz Busch, general music director 
of Dresden, conducted the Philharmonic 
in a program in which he gave a fine 


Tlustrierte Zeitung 
Wilhelm Furtwingler, Successor of Arthur 
Nikisch in Berlin and Leipzig 


reading of Berlioz’s unfamiliar overture 
to Byron’s “Corsair.” On the same pro- 
gram Celeste Chop-Groenevelt gave a 
fine interpretation of Sinding’s Piano 
Concerto in D Flat. Werner Wolff also 
acted as a guest conductor with the 
Philharmonic. 





With the Staatsoper Orchestra, which 
he will abandon shortly to take up his 
new duties here and in Leipzig, Furt- 
wingler conducted a fine program which 
included “Deutsche Wandervégel,” a 
new work by Friederich E. Koch, the 
Berlioz “Roman Carneval” and Reger’s 
“Mozart Variations.” His conducting 
of the Berlioz was especially fine. 


American Artist at Staatsoper 


At the Staatsoper, Ethel Frank, the 
American soprano, gave an excellent 
performance recently as guest artist in 
“The Magic Flute.” She was supported 
by the usual fine cast which includes 
Heckmann-Bettendorf, Knetel, Binder- 


nagel, Kroo, Jiaiger-Weibert, Marherr- 
Wagner, Bieber and Manke. Kapell- 
meister Ehrenberg conducted. At the 


same house von Schilling’s “Mona Lisa” 
has been restored to the répertoire with 
Barbara Kemp giving her fine interpreta- 
tion of the leading réle. The composer 
conducted at the opening performance 
and the cast included Heckmann-Betten- 
dorf, Manke, Scheidel, Kirchner, Helgers, 
Henke, Habich, Philipp and Desidor 
Zador. 

The Tonkunstler-Verein in its latest 
list of first hearings produced two really 
interesting compositions full of promise 
for the composers Max Laurischkus and 
Bruno Stiirmer. The former was repre- 
sented by a Sextet Op. 35 for flute, oboe, 
clarionet, horn, bassoon and piano and 
the latter by a Suite in G Minor for wind 
and string instruments. The two works 


were performed by Laurischkus, 
Schubert, Hjalmar von Dameck, } yan, 
Veit, Willi Hober, Armin Lieberman, 


Wilhelm Linus, Albert Harzer, Gusta; 


Kern, Otto Konrad, Oskar Schuman; and 
Fritz Moritz. 

A promising new orchestral work }y 
the twenty-one year old composer, ! rng 
Krenek, had a first performance rec.y+), 
by the Philharmonic. The compositio, 
which is identified as Symphony (», 7 
was full of skillful writing and 
thematic treatment was of high o; 


Ultra-Modern Music Heard 


Acting as missionary for the ultra. 
modernists of the international groyp 
Erwin Schulhoff, pianist, gave a recita| 
recently of compositions by K. B. Jiraks 
Lord Berners, Felix Petyrek, Alfredo 
Casella, Erik Satie and Stravinsky: , 
program which was more notable for 
quantity than quality and introduced 
here the works of some of these com. 
posers for the first time. Whether or 
not the material was worth the effort. 
the fact remains that the pianist over. 
came the technical difficulties in admir. 
able style. 

At a recent Bliithner Orchestra con 
cert conducted by Benno Bardi-Poswian- 
sky, Alice Bardos, violinist, played with 
tonal beauty and artistic distinction the 
Mozart A Minor Concerto. Another 
good violin performance was given re- 
cently by Cecilia Hansen in the Vivaldi 
Concerto with the Philharmonic. Tit 
Lambrino, pianist, and Maria Flori, vio- 
linist, gave interesting recitals. Alfred 
Piccaver, American tenor from the 
Vienna Opera and well known here, gave 


a fine program of lieder. Two English 
artists, Alma Moodie, violinist, and 
Ursula Greville, soprano, were heard 


during the past fortnight in recitals of 
more than usual merit. 





Monte Carlo Hails Opera 
by Roumanian Composer 





MONTE CARLO, April 9.—“‘The Tragic 
Wedding,” a new two-act opera by the 
Roumanian composer, Alexis Catargi, a 
pupil of Gédalge, met with a genuine 
critical success at its premiére here. 
Once more credit must be given to Raoul 
de Gunsbourg, director of the Opéra, for 
discernment in choosing novelties for his 
public. The work is based upon an old 
Roumanian legend and moves with truly 
dramatic speed toward a climax, revolv- 
ing about the triangle of a Princess, a 
Knight (modeled somewhat after Tris- 
tan) and a cruel and vindictive Moun- 
tain King. The score could scarcely be 
better adapted to the action than it is, 
and it contains some exquisite melodies, 
full of color, and orchestrated in a 
fashion which brings distinction to the 
composer. 

The work fulfills amply the promise 
given by the same composer’s Symphony 
with Chorus, heard for the first time in 
Paris some years ago The three princi- 
pal réles were admirably sung and acted 
by Nelly Martyl, a young artist who has 
attracted much attention this season; by 
the tenor Goffin and the baritone Lantéri. 
In the second act there is an admirable 
ballet, danced by Sedova, Granzeva and 
Mouravieva, which is richly reminiscent 
of the folk music of Little Russia. 
Georges Lauweryns conducted with his 
usual spirit and intelligence. 

Marked by the lavishness of investiture 
and great care in casting and the work- 
ing out of details, Berlioz’ “Damnation 
of Faust” and “The Barber of Seville” 
were added to the répertoire recently. 
Ansseau, the popular tenor of the Paris 
Opéra Comique added another to his long 
list of remarkable achievements when he 
sang Faust in the Berlioz work. Dinh 
Gilly was a superb Mephisto and Vécla, a 
young soprano, created a near sensation 
as Marguerite in her first appearance of 
the season. Leon Jehin conducted the 
performance brilliantly. The feature of 
“The Barber” was the splendid perform- 
ance of Mattia Battistini as Figaro. 
The celebrated baritone apparently 
grows more brilliant vocally with each 
season despite his  sixty-three years. 
Dino Borgioli was an excellent Alma- 
viva and Lanskoy and Ephrati as Don 
Basilio and Rosina gave distinguished 
performances. Georges Lauweryns con- 
ducted. 





Clubs Arrange Interesting Modern Pro- 
grams for Copenhagen 


COPENHAGEN, April 6.—Due_princi- 
pally to the activities of the Danish Phil- 
harmonic Society and the club Ny Musik, 
music lovers here have heard a remark- 
able number of novelties by the younger 
modern composers recently. The former 
organization under the guidance of Paul 
von Klenau has performed orchestral 
works of Casella, Delius, Elgar, Ravel, 
Respighi and Schénberg’s “Pierrot Lu- 
naire.” Among the most interesting of 
recent novelties were two songs with im- 
posing orchestral accompaniments by 
two young Danish composers, Ebbe 
Hamerik and Harald Agersnap, both in 
their early twenties, who must be consid- 
ered among Denmark’s most interesting 
musicians. Von Klenau’s “Speech with 
Death,” a work of real importance and 
modernist beauty, was given for the first 
time on the same occasion.. Hamerik’s 
song bears the name “Summer” and 
Agersnap’s “The Silent Town.” The 
club Ny Musik arranged perforances of 
works by Ravel, Béla Barték, Zéltan 
Kodaly and Darius Milhaud which 
aroused critical controversies that have 
made the present season a lively one. 





English Soprano Tours Central Europe 


LONDON, April 9.—Among the younger 
English musicians who have been heard 
in Central Europe during the past month 
or two, none has covered more territory 
than Ursula Greville, soprano, who re- 
turned recently from a tour which in- 
cluded Vienna, Berlin, Leipzig, Dresden, 
Frankfort and Munich. Miss Greville’s 
programs were of wide range, beginning 
with old English classics and leading up 
to the latest compositions of the younger 
English composers which were well re- 
ceived wherever she sang. In some of 
the cities visited she was the first Eng- 
lish artist to appear there in more than 
eight years. Besides being one of the 
foremost sopranos here, she is an ener- 
getic journalist and acts as editor of the 
Sackbut, the musical publication of J. 
Curwen & Sons. Miss Greville is now 
preparing a _ répertoire of American 
songs to include in programs which she 
will probably give in the United States 
next season in addition to introducing 
there many new songs by contemporary 
English musicians. 





FLORENCE, April 7.—Clara Sansoni, an 
Albanian pianist, appeared recently at 
the Instituo Brittanico, creating an ex- 
cellent impression. 


Futurist Ballet Russe in Milan 
MILAN, April 8.—Heana _ Leonidoff’s 
Russian Ballet at the Dal Verme has 
been the sensation of the week. The set- 
tings and costumes are the last word in 
stage design and the music is selected 


from the best known’ Russian masters. 
One of the numbers, a Polonaise and a 
Prelude of Chopin were orchestrated by 
Ottorino Respighi. The orchestra under 
Pomeranzeff was particularly good. In 
aid of Italian wounded, two interesting 
short works were given recently at the 
Veloce Club. These were “The Philtre” 
and “The Fauns,” the first by I. Doucet 
and the second by Marx Rohe. The prin- 
cipal parts were assumed by the choreo- 
graphers, Angelina Gini and Michael- 
angelo Orbelli. Few concerts have 
been given recently, but that by Sigrid 
Onegin, soprano, and Clara Sansoni, 
pianist, before the Societa del Quartetto 
was one of the best. The Sevcik-Lhotsky 
Quartet played at the Teatro del Popolo 
before a large audience. A Quartet in 
F, by Giulia Recli, was the most inter- 
esting number on their program. At La 
Scala the same répertoire continues 
ar “Mefistofele” is shortly to be 
added. 





Munich Summer Festival Plans 


Announced 


MUNICH, April 9.—Plans and a pro- 
gram for the summer festival, to be 
held in August next, give promise of a 


complete revival of the annual celebra- 
tion and a better répertoire of opera than 
has been given in many years. Singers 
recruited from all parts of Europe have 
been engaged to appear in a list of works 
which includes all the Wagnerian operas 
except “Rienzi,” “Palestrina” by Pfitzner, 
“Iphigenia in Aulis,” “Cosi Fan Tutte,” 
“The Escape from the Seraglio,” “The 
Marriage of Figaro,” “Acis and Gala- 
tea,” “The Magic Flute,” “Don Juan,” 
“Rosenkavalier,” “Ariadne auf Naxos,” 
“Feuersnot” and “Joseph’s Legend,” 
Weber’s “Oberon” and “Euryanthe” and 
Pfitzner’s, a choral work “Von deutscher 
Seele.” 





NUREMBURG, April 8.—The first per- 
formance in Germany of Gabriel Pierné’s 
operetta, “Love’s Awakening,” was given 
here recently and aroused great interest. 
It is written for a chorus and seven 
voices with a small orchestra. The 
score is modeled after the light operas 
of Mozart. 


Mascagni’s ‘‘Lodoletta’’ 
Among Revivals in Rome 


snenanienenennny 





RoME, April 8.—Recent musical activi- 
ties have been almost exclusively in th 
concert halls, the only two operatic per- 


formances of any particular interest be- 
ing the revivals at the Costanzi of Mas- 
cagni’s “Lodoletta,” which had its world 
premiére in the same theater in 191i, 
and Wagner’s “Tannhauser.” Toti Dal 


Monti was well received in the title role 
of the Mascagni work. The interpreters 
of Wagner’s opera were Delia Reinhard, 
who sang a splendid Elizabeth; the tenor 
Maestri in the name part, Luigi Monte- 
santi as Wolfram, and Rosa Roderigo as 
Venus. 

A memoria] concert of works by the 
late Camille Saint-Saéns’ attracted 
large audience at the Augusteo. Besides 
the French composer’s Symphony in / 
Minor and the “Danse Macabre,” played 
by the orchestra, the G Minor Piano Uon- 
certo was presented by Tina Filipponl- 
Siniscalchi. In the Prelude to “Lé 
Deluge,” the violin solo was played Dy 
Oscar Zuccarino and in the Symphony, 
the organ part was assumed by Antoni 
Traversi. 

Recitals have been given by Jeanne 
Montjovet-Mainardi, soprano, assisted 
by Enrico Mainardi at the Auguste; 
Alfredo Casella at the Filarmonic: 
Moritz Rosenthal at the Augusteo, ' 
latter making his first appearanc 
Rome since 1914. At the Ame! 
Academy, three works by Leo Sower) 
had an excellent reception. One of ties‘ 
a Sonata in B Flat, had its first pe! 
ance, with the composer at the pia! 
Mario Corti playing the violin part 





BRUSSELS, April 9.—The Ru 
tenor, Koubitzky, sang recently | 
first of a’series of recitals in thir' 
Belgian cities. The tour was arra! 
through the efforts of Cardinal M: 
and the proceeds will be devoted t 
University of Louvain. 


LESCHETIZKY 


INSTITUTE OF PIANO 
47, Boulevard Bérthier, 47—Paris (France 
under the personal direction of ” 
MME. THEODORE LESCHETIZK 
(Marie Gabrielle Leschetizky) 
John HEATH, Associate Directo" 
Artist’s class and private lessons. 
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Schmitt s Tragedy of Salome” and Dukas’ * 
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er. 


Are Featured in Gala Night at the Paris Opéra 


ft 


YARIS, April 9.—For 
the first time in 
many years the 
stage of the Opéra 
was given over to 
a full evening of 
ballet during the 
past week. The 
management pr e- 
y. sented a program 

including Florent 
Schmitt’s “Tragedy of Salomé,” which 
created a sensation at its premiére sev- 
eral years ago; Paul Dukas’ “The Peri,” 
Meyerbeer’s “Taglioni Chez Musette,” 
and a ballet made from the four short 
piano compositions of Debussy’s “Petite 
Suite.” It was a _ strange mixture 
though not uninteresting, the works of 
Dukas and Schmitt being easily the most 
entertaining. Conservatives, it seems, 
no longer shy at the Schmitt ballet, for 
only the most enthusiastic applause fol- 
lowed its close; a significant sign of 
changing tastes. 

The Debussy group, although it re- 
ceived a skillful orchestration at the 
hands of Henri Biisser, has not enough 
material in the piano score to spread 
over the length of a forty-five minute 
ballet. The laurels of the evening went 
to Léo Staats as conductor, to Bourgat, 
a young artist who danced the Peri, and 
to Daunt, who was Salomé. It was a 
gala evening in every sense. 

The only orchestral premiére of the 
week was that of the “Fresque Sym- 
phonie” by Lucien Lambotte, a young 
Belgian and a pupil of Vincent d’Indy. 
The piece was, in a fashion, a tribute 
to Franz Liszt and is founded themati- 
cally upon three of the composer-pianist’s 
Etudes. Likewise, it is worked out upon 
a Lisztian scheme, though more than one 
critic believes it to be better stuff than 
Liszt’s orchestral writing. Lambotte 
has taken the best of Liszt’s methods 
and left out the grotesque and bizarre. 
The symphony was played by the Pasde- 
loup Orchestra under Rhené-Baton. 

Two other works by foreign com- 
posers, Respighi’s “Fountains of Rome” 
and Liapounoff’s Rhapsody on Ukrainian 
Themes, were heard during the week for 
the first time here and made excellent 
impressions. The former was played by 
the Conserwatory Orchestra under the 
baton of Philippe Gaubert and the latter 
Was conducted by Paul Paray at a 
Lamoureux Concert, with Suzy Welty 
giving a fine performance of the piano 
part. At the Conservatory Concert, 
Charlotte Lormont sang in beautiful 
fashion songs of Mozart,’ Hiie and Fauré. 
Edouard Risler, pianist, played as soloist 
at the latest Colonne Concert conducted 
by André Messager, when Dukas’ un- 
familiar Symphony in C was given a 
line reading. 

Honoring the centenary of the birth 
of Henri Murger, author of “La Vie de 
soheme,” a gala performance of 
Puceini’s “Bohéme was an event at the 
Opéra Comique recently. At the Opéra 
inusually fine performances have been 
‘ately given by Franz as Siegmund in 
Walkiire” and Charles Hackett as the 
Duke in “Rigoletto.” 

__The indefatigable Maria Kousnietzoff, 
aided by André Gailhard, has announced 
ne opening bill of her season of Russian 
er and opera at the Fémina. Mattia 
attistini will be in her company. 

.~ élix Fourdrain’s charming operetta 
Secret of Polichinelle’ has been re- 
~ved with a fine cast, including Ray- 
‘onde Véeart, Cocyte, Francell, Aquista- 
Pace and Claudius. 

Among the centenary celebrations of 
_Massé, composer of “Paul and 
einia,” “Galatea,” and other works, 
‘Sa festival program given at the 
Gaveau by Luc, Bréval, Delna, 
‘nard, Baugé, Ponzio, Yvonne Chazel 
avid Devriés. One of the most in- 
ng or recent concerts was under 
ispices of the Société Olénine 
. m by Eric Satie, Poulenc, Auric, 
“tae Milhaud and Jean Wiéner in 
Wn compositions, with the assist- 
f Dorothy Swainson, soprano. 
Rosé String Quartet of Vienna 

Second fine concert recently at 





which they played works of Mozart, 
Beethoven and Schumann. Ladislaw de 
Turzanski, Polish tenor, was heard in a 
fine recital of Polish music which in- 
cluded works of Paderewski and Zelin- 
sky. At Agricultural Hall, Blanche 
Marchesi, soprano, presented an admir- 
able program of classic songs. The 
Russian Chorus, conducted by Kibalt- 
chitch, with Alexandre Alexandrovitch, 
tenor, as soloist, was heard recently at 
the Mogador Theater in an excellent 
program of Russian music. 

In the Conservatory Concert Series, 
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Albert Spalding, American violinist, 
achieved a notable success during the 
week when he played as the first Ameri- 
can ever heard in concert within the 
sacred precincts of the institution. 

At the Normal School of Music, the 
lecture-concert course announced for 
the months of April, May and June in- 
cludes the soprano, Croiza; the com- 
poser-conductor, Reynaldo Hahn; Alfred 
Cortot, Blance Selva and Wanda 
Landowska, pianists; Jacques Thibaud, 
violinist; Pablo Casals, ’cellist, and 
Marcel Dupré, organist. 





Colorful Settings for Alfano Opera 
Mark Advance in Italian Scenic Art 
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Comoedia Illustré 
The Investiture for the First Act of “The Legend of Sakuntala” Showing the Interior of 


the Hermitage of Kanva. 


OLOGNA, April 10.—The settings 

for Franco Alfano’s new opera 
“Sakuntala” are in many respects re- 
markable and strike a new note in 
Italian operatic productions which, large- 
ly speaking, have been less active than 
those of France and Germany in follow- 
ing the modern school of stage investi- 
ture. The background of this lyric 
drama, modeled into three acts, is 
Oriental and provides an ample field 


Inset: Franco Alfano, the Composer 


for the use of color. Rising to the ma- 
terial offered, Crespi, the designer, and 
Stroppa, the executor of the settings, 
created costumes and background for the 
opera which establishes a mood of extra- 
ordinary sympathy with the music it- 
self. Augusta Concato in the title réle, 
Nino Piccluga as the King and Cia 
Fornaroli, whose dancing was excellent, 
likewise contributed much toward mak- 
ing the new work an artistic as well as 
a popular success. 





Ethel Smyth's ‘Boatswain's Mate 
Wins Acclaim at London Performance 
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ONDON, April 10.—After a series of 

vicissitudes Dame Ethel Smyth’s 
short opera, “The Boatswain’s Mate,” 
had what must be called its official pre- 
miére at the capable hands of Lillian 
Bayliss’ company of singers at the Old 
Vic. The work was prepared for produc- 
tion in Frankfort in 1914 but the inter- 
national complications put an end to the 
venture. It was given one semi-amateur 
performance in England several years 
ago. Much of the score is familiar to 
patrons of orchestral concerts here but 
it is the Old Vic Company which offered 
an integral production to the general 
public for the first time. For this per- 


formance, Dame Smyth re-scored the 
opera for a small orchestra so that it is 
now easily available for performance by 
amateur and touring opera companies. 
“The Boatswain’s Mate” is a humorous 
work of a genuinely high order, with 
much of the score endowed with that 
gift of the gods, “musical humor,” so 


rare and so difficult of achievement. 
Dame Smyth conducted the first per- 
formance and was cheered to the echo by 
a capacity audience. At the conclusion 
of the work she made a brief curtain 
speech on behalf of the movement to 
raise funds for the preservation of the 
Old Vic. 

The evening performances of the 
opera are to be conducted by the com- 
poser and the matinée performances by 
Lawrence Collingwood, assistant to Al- 
bert Coates. The opera was happily 
cast, and Muriel Gough achieved an 
artistic triumph as the Landlady. Sum- 
ner Austin as Ned Travers, Robert Cur- 
tis as Harry Benn and Sumner Harrison 
as the Policeman were excellent. 

Guilhermina Suggia, ’cellist, was solo- 
ist at the recent Queen’s Hal} Concert in 
the Schumann Concerto, under the baton 
of Sir Henry Wood. Bach’s “Branden- 
burg” Concerto was also beautifully 
played with the solo parts entrusted to 
Leon Goossens, oboe; Robert Murchie, 


flute, and Maurice Sons, violin. The 
Léner String Quartet from Budapest 
gave a_second recital of Brahms 


and Ravel works recently. The ensemble 
fulfilled the fine promise of its early per- 
formance. 


Hear Gerrard Williams’ Works 


With the assistance of two singers, a 
string quartet and a pianist, Gerrard 
Williams gave an interesting program 
of his compositions at Aeolian Hall dur- 
ing the week. Contrary to the usual 
order of things, in the case of a one-man 
recital, there was no monotony and each 
number carried individual distinction. 
The composer’s new string quartet, heard 
for the first time a few weeks ago, was 
performed again by the Rhoda Back- 
house ensemble and again made a fine 
impression. Several new songs were in- 
cluded. Mr. Williams’ assisting artists 
included Phyllis Carey-Foster, Mrs. Nor- 
man O’Neill and Osmond Davis. 

Béla Bartok, the Hungarian composer, 
again assisted by Jelly D’Aranyi, violin- 
ist, gave a second recital of his works at 
Aeolian Hall, and his sonata, heard for 
a second time, was the main point of in- 
terest. Several new piano and violin 
numbers were played and added to the 
composer’s reputation for sound musi- 
cianship in the modern idiom. The two 
artists gave a beautiful interpretation of 
a Mozart sonata. Some of the finest 
musie on the program was a group of 
four Bartok songs sung by Grace Craw- 
ford, soprano. 

Eighteen lieder by Schubert, with four 
more added as encores at the demand of 
an enthusiastic audience, were superbly 
sung by Elena Gerhardt at her second 
recital recently. She is scheduled for 
several more appearances. The audi- 
ences of this artist in point of size and 
enthusiasm have seldom been surpassed 
this season. 

Another fine artist whose programs 
have won the most profound appreciation 
is Mischa Elman, who gave an excellent 
performance of the “Kreutzer” Sonata 
at his latest recital. Liza Elman, his 
sister, furnished the accompaniment, 
and in the other numbers he had the able 
assistance of Percy Kahn at the piano. 

The last of a series of Old Music Con- 
certs of a high order, arranged by Gerald 
Cooper, a sound interpreter of harpsi- 
chord music, took place during the week, 
with the assistance of Dorothy Helm- 
rich, a fine soprano, and Godfrey Lud- 
low, violinist, who played in sensitive 
fashion works of Handel. The Philhar- 
monic String Quartet gave an excellent 
program of works by Elgar and Brahms 
at its latest Chelsea concert, with John 
Goss, tenor, as soloist in songs of Hol- 
brooke and Heath. 

Two unusually good violinists heard 
during the week were Harriet Cohen 
and Katie Goldsmith. Miss Cohen’s pro- 
gram included an interesting étude by 
Szymanowski and excerpts from 
Goossen’s “Kaleidoscope” suite. 





Amsterdam Trio Visits Brussels 


Brussets, April 8.—The Amsterdam 
Trio, an ensemble of unusual excellence, 
comprising L. Zimmerman, violinist; 
Marix Loevensohn, ’cellist, and Evert 


Cornélis, pianist, was heard in a second 
fine concert recently at the Conservatory. 
A piano recital by Alfred Cortot, termed 
“romantic” by the program, included 
fine interpretations of several Chopin 
Preludes, a Liszt Sonata and several 
Schumann Etudes. At the regular con- 
cert of the National Society of Rel- 
gian Composers, a quintet by Frnest. 
d’Agréves and a_ violin sonata by 
Francois Rasse proved the most import- 
ant of several works given first hear- 
ings. Other new compositions by Léon 
Dubois, Charles Radoux, Ryelandt and 
Florent Duysburgh were heard. Emile 
Chaumont, violinist, assisted by the pi- 
anist Ciampi, gave a fine recital of 
sonatas by Brahms, Franck and Lekeu 
at the Conservatory. Both are artists 
of fine quality. 





D’Albert Conducts Own Opera in Basel 


BASEL, SWITZERLAND, April 6.—The 
first performance in this country of 


Eugen D’Albert’s opera, “The Bull of 
Olivera,” was given recently under the 
baton of the composer. The production 
was made with the utmost care under 
the direction of Gottfried Becker, with 
settings by Rudolph Weisker. Thila 
Wolff of Hamburg, and Jean Stern sang 
the leading roles. 
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Unanimous Praise of Critics for 


MAY PETE 


RSON 


: SOPRANO, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 












































































CHICAGO 


Chicago Daily Tribune, March 7, 1922, by Edward 

Moore: 

“May Peterson, soprano, believes that songs are 
better understood and hence better enjoyed if 
they are explained. 

“She demonstrated and proved her belief yes- 
terday afternoon as guest artist of the Musicians’ 
Club of Women at the Blackstone Theater. It 
was more than announcing her encores, which in 
itself would have been enough to set her apart. 
She prefaced her songs, especially the new ones, 
which were many, with a statement as to what 
they were about, not so long as to be conde- 
scending but enough in a few accurate words to 
give an idea of the work. 

“Wherefore at least one hearer, one who has 
maintained for a number of seasons that Miss 
Peterson has brains, felt confirmed in his opin- 
ion. Confirmation was more pronounced when 
she sang. She understood her songs and she 
made others understand them. 

“She has a good voice, good English, and a deli- 
cate, graceful and certain manner of setting songs 
into motion. Her success was just as certain. 
There were frequent calls for the repetition of 
certain numbers in her various groups and many 
other demands for extra numbers when the 
groups were finished. Altogether she was a 
highly acceptable visitor.” 


Chicago Daily News, March 7, 1922, by Maurice 

Rosenfeld. 

“She is one of the personalities in the Amer- 
ican musical world; she represents American so- 
pranos in a way which is greatly to their credit. 

“Miss Peterson disclosed a voice of fine tex- 
ture, very smooth and even, of good range and 
warmth and power in the more dramatic parts 
of her songs. 

“She brought forth for the first time in Chicago 
an excerpt from Erich von Korngold’s new opera, 
‘Die Tote Stadt’...... in very good style and 
with clear German and caught the spirit of the 
subject aptly. 

“She scored with her recital. 
filled with music-lovers.”’ 


BROOKLYN 


Brooklyn Standard-Union, Feb. 19, 1922: 

“Miss Peterson, whose voice is of exceptional 
beauty and purity, gave delightful interpreta- 
tion.” 


The theater was 


FORT WORTH 


Fort Worth Record, Feb. 3, 1922: 


“.... those who heard her recital were enrap- 
tured and loath to let the program end. The 
artist, whose voice is one of the most beautiful 
ever heard here, sings from the heart with an 
understanding that is seldom felt or heard..... 
the famous Norwegian Echo Song, which it is 
doubtful if Jenny Lind sang any more beauti- 


fully than did Miss Peterson.” 
OSHKOSH 
Oshkosh, Wis., Daily Northwestern, Nov. 10, 
1921: 


“*Better than ever,’ was the unanimous verdict 
of the large and discriminating audience which 
greeted Miss May Peterson. She fairly outdid 
herself, in every way. 

“Her program was rendered in the highest 
degree of vocal perfection and she came back 
again and again, in response to recalls. 

“Every seat in the opera house was filled, even 
to the wall seats, and nearly 100 chairs were pro- 
vided on the stage for the overflow.” 





Photo © Ira L. Hill 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
Minneapolis, Minn., Journal, Oct. 15, 1921: 
“Her voice is very beautiful, her musicianship 
excellent and her technical skill flawless. She 
won her audience completely.” 
oe ee Minn., Evening Tribune, Oct. 1 


e 
Dd; 


“Miss Peterson stands among the leading vocal- 
ists of the country by right of superlative ability. 
She has the kind of personality that attracts an 
audience, a voice of singular purity, sings with 
great intelligence.” 

OMAHA 
Omaha, Neb., Bee, Nov. 13, 1921: 

“Her voice is essentially lyric, of unusually 
pure limpid quality, noticeable, throughout its 
wide range. It is fluent, and she uses it with a 
skill and assurance which is at times almost un- 
canny. Added to this, she interprets with a style 
and finish which give life and charm to her work, 
and a clear and beautiful enunciation.” 


GREENVILLE 
Greenville, S. C., News, Jan. 3, 1922: 

“The voice of the noted singer charmed the 
gathering from the outset and each number drew 
prolonged applause. Miss Peterson’s voice is of 
a rare quality.” 

WILMINGTON 
Wilmington, N. C., Morning Star, Jan. 10, 1922: 


“May Peterson even surpassed the wonderful 
record which she made at her appearance here 
last season. 

“Miss Peterson’s voice comes with an easy flow 
that is truly delightful.” 


COLUMBIA 
Columbia, S. C., The State, Jan. 14, 1922: 

“It was just such a recital as nobody should 
have missed that May Peterson, Metropolitan so- 
prano, gave last evening....charm and beauty of 
May Peterson, which, allied to her intelligence 
and insight, gives to music a directness and in- 
terest challenging the most impassive. 

“She delivers a perfectly simple, unmistakable 
message, just as a bird does, or a running brook. 

“The program....invigoratingly fresh, yet not 
freakily novel, and with a good balance of dig- 
nity and lightness. . 

“‘Homage to Spring’ displayed her flexibility 
and that clean, sparkling quality of tone that 
keeps its warm human feeling no matter how 
keenly its brilliancy flashes.” 


SPRINGFIELD 
Springfield, Ohio, Sun, Jan. 25, 1922: 

“Of the program as a whole it may be said 
that it was so perfectly balanced, and each group 
so superbly sung, it would be well-nigh impossible 
to name a favorite number or group. 

“.,..the exquisite fibre of her voice, its won- 
derful range, its melodic beauty, and, above all, 
its color—not so much like red roses as it was like 
violets; not so much like rubies as it was like 
diamonds, or opals—always an enchanting thing. 

“Perhaps it was the Norwegian ‘Echo Song’ 
(explained by the singer to have been Jenny 
Lind’s favorite) which tested the most acutely 
her wonderful vocal powers. At any rate, the 
vast audience seemed enthralled as the lovely 
voice sounded the notes, then the echo, and the 
faintly exquisite echo of an echo, as these notes 
are often heard among the mountains.” 


SALINA 
Salina, Kan., Daily Union, Jan. 29, 1922: 
“« ...a voice of remarkable clarity, purity of 


tone and absolute pitch, coupled with such rare 
personality that every song was creative.” 


8 East 34th St., New York 


Aeolian-Vocalion Records 
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UHL LLLP Meee See ce 

Berta Reviere, American Con- 
cert Soprano, Says That 
Lack of Mutual Recognition 
's Detrimental to Both In- 
terests — The American 
Business Man the Supreme 


Dreamer 


pe principal vbstacle to the growth 
f art in this country is the lack 


1 


of co-operation between the artist and 
the business man, in the opinion of 
Berta Reviere American soprano. 


“Art for art’s sake’ is all very well,” 
said Miss Reviere, “but art like every- 
thing else costs money these days and 
if America can’t or won’t pay for it, it 
isn’t going to get it and until business 
and art interests co-operate, art will 
continue to suffer. 

“| think the attitude, generally, of 
American business men towards artists 
is all wrong. They seem to think that 
we are not to be taken seriously and 
that an artist’s life is always a loose 
and careless one and that by patroniz- 
ing art, they are in some way counten- 
ancing things they ought to try to put 
down. Much of this is the result of the 
expeditions made into the pseudo artis- 
tic atmosphere of certain quarters of 
Paris and other European art centers, 
not to mention Greenwich Village here in 
our midst. As in other things, it is the 
obvious which strikes the eye and re- 
mains in the memory, the real, hard- 
working, serious, genuine artistic at- 
mosphere because it is not ostentatious, 
passes them by. 


Business Man a Dreamer 


“Artists are all dreamers; they have to 
be, and here, if the business man only 
realized the fact, is the real point of con- 
tact which he has with the world of art. 
Is there anywhere a dreamer like the 
American business-man? What is the 
Woolworth Building but a _ beautiful 
dream realized? What the great trans- 
continental railroads, the mines, the 
bridges, the great industries? Is there 
anything in the present age where a 
dream has become a fact, as in wireless? 
Although it is a fact, it is so far away 
from the actualities of our daily life, so 
impalpable in itself that it seems to be 
a miracle. That is what I felt when I 
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Co-operation Needed Between Business and Art 


OU LE rerey ve ueeeser ey eve aT| 


Berta Reviere, American Concert Soprano, Singing for the Radio 


sang recently for the radio. While I 
was singing at Newark, seven business 
men who were listening at Orange, got 
into their motor and came to Newark 
to see what I looked like, and when I 
finished my last song, these men who 


had heard my first song, were sitting 
in the room behind me! 

“The business man gets the idea that 
art is inconsiderable and the artist on 
the other hand, looks down on the busi- 
ness man because he cannot understand 


all at once the highly developed music, 
painting, sculpture which the artist 
creates. Because the business man likes 
jazz, he is thought to be a hopeless case, 
but why should it be so? All music, 
any music is valuable, and if a tune can 
bring a smile to a sad face, is not that 
an achievement? You can’t expect to 
understand and enjoy the Fifth Sym- 
phony all at once, and a wiser point of 
view would be to accept any music that 
is the best of its own particular kind. 
Bad jazz is an appalling thing, but then, 
so is bad symphonic music and because 
a piece is written in sonata form, is it 
necessarily better than another piece 
written in a dance form? Make your 
music the best possible of the form you 
have chosen and then you can raise the 
standard of that form to something bet- 
ter, but don’t try to initiate a reform by 
telling the other fellow that he is wrong 
from the start. Meet your dreamer- 
business-man on the common ground of 
idealism and the thing is as good as 
done.” J. A. Hi 
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Schumann Organization Presents Many 
Soloists, and Studies Modern Works 


BANGOR, ME., April 15.—A fine program 
was given by the Schumann Club in 
Andrews Hall, by the courtesy of Frank 
R. Atwood, on March 28. The recital 
marked the close of this year’s series of 
musicales, and the program comprised 
vocal numbers sung by Anna Strickland, 
Jessie Hyler and Eva Perkins; piano 
solos by Helena M. Tewksbury and Mary 
H. Hayford; ’cello solos, including a 
“Melodie Romantique,” Op. 32, No. 2, by 
the late Hans Kronold, and played in his 
memory by Faith Donovan; and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Valse from “La Belle au Bois 
Dormant,” given as a duet for two 
pianos, by Helen M. Tewksbury and 
Marion Hooper Simmons, assisted by 
the club orchestra of five players. “A 
Little Love Song,” composed by C. Leroy 
Lyon, vocal teacher of this city, was 
sung by his pupil, Eva Perkins. 

Ultra-modern music was the subject 
of the program of study at the recent 
meeting of the club at the home of 
Anna Strickland. The session was in 
charge of Mary H. Hayford and Miss 
Strickland. The composers studied were 
Ornstein, Prokofieff, Poldowski, John 
Ireland, Richard Hageman, Cyril Scott 
and Maurice Ravel. 

A series of Lenten organ recitals is 
being given by C. Winfield Richmond on 
Sunday afternoons at All Souls’ Church, 
where he is organist and choirmaster. 

JUNE L. BRIGHT. 
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Photo by Williams Studio 


\ll-Huntington Chorus, of Huntington, W. Va., a New Organization Which Made Its Initial Appearance Recently, Presenting a Fine Performance of “The Creation” Before an 


udience Estimated at 2000. 


raph, Which Was Made After the First Performance, the Conductor Edwin M. Steckel, Is Seated in Front of the Piano. 


H' NTINGTON, W. VA., April 15.— 
(he All-Huntington Chorus of 100 
made its initial appearance in the 

‘ity Auditorium on Sunday afternoon, 
\pril 9, when Haydn’s “Creation” was 
to an audience estimated con- 

vely at more than 2000. This con- 

irks an epoch in the musical his- 

' this section. Never before had 

ny representative singers of the 
llted in such a spirit and never 

had so many townsfolk come out 

r such a production. It is true 
unday in Huntington offers little 


iinment and that this particular 
nance was given without charge, 


but these facts do not detract from the 
achievement. 

The organization is the outgrowth of 
a chorus formed by Harry Murrison of 
the national staff of Community Service, 
Inc., last fall to assist in a Christmas 
Day celebration. An executive committee 
was elected to handle the business affairs 
of the chorus. Edwin M. Steckel was 
unanimously chosen’ director, Helen 
Tufts-Lauhon, accompanist, and_ re- 
hearsals were begun on the oratorio 
early in the present year. New mem- 
bers came in and enthusiasm kept at a 
high peak and the result was the per- 
formance of last Sunday which local 
critics declare to have been the high- 
water mark of choral singing in this 
section. The singers were in even divi- 


The Success of the Event was Stimulating and Plans for the Development of the Organization Are Now Being Put Into Operation. 
Helen Tufts-Lauhon, Accompanist, Is at the Instrument 


sions of voice and a fine balance was 
maintained which, combined with de- 
cisive attack, effective shading, and clear 
enunciation, made the performance a 
joy to the large audience. 

The director, accompanist and singers 
have agreed to serve without pay. The 
local Community Service organization is 
sponsoring all activities of the chorus. 
There was no local orchestra available 
for adequate accompaniment and the 
large auditorium as yet contains no 
organ, so Mrs. Lauhon furnished piano 
accompaniment that was sufficient for 
the chorus work and delightful in the 
solo and trio parts. In keeping with the 
community spirit, all solo parts were in 
the hands of local singers. Marguerite 
Neekamp-Stein sang the difficult soprano 


In the Photo- 


arias in splendid voice, “On Mighty 
Pens” being given with rare skill and 
grace. Belford Cheadle, Lewis Gilmore, 
Mrs. J. P. Phillips and John Henry all 
acquitted themselves in _ satisfactory 
manner. Others taking leading parts 
were Mrs. Leah Meyerson-Goldman, 
Mrs. Carl Parks, Mrs. Mable Raybould- 
Arnold, Mrs. Joe Nemann, Erskine Spill- 
man, C. H. Shadwell, Wilford Booher, 
Randall Reynolds, Ernest Reinwald, 
I’. W. Grover and Henry K. Martin. 
The chorus plans to take in more 
members and prepare for one more pub- 
lic appearance this spring. In the fall, 
rehearsals will start on “The Messiah,” 
which will be given on Christmas Eve. 
B. D. 
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~~ NCE in a generation there appears a 
la. 

s-Isinger endowed with that indefinable 
“something which makes its universal 
appeal; that goes straight to the heart of the 
listener and wins instantaneous recognition 
as a thing apart from the ordinary; that 
reaches the man in the street and the cultured 
concert-goer alike. 





A singer who touches the heartstrings of 
the people and makes of the world a better 
place in which to live. Such a singer is John 
Steel. His are truly the gifts of the Gods! 





Management 
Bradford Mills Concert Direction, Inc. 
23 West 39th Street, New York VICTOR 
RECORDS 
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Pianist Seeks Instrument with Orchestral Range 
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Manfred Malkin, Recitalist, 
Believes Modern Piano 
Limits Player’s Artistic 
Field—Physies an Aid in 
Solving Problem of Finer 
Pianissimo — Chopin and 
Schumann His_ Enthusi- 
asms—T'o Play as Soloist 
with Vienna Philharmonic 
—Will Tour the United 
States Next Season 


SINGLE INSTRUMENT, a piano 


with a range of effects as broad 
as an orchestra, with a fortissimo that 
equals the fortissimo of an orchestra 
and a pianissimo as delicate as the faint- 
est touch of bow on strings of a violin 
—this is the dream of Manfred Malkin, 
concert pianist. Mr. Malkin is an en- 
thusiast when the music of Schumann 
or Chopin is mentioned, and it is in 
the playing of music by these two com- 
posers, he declared, that such an instru- 
ment would prove invaluable. Recently 
he gave an all-Chopin program at Car- 
negie Hall, when he demonstrated the 
range of pianistic effects demanded by 
the Polish composer, from the most deli- 
cate filigrees of his nocturnes to the 
thunderings of his polonaises, which the 
late James Huneker called “cannons 
wreathed in flowers.” 

The Schumann Concerto Mr. Malkin 
is preparing for his performance in 
Vienna during the early summer as so- 
loist with the Philharmonic under the 
baton of Wilhelm Furtwingler, who will 
conduct several performances of the 
Vienna orchestra during the absence of 
Felix Weingartner on a South American 
tour. Mr. Malkin will also play as so- 
loist and in recital at Mannheim, where 
his sister is one of the first sopranos 
at the opera. He discussed the Schu- 
mann work as he sat at the piano, choos- 
ing portions of it which he deemed the 
finest and humming from time to time 
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Manfred Malkin, Pianist 
the orchestral accompaniment as_ he 
played. 

“Tt is the most romantic of concer- 
tos,” he said. “It has exquisite grace, 
charming themes and elegant style. And 
its brilliant and fiery utterances! What 
a contrast they are to the showy and 
empty flashes of some other concertos! 
It has something to say every time it 
speaks.” 

Chopin, he believes, failed when he 
attempted orchestral writing, because 
his talent was so purely for piano eom- 
position, perhaps the purest talent for 
piano that has ever existed. “When you 
play a concerto by Brahms or Beet- 
hoven,” he continued, “you have a piano 
concerto and a great symphony in one. 
Those two composers thought orches- 
trally. With Chopin it was different. 
But what a man he was! A real poet! 
Who created perfectly for future gen- 
erations the spirit and the genre of his 
time—a romantic period.” 

As Mr. Malkin talked he played 


-length of the strings. 


snatches of Chopin, now an étude, now 
a nocturne, now a thundering polonaise. 
And all the time, as he confessed, he 
was experimenting with the potentiali- 
ties of the piano—attempting a pianis- 
simo which was the merest shade of 
sound, almost too faint to be heard, or 
a fortissimo that made the grand piano 
fairly rock. 

“In concert work,” he said, “I have 
to comply, naturally, with the limita- 
tions of the instrument. But in prac- 
tice, alone here in this room with an 
imaginary audience, the temptation is to 
give way to one’s emotions with rather 
disastrous results to the piano. As an 
instrument, the piano has made enor- 
mous progress since the days of Bach, 
but there is an enormous future still 
before it. To achieve a greater volume 
of sound the solution lies largely in the 
You could build 
a piano as big as a barn and have a 
tremendous volume of sound. The diffi- 


culty is in creating a softer pianissimo : 


than exists in the finest of the present 
instruments. It is a problem for the 
science of acoustics. Perhaps physics 
will come to our aid. It seems to me 
possible that someone should invent an 
arrangement which would shorten the 
strings momentarily for  pianissimo 
playing. I would like a pianissimo as 
soft as that produced by the faintest 
friction of the bow on the strings of the 
violin.” 

Throughout the discussion Mr. Malkin 
kept returning to Chopin. “Listen,” he 
said, as he struck into the middle of a 
nocturne, “Chopin wrote this when he 
was dying, lonely, and with his extraor- 
dinary imagination stimulated by the 
ravages of disease. Imagine him lying 
on his sick bed. He fancies he hears 
a knock, and asks ‘Who is there?’ There 
is no answer and he asks the question 
again, this time louder than before. But 
still no one answers, and he says to 
himself, ‘It is my imagination,’ and 
grows calm. Do you see? It is all there 
in the music. No one has ever been 
able to make a piano speak in the fash- 
ion of Chopin. He was a supreme poet.” 

Mr. Malkin recently went under the 
management of Haensel and Jones for 
a recital tour next season. He plans 


several appearances as soloist at orches- 
tral concerts as well. 

“I expect to see a great deal of the 
concert-goers of this country next sea- 
son,” he said, “‘and one of the most excit- 
ing things to me is that when I play here 
again, I shall have come back with a 
European reputation in spite of the fact 
that I have been made in America.” 





Lappas Postpones Sailing 


Ulysses Lappas, Greek tenor of the 
Chicago Opera Association, has had to 
postpone his departure for Europe un- 
til the middle of May in order to fill sev- 
eral concert engagements. When he 
gave his first recital in New York the 
Greek colony turned out en masse and 
filled every seat. Something similar 
happened ten days later in Boston. In 
Chicago, where he will give a concert 
in Orchestra Hall on April 28, it is re- 
ported that the advance sale _ has 
already disposed of the greater number 
of the seats. There have been so many 
calls from Greek societies for recitals by 
Mr. Lappas that he has decided to sing 
in Pittsburgh on May 2 and in Montreal 
on May 5, under the local direction of 
Edith Taylor Thomson and M. C. Cun- 
ard respectively. 





Critic Takes Post with Piano House 


William B. Murray, formerly music 
critic of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, has 
resigned to take a position with the 
Baldwin Piano Co. Mr. Murray will 
give his particular attention to matters 
associated with the various artists who 
use the Baldwin piano in concerts and 
recitals. He will sail for Europe short- 
ly, but will return in the early fall. 





Erna Rubinstein to Make Chicago Début 


Erna Rubinstein, violinist, will make 
her Chicago début with the Chicago Sym- 
phony on Feb. 2 and 3. She will later 
give an Orchestral Hall recital under 
the direction of Wessels and Voegeli. 
Following her triumph in recital in 
Minneapolis on March 30, she was en- 
gaged for recital there next season. 





Elena Gerhardt has been engaged by 
the Fortnightly Music Club of Des 
Moines, Iowa, for a recital on Dec, 12 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines. 





His long career as a con- 
cert tenor, in oratorio, fes- 
equip- 
ped REED MILLER to im- 
part to his students both 
the technique and the in- 
terpretative art of singing. 


tival and recital has 
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B. Gaul said in Pittsburgh 
“Mme. Nevada Van 
Der Veer, versatile, diction- 
proof and brilliant in tone, 
gave an admirable exposi- 
of 


What a wonderful teacher 
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announce their second season at 


NEVADA VAN DER VEER 


- ‘ x! “The tt tiful mer “—S" . spe 
Lake George, N.Y.“ mo" peagite um July and August, 1922 
Summer Vocal Study, combined with an ideal vacation in inspiring surroundings 


For particulars and terms, address Mr. Miller, 514 West 114th St., New York City, or their management: 


Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Antonio Scotti Announces 


THE FOURTH MAY TOUR 
OF THE 


SCOTTI 
(SRAND OPERA , 


seas' 
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ANTONIO SCOTTI, General Director | papi 
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ami HK SCOTTI GRAND OPERA COMPANY inaugurates its fifth season with a 
record of Financial and Artistic achievement unprecedented in the annals of Grand . 


Opera in America. her | 
taine 





Unaided by financial endowment other than that accorded by the public, and en- ape 
couraged by the ever increasing popularity of his company, and the recognition of his efforts, — 
Mr. Scotti has gathered around him the greatest array of artists ever assembled in a traveling eae 
organization; artists famous for their achievements and triumphs in the principal Opera Houses nda 


of Kurope and America. 


The Scotti Grand Opera Company is becoming an Institution in America. The performances 
of the Company reflect the consummate art of the great baritone whose mastery of stagecraft 
and ability would have made him one of the world’s greatest actors were he even less the 
singer. It has been this guiding genius which has made The Scotti Grand Opera perform- 
ances perfection in ensemble. ‘The Scotti Grand Opera Company comprises over one hun- 
dred and fifty people traveling in its own special train. During the past four years the com- 
pany has visited the principal cities of the Middle West and South in addition to having made 
two tours embracing the Pacific Coast cities, receiving everywhere the highest praise from the 
critics. 





This stupendous undertaking has been made possible through the generous support of the pub- 








lic which has been quick to recognize the superior excellence of the Scotti Company. 

i Partial List of Cities to Be Visited 

| BIRMINGHAM WACO LEXINGTON | I 
MEMPHIS DALLAS CLEVELAND | 
NEW ORLEANS FT. WORTH BUFFALO | 
HOUSTON NASHVILLE YOUNGSTOWN | 





CARL F. STROHMENGER 


Business Manager 


Office ° . . 
a Setlieks Bradford Mills Concert Direction, Inc. 


New York Booking Managers 7 
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Cumpanari Will Again 
Hold Master Classes 


at Cincinnati School 





Giuseppe Campanari, Voice Teacher 


At the conclusion of an unusually busy 
season with his New York pupils, 
Giuseppe Campanari will go to the Cin- 
cinnati College of Music for his second 
summer’s master classes. After five 


weeks there, he will leave for Italy for 
a vacation, on which he will have the 
company of several of his advanced 
pupils. Mr, Campanari was for eighteen 
years leading baritone of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. In Cincinnati, his 
teaching work will be organized in pri- 
vate lessons of thirty minutes each and 
classes in interpretation and répertoire. 





Entertain for Lily Strickland 


Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, and 
her husband, Reed Miller, tenor, enter- 
tained on the afternoon of April 5 in 
honor of Lily Strickland, composer, who 
is best known through her “Lindy Lou” 
and “Bayou Songs.” Mrs. Strickland, 
who was making a short stay in New 
York following a trip to India, left on 
April 8 on the Caronia for Calcutta, via 


England. A musical program was given 
by Louise Hubbard, soprano; Alexander 
Crooks, tenor; Fred Patton, baritone, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Miller. Miss Van 
der Veer presented two new songs by 
Mrs. Strickland, ‘“My Lover Is a Fisher- 
man” and “Mah Honey Chile,” a number 
in the style of “Lindy Lou.” Among the 
guests were Mr. and Mrs. Paul Althouse, 
Grace Kerns, Arthur Middleton, Mme. 
Louise Homer and Sidney Homer, Olive 
Kline, Mme. Joseph Regneas, Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Hackett, Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey, Mildred Graham, Elsie Baker, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Gilbert, Emilie 
Frances Bauer, George Fischer, Robert 
Huntzinger, H. O. Osgood, Miss A. G. 
Marks, T. Tertius Noble, O. G. Sonneck; 
John P. Gillespie, president of the Men- 
delssohn Glee Club, and Mrs. Gillespie; 
and George Miller, the tenor’s brother. 





Britt and Wagner to Assist D’ Alvarez 


Horace Britt, Belgian ’cellist, who has 
played this season with the Letz Quartet, 
will be the principal assisting artist for 


Marguerite D’Alvarez when the contralto 
tours Australia and New Zealand dur- 
ing the summer. Mr. Britt has had wide 
experience as a solo artist, despite the 
fact that since his arrival in America 
he has been continuously connected with 
one of the big symphony orchestras or 
with chamber music organizations. He 
was first ’cellist of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, the New York Philharmonic, 
Metropolitan Opera, Boston Opera and 
San Francisco Symphony orchestras and 
was also a member of the San Francisco 
Chamber Music Society before returning 
East to join Mr. Letz last fall. The 
engagement of Oscar Wagner as accom- 
panist and solo pianist completes the 
D’Alvarez concert party for Australia. 


ITHACA, N. Y.—In an excellent recital 
by students of the Ithaca Conservatory, 
those who took part included Leeta 
Fellows of Mexico, N. Y.; Katherine 
Beehler of West Haven, Conn., and 
Helen Harris of Gloversville, N. Y.., 
singers; Ruth Dana of Kingston, N. Y.; 
Madeline Blackburn of Northampton, 
N. Y., and Theodore Riccobono of 
Ithaca, N. Y., pianists; Joseph La Faro 
of Geneva, N. Y., and Rogers Whitmore 
of Ithaca, N. Y., violinists, and Lester 
Sisson of Prattsburg, N. Y. 





Walter Mills Plans a 


Brief Tour Following 
Last New York Dates 








Photo by Edwin F. Townsend 


Walter Mills, 


Baritone 


Following a week’s rest at Atlantic 
City, Walter Mills, concert baritone, is 
busied with the last five engagements of 
his season. He has already filled ninety 
dates. Singing at the Players’ Club on 
April 9, Mr. Mills was called on for nine 
extras, in which he included Oley Speaks’ 
“On the Road to Mandalay” and William 
Arms Fisher’s “Deep River.’”’ He substi- 
tuted, in this appearance, for Reinald 
Werrenrath, who was indisposed. Mr. 
Mills sang at the Academy of Music in 
Brooklyn on April 14, and at the Hotel 
McAlpin on April 18. Future dates in- 
clude April 24, in Plainfield, N. J., for 
the Women’s Union Christian College of 
the Orient, and April 31, a joint recital 
with Daniel Wolf, composer-pianist, at 
the Hotel Ambassador. He is then to 
leave for a short tour through New York, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


17 
Studebaker Orchestra Completes First 
Year 
Detroit, April 15.—The Studebaker 


Orchestra, conducted by Walter Steacy 
Baker, recently completed its first year, 
and has been remarkably active in that 
period. Making its first appearance in 
public at the Hotel Statler at the Stude- 
baker Dealers’ banquet, it has played 
also during the twelve months at the 
First Charity Frolic, at many concerts 
and various’ public functions. Mr. 
Holmes, who was instrumental with C. 
S. Slack, Lee White, and Carson Wolfe 
in forming this orchestra, is a graduate 
of the Cincinnati Conservatory, and has 
conducted the Cincinnati Light Infantry 
Band, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce 
Band, the U. S. Training Batallion Band 
and several orchestras. 





Ralph Leopold Plays in Washington, D.C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15.—Two 
appearances in one day were recently 
made here by Ralph Leopold, pianist. 
On the afternoon of April 4 he was 
heard in recital in the Assembly Room 
of the Army Music School of the Wash- 
ington Barracks. In the evening of the 
same day he played at the annual spring 
concert of the Army Music School at the 
Central High School Auditorium. Mr. 
Leopold’s contribution to the program 
consisted of a Rhapsodie by Dohnanyi, 
Arensky’s, “By the Sea,’ Friedman’s 
Viennese Dance, Grainger’s “One More 
Day, My John,” Sauer’s “Music Box” 
and Leschetizky’s Etude Héroique. As 
encores he gave the Nocturne of Scria- 
bine for the left hand, Rachmaninoff’s 
Humoresque and “Papillon”, by Ole 
Olsen. His audiences were markedly 
cordial. A. C. 


Arrange for Rosing’s Return 


Following a first American tour this 
season, in which he appeared in New 
York, Chicago and Boston, arrangements 
have been made for the return here on 
Nov. 1, for a transcontinental tour, of 
Viadimir Rosing, Russian tenor. Mr. 
Rosing will have appearances on the 
Pacific coast after the Christmas holi- 
days. 
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INTERPRETIVE SKILL 
LIGENCE 


‘A GREAT ARTIST.” 


UNCOMMON “INTEL- 


AUTHORITY AND FINE DICTION." 


—TRIBUNE, NEW YORK. 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE, LONDON. 


TWO HOLLAND ARTISTS 


of EUROPEAN FAME 


WE SINCERELY HOPE THAT THIS 


“EXCELLENT 


ARTIST AND HIS MARVELLOUS ACCOMPANIST WILL 
BE OFTEN HEARD IN HAMBURG.” 
—HAMBURGISCHER CORRESPONDENT, HAMBURG 


“HER PLAYING IS WARM AND FULL OF COLOUR AND 


TECHNICALLY FLAWLESS.” 


-ALLGEMEINE 


MUSIKZEITUNG, 


BERLIN 


—CONCERTS— 


JOINT 
RECITALS 


BETSY CULP 


Pianist-Accompanist 
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STATE FEDERATION OF ALABAMA MEETS 


ton, and Ferdinand Dunkley of Birming- 





Elects Officers and Greets 
Contest-Winners—Dux 


in Recital 
By John Tippen 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 15.—Mont- 
gomery has been chosen as the next 
meeting place of the Alabama Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, and the following 


officers have been elected to direct the 
affairs of the State Federation for the 
next year: Emma McCarthy of Bir- 
mingham, president; Mrs. W. S. Wilson 
of Dothan, first vice-president; Mrs. J. 
C. Kyle of Anniston, second vice-presi- 
dent; Maud Buck of Bessemer, corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs. Kling of Mo- 
bile, recording secretary; Mrs. W. I. 
Grubb of Birmingham, treasurer; Mrs. 
George Cryer of Anniston, librarian; 
Margaret Thomas of Selma, editor; Mrs. 
J. S. Proutt of Demopolis, historian, and 
Mrs. Louis Lasseter of Montgomery, 
auditor. 

The convention met in Anniston, Ala- 
bama, last week, and several hundred 
musicians from all parts of the state 
gathered for the event. 

The feature of the occasion was the 
recital by Claire Dux of the Chicago 
Opera Association, on the first evening 


ham. 

A concert given by Alabama artists 
was another interesting event of the 
convention. Mrs. J. C. Thompson of 
Tuskegee, soprano, and Eloise Cromwell 
of Montgomery, contralto, were warmly 
greeted, and “The Nightingale and the 
Rose,” presented by a number of Ala- 
bama artists, under the baton of Mr. 
Dunkley, with Mary Cook Cowherd of 
Birmingham, as soloist, proved decidedly 
popular. Burns Klein of Anniston gave 
several violin numbers. The accompan- 
ists were Mrs. Alma Randall and Mrs. 
J. C. Kyle. 

The visiting delegates were enter- 
tained at luncheon on the two days of 
the convention. Carrie Knox presided 
on the first day, at the Alabama, and 
Mrs, Evan Moon on the second day, at 
the Anniston Inn. Among the speakers 
at the luncheons were: Mrs. Victor Han- 
son of Birmingham; Mrs. C. J. Mul- 
lins, Mrs. Francis Allen of Gadsden; 
Mrs. J. H. Lane, Mr. Dunkley, Mrs. 
J. L. Meek, president of the Dixie Divi- 
sion of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs; Mrs. George Houston Davis otf 
Birmingham; Mrs. W. L. Murdock of 
Birmingham; Mrs. John Rice of Bir- 
mingham, and Margaret Thomas of 
Selma. 





Marguerite Namara and St. Louis Forces 
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of the convention. The Lyric Theater in Memphis Concert = = , 
was filled to capacity for this recital, MEMPHIS, TENN., April 15.—Mar- = = : Ty 
which was given under the auspices of guerite Namara, soprano of the Chicago — = ers | 
the Anniston Choral Club as a courtesy Opera Association, was soloist with the = = read} 
to the delegates from out of town. Edna _ St. Louis Symphony at its concert given — ==t his f 
Gockel Gussen of Birmingham acted as at the Goodwyn Institute on April 8. = = Cone 
Mme. Dux’s accompanist. In her group The artist sang the aria, “Ah, fors é lui” => = unde 
of Schubert songs the beauty of the from “Traviata,” the song, “A Memory” = = fftee 
artist’s voice was best revealed, though by Rudolph Ganz, conductor of the or- = = playe 
she sang numbers by other composers chestra, and Sibella’s “La Girometta,” = =? diffic 
exceptionally well. and was demonstratively greeted. The = =5 ing ¢ 
The contests for the members of the orchestra under Mr. Ganz, made a dis- = =>! 28, al 
Junior Clubs affiliated with the State tinctly favorable impression in the = =; cert | 
Federation created a great deal of in- Tchaikovsky Fifth Symphony. A ma- => =5 Van 
terest. State-wide contests in piano, tinée program, given under the leader- == = solo 
voice and violin were given under the ship of Mr. Fischer, assistant conductor, => = the f 
direction of Mrs. Victor H. Hanson of included the “Mignon” Overture of = Cl e UW = in Ne 
Birmingham. Winners in the contests Thomas and Liszt’s Second Hungarian = = earlie 
were: Olive Gardner of Montgomery, Rhapsody. Michel Gusikoff, concert- — =e New 
plano; Phyllis Wartes of Dotham, voice; master, gave excellent interpretations of = ° ° ° = Mr. 1% 
David Nixon of Birmingham, violin. the first, fourth and fifth movements of = = Burs 
The judges were: Hannah Crook, Mrs. J. Lale’s “Symphonie Espagnole.”’ = =e Th 
C. Kyle and Carrie Knox, all of Annis- GEORGE WILLIAMSON. = = 
= MEZZO-SOPRANO = 
An = = 
= “Augusta Redyn, Mezzo Soprano, disclosed a voice of = 
=. good natural quality, especially rich and powerful in) = 
= the medium. Her program was planned apparently = 
= to exhibit as comprehensively as possible her versa- = 
= tility in style and interpretation, as well as to test = 
=> the range and quality of her voice.” = 
i New York Herald. = 
pRANICH-&-BACH = “An unconventional program was offered yesterday = 
So = afternoon in Aeolian Hall by Augusta Redyn, mezzo = 
ane . —_ ‘ = ® ’ . — 
> ee Ultra-Quality PIANOS = soprano. The opening Invocation from Peri’s = 
and PLAYER PIANOS = ‘Euridice’ and aria from Gluck’s ‘Alceste’ at once = 
=> demonstrated to the large audience that Miss Redyn = 
= had a good deal of voice, used with desirable diss = 
, : , = cretion.” ‘ew York Sun. == 
“I find that Kranich & Bach Pianos are superior = pails inesae = 
to all others in beautiful singing qualities and = “Augusta Redyn is a pleasing vocalist who made her = 
remarkable power of tone.” = New York debut yesterday afternoon in Aeolian = 
=e Halil. She invested early airs by Peri, Haydn and = 
(Signed) Max Gegna, = Gluck with beautiful tone.”’ New York American. ==) 
Cellist. = . | | | ao = 
= She has an engaging personality and sings with = 
= sympathetic understanding, and her diction was ex- = 
Words of one that’s qualified to judge true piano = tremely clear.” New York Evening Mail, = 
merit—y re ‘idence thi ren ere.) Se = 
t—yet more powerful evidence than unnum = Her singing had a note of sincerity. = 
bered words is the presence of Kranich & Bach pianos = yee See, Srate. = 
in thousands of music-favored homes the whole land a «42 Sitted with pleasing style and gracious stage pres- = 
= ence. New York Evening W orld. = 
over. => =" 
>= a ee rr = 5 
= Se ee ee ee ee ee ee = 5 
= = jh 
= —=_ - 
" = For terms address =? 
= = hh 
Kranich & Bach = ed = i 
= L. LILLY, 6 East Eighty-first Street = se 
ESTABLISHED 1864 => , . —s)' 
= New York City = 
= — 
235 East 23rd St.. 215 So. Wabash Ave., = =? 
i Waiee ae Chicago, Hi. = = ?? 
=>, — Ae 
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Van Vliet Recalls His 
Orchestral Bow, Under 


the M engelberg Baton 


Cornelius Van Vliet, ’Cellist 


Twenty years ago, clad in short trous- 
ers because his long ones were not yet 
ready, Cornelius Van Vliet appeared for 
his first rehearsal as a member of the 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amsterdam 
under Mengelberg’s baton. He was only 
fifteen and so was not only the youngest 
_ player in the organization but had some 

difficulty, on account of his age, in gain- 
ing admission to the ranks. On March 
28, at the Metropolitan Opera House con- 
cert of the New York Philharmonic, Mr. 
Van Vliet stepped out of his place as 
solo cellist of that orchestra to become 
the first ’cello soloist under Mengelberg 
in New York. He had played with him 
earlier this season in Philadelphia. This 
New York concert was the occasion of 
Mr. Van Vliet’s playing the Concerto of 
Eugen d’Albert. 

The ’cellist has found his duties with 





the Philharmonic so exacting that he 
has made comparatively few independent 
concert appearances. He was unable to 
appear as soloist at the recent concert 
of the St. Cecelia Society under Victor 
Harris because of the program in which 
the Philharmonic accompanied the To- 
ronto Mendelssohn Choir at the Metro- 


politan Opera House on the same eve- 
ning. 


Adler, pianist, and Scipione Guidi, vio- 
linist, in the New York Trio. Last fall 
his engagements included joint recitals 
with Nina Morgana and Eva Gauthier, 
sopranos. 





“MIKADO” COMPANY FORMED 





Week’s Performances Scheduled—Warm 
Welcome for Emma Calvé 


WICHITA, KAN., April 17.—Under the 
direction of Lucius Ades, a “Mikado” 
company has been formed among the stu- 
dents of Friends University. This com- 
pany numbers forty singers, and has its 
own orchestra. The initial performance 
of “The Mikado” was in Hutchinson on 
April 8, and later performances were 
scheduled for Arkansas City, Winfield, 
Caldwell, Wellington and Wichita. 

Emma Calvé gave a recital recently at 
the Forum, and met with a hearty recep- 
tion from a large audience. Many who 
had heard her years ago marvelled at the 
grace and charm of her singing in this 
program. Her program was interesting, 
and she was repeatedly recalled. This 
concert closed the Municipal Series for 
the present season. 

Mrs. Melda Bassett gave a recital of 


operatic airs at her studio on April 5. 


Edith Gere was her accompanist. 
The following pupils of Joy Catvin 
appeared in a recital at the Y. M. C. A. 


Auditorium on April 8: Betty Ann 
Adams, Eloise Clark, Betty Amelia 
Compton, Lucile Hanlon, Carol Kilby, 


Lela Merriam, Burle Hammond, Richard 
Hammond. 

Pupils of Mrs. Goldie M. Peterie were 
heard on April 5 in the chapel of the 
Masonic Home, when the following ap- 
peared: Barbara Gage, Margaret East- 
man, Ula Hill, Nellie Bowman, Lois Og- 
den, Jean Ardis Solter, Lois Leonard, 
Dorothy Foulke, Mary Tippen, Dorothy 
Morse, Helen Hutchinson, Corinne Castle, 
Raezella Klepper, Barbara Lindley, Ruth 
Fisher, O’June Kauffman, Vera Sloan, 
Lura Larson, Irene Snow, Milton Bilger, 


AMONG WICHITA STUDENTS 


Kenneth Breese, Maurice Martin, Robert 


Ogden, George Hays, Lewis Schmucker. 


Theodore Lindberg, president of the 
Wichita College of Music, presented a 
number of his violin pupils in recital. 
Those who took part in the program 
were: 


Frank Leslie, Edna Reese, Eunice Hob- 
son, Adolph Domier. Vera Haven and 
Willnette Nelson assisted in two Handel 
Sonatas for violin and piano. 

At the matinée performance on April 
9 at the Wichita College of Music the 
following students appeared: Mrs. Ethel 
Hawn, Helen Long, Mrs. J. C. Hay, Will- 
nette Nelson, Gertrude Barnabas, Mae 
Smith, Florian Lindberg. 

Pupils of Lucius Ades appeared in a 
recital at the Wichita Theater on the af- 
ternoon of April 9. Those participating 
were: Mrs. James Eaton, Myr! Schwartz, 
Mrs. H. K. Frederick, Charles Lewis 
Selig, Faye Green, Wava Bachman, Mrs. 
Preston B. Youle, and Madeleine Klep- 
per. Lucille Kells Briggs was the accom- 
panist. Mrs. Lucius Ades played the 
first movement of a MacDowell Sonata. 

T. L. KREss. 





Lexington Acclaims Frieda Hempel 

LEXINGTON, Ky., April 15.—Frieda 
Hempel received an ovation at her Jenny 
Lind concert at the Woodland Audito- 
rium on April 4. Her charming person- 
ality and her artistic singing delighted 
her audience, and she was forced to give 
numerous encores, which included “The 
Last Rose of Summer,” “Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginny” and the “Blue Danube 
Waltz.” Coenraad V. Bos, the excellent 
accompanist, added much to the success 
of the evening. Louis Fritze was the 
able flautist. The concert was under the 


management of Anna Chandler Goff. 
MAry C. Scorr. 





Besides his work with the Phil- 
harmonic, he is associated with Clarence 


Ruby Woolf, Edna Pens, Isador 
Halpern, Betty Wolkow, Nea Hockett, 


Home Town Hears Song 
of May Peterson with 
Aid of the mane 
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May Peterson, Soprano 


Something more than _ affectionate 
feelings or mental telepathy set persons 
in Oshkosh, Wis., her home city, thinking 
about May Peterson, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, one evening 
recently. She sang then at the Westing- 
house “broadcasting” station at Newark, 
N. J. It was estimated that an audience 
of some 250,000 heard her, and letters 
established it as fact that her voice was 
audible at points as widely separated as 
Key West, Fla., and Prince Edward Is- 
land. 
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LONDON STRING QUARTET 


“This Is Quartet Playing of the Best Sort— 
Their Performance Is Filled with Vitality.” 
by Richard Aldrich, Nov. 6th, 1921. 





Ist Violin, JAMES LEVEY 
2nd Violin, 


Third American Coast to Coast Tour Begins Jan. 1923 


THOMAS W. PETRE 


Photo by Morse 


Viola, H. WALDO WARNER 


‘Cello, C. WARWICK-EVANS 


surpassed. 


Toronto, 


San Francisco, Cal., 


—N. Y. TIMES, 


“This is indeed the last word in chamber music playing—it has never been 
*°__Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, by James Rogers, Nov. 9th, 1921. 


“Qne never realizes what utter beauty there is in chamber music until it is 


shown by such masters as the London String Quartet.’ 


23rd, 1921. 


Canada, Nov. 


“The London String Quartet has come and conquered. 


Milwaukee, Feb. 13th, 


1922. 


“Let them come again and come often—they will be welcome. 


Dec. 20th, 1921. 


Management: ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 


Columbia Records Exclusively 





°—-Evening Telegram, 


”"__Wisconsin News, 


”__Examiner, 
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Jerome Swinford Goes 
to a New Church Post 
as Baritone Soloist 


NNNNNAU ENA NAO ORNTEANGAEIAEDNDEELCAagDDDET ODDEN TURAN ORDA EAURORERROREMUNETNCLI CSO ESTILENIT 





Jerome Swinford, Baritone 


Following two years as baritone soloist 
at the First Presbyterian Church of 
New York, Jerome Swinford is to join 
the quartet at the First Presbyterian 
Church of Yonkers on May 1. When he 
came to his New York church position, 
he was absolutely unknown in the city. 
He is now in request for Sunday after- 
noons and evenings and consequently 
will be better able to meet his concert 
engagements in his new post, which re- 
quires only a morning service. 

In a program given in honor of Dr. 
Hollis Dann, the Pennsylvania State 
Commissioner of Music, by the Phila- 
delphia .Music Teachers’ Association on 
March 16, Mr. Swinford was so success- 
ful that he was engaged to give another 
Philadelphia recital, under different aus- 
pices, on April 28. He was heard in the 
“Persian Garden” cycle of Liza Leh- 
mann in one of Frederic Warren’s Bal- 
lad Concerts at the Selwyn Theater on 


|DMITRY DOBKIN 


DISTINGUISHED RUSSIAN TENOR 
Soloist with Philharmonic Orchestra 


Engaged for Special Performance 


“Aida” as Radames, Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, May 15, 1922 


Engaged for Maine Music 
Festival, October 1922 | 


Comments of the Press Following Last Aeolian Hall, New York, Recital 





New York Herald— 


His singing was received with admiration. 


April 9. On April 14 he sang in Brook- 
lyn and on April 18 in Auburn, N. Y. 
He has been engaged for Artists’ Night 
at the Newark, N. J., festival on May 8, 
with Marie Sundelius and Percy Grain- 
ger. With orchestra and chorus, he will 
sing in Quincy, Mass., on May 10 and 11. 


EVELYN MACNEVIN TO TOUR 


Will Give Concerts in Canada and Lake 
Cities Next Fall 


For the coming fall a concert tour of 
Canada and the Lake cities of the 
United States is being arranged for 
Evelyn MacNevin, the gifted young con- 
tralto, by Derrel L. Gross. On this tour 
Miss MacNevin and Winston Wilkinson, 
violinist, will appear in joint recitals. 
Miss MacNevin’s programs will include 
groups of Italian, French, English and 
Scotch songs, her extensive répertoire 
allowing her a wide choice. In the Do- 
minion of Canada she will have a hearty 
welcome, as she is of Canadian birth, 
and especially as she scored a triumph 
in her Toronto recital in November last, 
when the critics of that city were unani- 
mous in their praise of her vocal gifts. 
Miss MacNevin recently made a distinct 
success in her New York recital. 


RECEPTION FOR ELLY NEY 


Ampico Studios Scene of Gathering in 
Honor of Pianist 


A number of musical personalities at- 
tended a farewell reception given for 
Elly Ney, the pianist, at the Ampico 
Studios, New York, on the afternoon of 
April 13. The artist played for the 
guests a Beethoven Sonata in D Minor, 
Brahms’ Rhapsody in G Minor, the 
Schumann “Kinderscenen” and _ other 
numbers. Ampico records made by the 
artist were heard by radio. 

Among the guests were: Mr. and Mrs. 
Nelson O’Shaughnessey, Mrs. J. F. D. 
Lanier, Mrs. Samuel Untermeyer, Mrs. 
William Burns Kennedy, Mrs. Henry 














Martin Alexander, Mr. and Mrs. Eus- 
tace Corcoran, Princess Lwvoff, Rose 
O’Neill. Mr. and Mrs. Paolo Gallico, 


Major-General Daniel Appleton, Mr. and 
Mrs. Willem Mengelberg, Erwin Nyire- 
gyhazi, Willy Van Hoogstraaten, Minette 
Hirst, George Reimherr, Emma Damb- 
mann, Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine, Daisy 
Jean and Helen Jeffrey. 


His style is 





that of the typical interpreter of Russian vocal music. 


With a good, 





powerful voice and a helpful breath support he depended upon 
accent, clear enunciation and an intelligent turn of phrase to portray 


the meaning of the texts. 


New York Tribune— 


Mr. Dobkin has an agreeable voice and displayed com- 





mendable knowledge of the art 


of song. 
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FREE CONCERTS AID DAYTON’S ADVANCE — 





Old Barn Club Winter Series 
Attracts 20,000, and Costs 
Below $500 


By Edith L. Mathews 

DAYTON, OHIO, April 17.—The value, 
musically, to this community of the Old 
Barn Club winter series of concerts, just 
closed, is shown by the fact that, accord- 
ing to a conservative estimate recently 
given by Mrs. John P. Charch, chair- 
man, at least 20,000 persons attended 
the concerts. A _ striking fact is that 
the total expenses of the eleven programs 
amounted to only $493.63. 

This was the second season during 


which free Sunday afternoon concerts 
have been given during the winter 
months, and they are the outgrowth of 
a similar series given on Sunday after- 
noons during the summer at the Old 
Barn Club, one of the city’s suburban 
clubs. The programs have been unique 
in that they are given, almost without 
exception, by Dayton artists, a visiting 
musician seldom finding a place on them. 

Encouragement was lent in the early 
days of the enterprise by John H. Pat- 
terson, who then financed the Old Barn 
Club as a Dayton institution. So much 
interest was created by the summer pro- 
grams that, when Mrs. Charch of the 
Women’s Music Club was given charge 
of them, she decided, with Mr. Patter- 
son’s aid, to inaugurate a winter series. 

Community Hall, seating 600. persons, 
was used for the concerts last year, and 
hundreds were turned away every Sun- 
day. The experience was repeated this 
year at the beginning of this season, so 
after three programs the concerts were 
given instead at Memorial Hall, the 
largest auditorium in Dayton. The hall 
was given for the purpose by the county 
commissioners. 

Expenses this year were defrayed en- 
tirely from the profits of the Old Barn 
Club, the annual dues of which are only 
one dollar. Every person or organiza- 
tion appearing on the programs received 
compensation, although many of the ar- 
tists considered the opportunity to par- 








Morning Telegraph— 


Dmitry Dobkin, who was heard here last season as soloist with the | | 
Philharmonic, last night gave a recital at Aeolian Hall, making the 
third Russian tenor to be heard in the space of a few weeks. Mr. | 


Dobkin had more to offer than some of the others, disclosing a voice 


ticipate in concert work of far 
value than monetary remuneration. 
While the concerts have been ,; 


without admission charge, they hav. »,; 


been “popular” in the accepted mea 
of the word, for the programs 1 
the direction of Mrs. Charch have 


kept to a high classical standard. ()), 


afternoon was devoted to the Civic 


phony, under the leadership of A fF 
Fischman, and the other programs | op. 


prised instrumental and vocal >> jo; 


solos and quartets, with the chora oy. 


ganizations of the city also contributing 
some excellent work. The closing )yo- 
gram was given by the National ° «,; 
Register Chorus, under the bato, 4; 
A. E. Hartzell of Cincinnati, who »». 
sented the singers in “Elijah.” 

Dubois’ “Seven Last Words of (! 
was chosen for the Choral Art Soci 
recent concert, which was directe }y 
Joseph C. Fehring. Joseph Schenke, F4- 
ward Fehring, Richard Westbrook, |},)- 
ert McMurtie, Henry Westbrook «nj 
Samuel Trick received much comme g- 
tion for their solos. Salome Dunlap an) 
Marie Holl were accompanists. 

An interesting concert was given by 
Marie Van Rennes, soprano, and Alyerda 
Sinks, ‘pianist, at the Y. M. C. A. Av- 
ditorium. Mrs. Van Rennes sang a 
number of songs of Holland, her native 
country. 





Randolph Macon College Auditorium to 
Be Ready in Fall 
LYNCHBURG, VA., April 19.—Wor} 
going on rapidly on the new Student 
Memorial Building for Randolph Maco: 
Women’s College, which will contai: 
new auditorium of generous seating ca 
pacity especially fitted and equipped fo 
concerts. This building is on the colleg 
campus, two miles from the heart « 
Lynchburg’s business center, but is easily 
accessible from the city. The auditoriun 
will, it is expected, be completed by ear\y 
fall. GERTRUDE B. MERRYMAN 





Eleanor Spencer in Berlin 


Eleanor Spencer, American pianist, 
recently made a successful appearance 
as soloist with the Bliithner Orchestra 
in Berlin. according to a dispatch to th 
New York Herald. 








of power, whose tones were well rounded and clear, and ringing 
occasionally to moments of thrilling portent. 


This was especially 





evident in the great aria from Giordano’s ““Andrea Chenier,’ where 
the artist did his best singing of the evening. 


tional performance. 





New York Evening Sun— 


His enunciation is clear, his tone quality intensely emo- | 


His was a truly sensa- 








tional and his interpretative power discerning. 





Exclusive Management: Annie Friedberg, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York 
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BUFFALO MUNICIPAL 
MUSIC FLOURISHING 


Community Chorus Develop- 
ing Rapidly—San Carlo 
Singers’ Visit 
By Frank W. Baich 


BUFFALO, N. Y., April 17.—Municipal 


music, or music free to the people, con- 
tinues the most popular form of musical 
entertainment in Buffalo, with the pro- 
grams Of the Buffalo Symphony and the 

Choral Clubs running a close second. 
The Community Chorus, under the able 
direction of Harry. Barnhart, has shown 
4 surprising development within the past 
ro yn, so much so that the capacity of 
-he rehearsal halls has frequently been 
ole 

The visit of the San Carlo Company, 
which opened its opera season this week 
under the local management of Mai 
Davis Smith, has stimulated the wide- 
spread interest in music. 

The Palm Sunday municipal concert 
under the direction of the Department 
of Parks and Public Buildings was really 
a remarkable demonstration of the in- 
fuence of music. Elmwood Music Hall 
was filled, and the program was well 
divided between singing by the audience 
and numbers by special soloists and the 
Community Chorus. Solos were sung by 
Edna Luse, soprano; Charles E. Mott, 


tenor; Mr. Barnhart, bass, and organ 
numbers were played by Harry W. 
Stratton. 


At a meeting of the National Festival 
Booster Club at Masonic Consistory on 
April 12 several local artists contributed 
two hours of interesting music. Those 
participating were Marion Taylor Mc- 
Kenzie, soprano; William P. Taylor and 
Wilton M. Taylor, tenors; Mildred Pearl 
Kelling, pianist, and the Taylor Trio. 
Attorney Ralph Kent was the speaker. 


Refuses to Try Man Arrested for Re- 
Selling Own Opera Ticket 


Samuel Aronofsky, a New York manu- 
facturer, who was arrested by two Fed- 
eral agents on the charge of violating a 
Federal statute against “speculatine” in 
tickets before the Metropolitan Opera 





House on April 10, was later freed. As- 
sistant United States District Attorney 
Abraham I. Menin refused to present the 
case. It was said that there was no 
statute empowering arrest on such a 
charge. Mr. Aronofsky explained that 
he had resold a ticket at a lower price 
than he had paid for it because of the 
illness of one of his party. 


OBERHOFFER BIDS 
ST. PAUL GOOD-BYE 


Ovation for Conductor as He 
Retires—D’Alvarez and 


Ivogiin Soloists 
By Florence L. C. Briggs 


St. Paut, MINN., April 15.—Emil 
Oberhoffer conducted the Minneapolis 
Symphony in two concerts on March 30 
and April 6 before his final appearance 
with these forces-in Minneapolis. It 
was, as events have proved, his last ap- 
pearance with the orchestra in St. Paul, 
and fine performances were given of the 
E Minor Symphony of Tchaikovsky, 
Brahms’ Fourth Symphony and Strauss’ 
“Death and Transfiguration.” The audi- 
ence rose to the occasion literally. After 
many recalls, Mr. Oberhoffer retired 
finally to thunderous applause, the wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs and _ loud-voiced 
“bravos” from all over the house. 

Maria Ivogiin and Marguerite d’Al- 
varez were the soloists with the Minne- 
apolis Symphony for these concerts. One 
can scarcely imagine two singers of 
superlative vocal gifts so remote from 
each other in quality, range and tem- 
perament, and each made her own ap- 
peal. 

The musical quality of Mme. Ivogiin’s 
extreme top notes—and they were very 
high in Zerbinetta’s aria from Strauss’ 
“Ariadne auf Naxos’—was remarkable 
for its beauty. Not less notable was the 
evenness of the voice throughout its 
wide range and, best of all, the artistic 
taste shown by the singer. Mme. d’Al- 
varez attracted by the opulence of her 
voice and the moving qualities of an 
ardent temperament, as revealed in a 





Survey of Brooklyn's Week 





By W. R. McADAM, Brooklyn Representative of Musical America, 


1305 Park Place. 


Tel. 1615 Decatur 


MULLET LAL AA ESOT ETY EOD ETESU AAT 


HE Tollefsen Trio, comprising Carl 

H. Tollefsen, violinist; Augusta 
Tollefsen, pianist, and Paul Kefer, 
‘cellist, appeared in a chamber music re- 
cital under the auspices of the Brooklyn 
Institute on April 10. A large audience 
warmly responded to the artistic efforts 
of the Trio. 

All the charm, beauty and grace of 
Mozart’s Trio in E were delightfully 
realized and in Schiitt’s Suite for Violin 
and Piano, Op. 44, in D Minor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Tollefsen well earned the appre- 
ciation of their listeners. 

Brahms’ Rhapsody in B Minor, OI- 
sen’s “Papillons,” and Valse Paraphrase 
by Strauss-Taussig formed Mrs. Tollef- 
sen’s solo group, in which a skillful 
technique was allied with imaginative 
power. The applause reached its high- 
est point at the conclusion of this group. 
Additional numbers were given. 

Mr. Kefer played a group comprising 
the Andante from Godard’s Sonata in 
F, and Saint-Saéns’ Allegro Appas- 
sionata, an interesting contrast which 
gave him ample opportunity to display 
his musical powers. George Schumann’s 
Trio in F, Op. 25, was also played. 

The large Italian audience failed to 
get the usual thrill at the performance 
of “La Forza del Destino” by the Brook- 
lyn Opera Company in the Opera House 
of the Academy on April 11, as the lead- 
ing tenor, Carlo Cartica, was suffering 
from a heavy cold, and could not do him- 
self justice. Augusto Ordognez, bari- 
tone, made a very favorable impression 
in the part of Don Carlos. Other mem- 
bers of the cast were E. Palazzi and M. 
Jones. 

Under the direction of Arthur S. 
Somers, a very interesting performance 
of Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was given 
by the choir of the Church of the As- 
sumption, with the _ assistance of 
Springer’s Orchestra, on April 11. The 
solos were well interpreted by Mr. 
Somers, Frederick Davidson, Mrs. Ed 
ward J. Fanning, James J. Byrne and 
Mrs. Arthur Duffy, and Elizabeth Carsey 
and Mrs. Duffy sang “Quis est Homo” 
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‘THE TORRIANI VOICE PRODUCTION AND DICTION 


In Her Emphatically Successful Recital at Aeolian Hall on April 5, 1922 
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TORRIANI STUDIOS, 301-302 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


(Telephone Circle 1350) 
FERDINAND E. L. TORRIANI 








“Gioconda” aria, “Voce di Donna” by 
Ponchielli, Seguidilla from “Carmen,” 
and other numbers. 
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PHOEBE CROSBY 


(Management Walter Anderson) 


A GAIN 


Demonstrated 


able to the hearer.” Telegraph. 


sincere. 


Tribune. 


recently of her singing. 


favor.” Evening Mail. 


choice of unfamiliar songs.” 


S 

x GRACE A. NEWELL 

* Associate Teacher and Coach 
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“The soprano has a voice admirably suited to the concert stage; it 


is well produced and possesses a certain mellow quality entirely agree- 


“‘As an interpreter, Miss Crosby was intelligent, sympathetic and 


“Phoebe Crosby showed why so many good things have been said 
This young American artist is on her way 


upward, with all the advantages of voice, style and personality in her 
“Miss Crosby possesses a voice that is pleasing and flexible and one 
that responds readily to the intelligence of the singer.” 


“She sang Donaudy’s music with a generally good tone, accurate 


intonation and smoothness of style.” 


‘Miss Crosby displayed a fresh voice and style, backed by happy 
Times. 
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effectively. The singing of the chorus 
throughout showed the results of careful 
training. 

Only a small audience gathered in the 
Lecture Hall on Good Friday evening to 
hear Elsie Devoe Boyce, pianist; Rubin 
Davis, violinist, and Walter Mills, bari- 
tone, in concert under the auspices of the 
Brooklyn Institute. Lillian Abell, the 
pianist announced for the evening, was 
unable to appear, and her place on the 
program was ably filled by Mrs. Boyce, 
who skilfully played compositions by 
Chopin, Verdi and Gounod. Mr. Mills’ 
singing was warmly appreciated in two 
groups of songs, and Mr. Davis showed 
genuine talent and skill in Bruch’s G 
Minor Concerto and other numbers. Sev- 
eral encores had to be given. 
Harold Genther and Irwin Hassell were 
effective accompanists. 

With the assistance of six soloists, the 
augmented choir of the Zion Lutheran 
Church under the leadership of Carl 
Fiqué gave a very praiseworthy and 
effective performance of Bach’s “St. 
Matthew Passion” on Good Friday eve- 
ning. The audience occupied every avail- 
able sitting space. Katherine Noack 
Fiqué and Marie Wittschen, sopranos; 
Harriet M. Behnee, contralto; Henry 
Weimann, tenor, and August Soennichsen 
and Henry Bahr, basses, were the solo- 
ists. 

The work of the choir was consistently 
good throughout and notable for balance 
and effective expression. The singing 
of all the soloists aided greatly to the 
success of the performance, and credit 
is also due to Mr. Fiqué as organist and 
choir leader. 

Parts II and III of Handel’s “Messiah,” 
given on Easter Sunday, made a very 
fitting finale to the unusually interest- 
ing series of oratorios given on Sunday 
afternoons by the choir of the St. James 
Episcopal Church under the careful 
training and leadership of William C. 
3ridgman. The choir was assisted by 
an admirably balanced quartet, compris- 
ing Olive Marshall, Amy Ellerman, 
Ernest Davis and Frederic Baer. 





JUROR TONO MOTT 
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BELLE FELTON 
Accompanying and Sight Reading 
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GANZ URGES CIVIC SUPPORT OF MUSIC 





“Train the Children” Is His 
Advice, Speaking in 
New Orleans 


By Helen Pitkin Schertz 


NEW ORLEANS, April 15.—Rudolph 
Ganz, conductor of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony, outlined, during a two days’ stay 
in this city, a method to be pursued by 
New Orleans to increase interest in mu- 


sic and to develop its symphony. His 
remarks are of worth to others as well as 
the people of this community. 

“Less than 1 per cent of the entire 
population of New York attends concerts, 
and it is the same in other cities of this 
country,” said Mr. Ganz. “Therefore, 
whatever expenses for an orchestra are 
required must be derived from what this 
small percentage is willing to give, un- 
less municipalities make up their minds 
to do as much for music as they do for 
other arts. 

“In St. Louis there is a special tax 
amounting to $175,000 a year which goes 
to the Art Museum. If such a tax were 
levied for the Symphony, think how much 
could be done to develop music in the 
city without depending on money pledged 


started of giving a program for children 
in every city we visit has brought sur- 
prising results, showing the interest 
children naturally take in music. In 
Belton, Tex., a cloud-burst delayed the 
orchestra two hours in getting to the 
concert hall, but when we arrived more 
than 1600 children from all over the 
county were patiently waiting for us. 
Could you expect such patience from 
adults?” 

Mr. Ganz suggested that cities like 
New Orleans should form special asso- 
ciations to bring down outside orchestras 
for a series for a few years, in order to 
find out whether there was enough sup- 
port to justify the great expense of main- 
taining orchestras of their own. “Pro- 
grams of this kind are the only solution 
for cities which have not developed to 
the point where they can maintain their 
own organizations,” said he. “These 
programs, however, will never be suc- 
cessful in stimulating enough interest to 
warrant the foundation of a local or- 
chestra, unless children’s concerts are 
given, for by training the children to 
love music, you guarantee audiences 
which will support a local orchestra in 
the future.” 

The St. Louis Symphony concert 
proved highly attractive. “Ah fors’ é lui” 
was sung by Marguerite Namara with 


1750 at this concert, the last of the sea- 
son. As encore she sang “A Memory,” 
dedicated to her by Mr. Ganz. 

At the children’s concert, at which the 
Philharmonic Society entertained on the 
afternoon of April 2, Mme. Namara sang 
the “Jewel Song” ‘from “Faust” bril- 
liantly. Mr. Ganz was the soloist in 
Tchaikovsky’s Piano Concerto No. 1, in 
B flat minor, Op. 23, and proved himself 
a great artist. 

The Literary and Musical Club, estab- 
lished to stimulate artistic interest 
among students over sixteen years of 
age, gave an anniversary program on 
March 31, at its fifth meeting of the 
season. 





Leopold Godowsky is spending this 
month touring in the Southwest. His 
itinerary includes visits to Phoenix and 
Tucson, Ariz.; E] Paso, Dallas, Wichita 
Falls, San Antonio and Waco, Tex. 





Bronislaw Huberman will give his 
fourth and last New York recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
April 22. Paul Frenkel will be at the 
piano. 





MEMPHIS, TENN.—In the first of a 
series of piano recitals by the Bohlmann 
students at the Woman’s Building, those 
heard included Grace Wolf, Ygondine 
Gaines, Pattie Sims, Elizabeth Harring- 


by the rich and the middle class. 
“The 


propaganda which we have 


brilliant effect, the singer delighting the ton, Anna Lou Francis, Linnie Mae 
Philharmonic members, who numbered 


Collins and Mary O’Callaghan. 







Critics Continue to Agree About 


AUGUSTA 


COTTLOW 


“She Is One of the Few Queens of the 
Modern Keyboard” 


—HERMAN DEVRIES 


Augusta Cottlow, the American pianist, or 
shall we say THE GREAT AMERICAN 
WOMAN PIANIST deserves the latter title in- 
disputably. 


I think no one will contradict me. . 
EVERY PIANISTIC ACCOMPLISHMENT 
IS HERS, both technical and interpretative. 
She has power in her fingers, wrists and 
arms, and power in her brain; her tone can be 
lovely in cantabile, and masterful in forte and 
climax. 


SHE IS ONE OF THE FEW QUEENS OF 
THE MODERN KEYBOARD. Her success is 
but a feeble recompense for, and recognition 
of, her merits.—Herman Devries, Chicago 
American. February 28, 1922. 


With Baltimore Symphony Orchestra 
February 5, 1922 


MacDowell’s Concerto in D minor was played 
by Augusta Cottlow, a performer endowed with 
a remarkable artistic conception of the beau- 
ties of the work. . The artist painted 
in the most delicate variety of shades the tone- 
picture conceived by the famous American 
composer. 


Her certainty of execution, the splendid con- 
trasts she presented, and the beautiful tone 
she produced from the instrument, all pro- 
claim her one who plays with authority. 

. seems thoroughly imbued with the 
life and spirit of the composer.—Baltimore 
News, February 6, 1922. 





HER CONQUEST OF THE ASSEMBLAGE 
WAS INSTANTANEOUS. A handsome 
woman, exquisitely gowned, HER  EN- 
TRANCE ON THE STAGE WAS THE SIG- 
NAL FOR AN OVATION, and almost imme- 
diately the artist was winning all attention 
and making new admirers in the intepretation 
of the Organ Toccata in C major (Bach), a 
massive, wonderful arrangement for the piano 
by Busoni. One wondered at the skill of the 
player who could thus bring into the limited 
scope of the piano, the tremendous tone-picture 
that had been originally planned for the organ. 
It was delightfully given, beautiful and con- 
vVimeImm. . . ec, 


The Sonata (Eroica of MacDowell) makes 
technical demands that turn away all but the 
serious student, but the mastery and presen- 
tation demonstrated last night leave only the 
great beauty of the completed picture, with 
no brush marks, no apologies, no regrets. I 
recall having heard play the Sonata 
some years ago, but Miss Cottlow’s interpreta- 
tion pleased me more, perhaps because this 
beautiful woman seemed more enthused her- 
self over the dramatic story. Ai5 
Liszt Rhapsodie Hongroise was the finale, and 
RARELY HAS IT BEEN PLAYED WITH 
GREATER ABANDON, FORCE AND BRIL- 
LIANCY. The dulcet tones of the 
pianissimo passages, the gleeful brightness 
of the dances and songs could not have been 
more vivid and delightful. It was charming, 
and I am glad there has been a chance to hear 
Miss Cottlow again. 

—George Hoyt Smith in Florida Times-Union, 

Jacksonville, March 31, 1922. 





MANAGEMENT: CHARLES N. DRAKE, 507 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Longo Aids Anna Case 
in an Extensive Tour 
of Southern Territory 


peatontnantyneniy 










































Anna Case with Her Accompanist, Francesco 
Longo 





Both as piano soloist and as accom 
panist, Francesco Longo has been ap- 
pearing with Anna Case on tour this 
season. Opening on Oct. 3, the engage 
ments of the soprano have taken he: 
and Mr. Longo through an extensive 
Southern territory. The two artists 
were photographed together in Tampa, 
Fla. In earlier seasons Mr. Longo has 
been similarly associated with Luisa 
Tetrazzini, Eva Gauthier and Riccardo 
Stracciari. 


MUNCIE CHOIR HEARD 











Programs Organized by Matinée Musi- 
cale Attract Interest 

MUNCIE, IND., April 15.—The I 
Koven Male Chorus gave its annua! co! 
cert in the High School Auditorium 
March 24, conducted by E. Ernest Bilby. 
The chorus shows remarkable improve- 
ment in this, the fourth year, of its or 
ganization. The assisting artists with 
the chorus were Anna Siegwart, soprano; 
and Mrs. Ernest Bilby and Mrs. Theresa 
Cox, contraltos. 

The program of ensemble music ! 
cently given by the Matinée Musical 
with Mrs. Eugene Oesterle as leader, | 
was one of the most interesting 
season. Four numbers by the Womens 
Chorus were artistically given and w 
received. A group of five short descr} 
tive pieces by Trinkhaus for two vio 
and piano were delightfully interpreted 
by Mrs.- Leonard Shick and k« 
Peters, violinists, with Mrs. Oesterl: 
the piano. Mrs. Don Cowan, of Chicaze, 
soprano, and Mrs. John Simpson 
tralto, sung a duet by Hildach 
lently. The Little Symphony Orch 
a local organization conducted bj 
W. H. Hickman, and heard for t 
time, played with excellent rhythn 
tone. This orchestra, with one | 
tion, its ’cellist, is composed of yours 
women. The members are: Violins 
Wood, Jeanette Gorton, Charlotte |! 
man and Margaret Grafton; 
Clarissa Hickman; flute, Caroline I 
clarinet, Nila Kirkpatrick; saxo} 
Hilma Hofherr; ’cello, Howard 
and piano, Winifred Hayler. Th: 
gram also included an ensemble ! 
excellently played by Mrs. Shick, \ 
Mrs. Maier, organ, and Mrs. VU: 
piano. . 

The annual election of officers | 
club, held before the program, I! 
in the election of the following: 
dent, Mrs. Frank Van R. Bunn; 
president, Mrs. Eugene Oesterle; 1 
ing secretary, Mrs. Wallace Ba 
corresponding secretary, Lucy Ba! 
treasurer, Mrs. Harry Orr. 

The Junior Matinée Musicale pro 
given recently under the leadersh 
Mrs. M. M. Day, was an attractiv: 
Mrs. Day, who brings to her work 
enthusiasm, will have charge of the 
nile department of the club next ye 
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Pronounced last year by the entire critical press of 
New York an arrived singer—a master of his art 


Richard Hale 


Baritone 


this year is praised for maturity and growth. 


Tribune 


A recital of universal interest was given at Aeolian Hall last night, by an 
American baritone, Richard Hale. Last season he created a marked impression 
by the excellence of his singing. This impression was renewed and strengthened 
by his fine work last night. Mr. Hale has a beautiful voice, which he uses with 
skill, and his interpretative gifts are above those of the average singer. 
Throughout the program Mr. Hale sang with authority and eloquence. He was 
particularly successful in suggesting the variety of moods represented by the 
contrasted songs. A large audience was justly appreciative. 


Herald 


Richard Hale used his good voice with much skill and his style had admirable 
intelligence and musical feeling. His enjoyable work was heard by a large 
audience. 


World 


Richard Hale, whose debut last year was one of unusual promise, has made 
strides as a singer. He has a voice of exceptional volume and richness. His 
winning stage presence and genuine interpretative gifts made his recital last night 
one of unusual interest. His German and French are excellent and_his diction 
throughout had clarity and distinction. 


Times 
Mr. Hale showed again a rare union of vocal and dramatic gifts in German 
and French lyrics. 


American 


Richard Hale was cordially received in Aeolian Hall last night. He is a musician 
of merit whose resonant and well controlled voice has been deservedly praised 
in former seasons. He proved again to be an assured and dignified artist whose 
musical good sense was matched with dramatic taste. 


Elobe 


Richard Hale, a young American baritone, gave a recital last night in Aeolian 
Hall in which he disclosed notable skill in interpretation as well as beautiful 
singing. Mr. Hale has a pleasing stage presence which adds to the authority 
and eloquence of his singing. 


Fail 


Mr. Hale has many things to commend his singing besides a naturally pleasing 
juality and resonant tones. He sings with the authority of the real musician 
and with a sincerity that never becomes dull by being over-earnest. Mr. Hale 
creates a warm friendly atmosphere when he sings, a most refreshing change 
from the bleak air of many recitals. 


Evening World 


Richard Hale gave his annual recital last night before an audience duly ap- 
\reciative of his vocal excellencies. While Mr. Hale has a good voice, his 
interpretative skill is so well developed that it almost overshadows his vocalism. 


COREY 


Exclusive Direction of 


Catharine A. Bamman, 53 West 39th Street, New Pork City 

















New York's Lower East Side to Hear | 
Italian Opera During Summer Months 


USUETSHAUADENGUITOCSUADIATOSUOAA ESPEN HATES UEDA PRATAP 


NDER the direction of Dillen Shal- 
lard, baritone and voice teacher, and 
with the financial support of Otto H. 
Kahn, chairman of the board of direct- 
ors of the Metropolitan Opera House, a 
season of popular priced opera with a 
company of experienced singers is 
scheduled to open at the Thalia Theater 
on New York’s lower east side on the 
evening of May 6. The project has been 
under way for some time and during 
the last week reached the stage where 
announcements of the bills for the first 
two weeks were made by Mr. Shallard. 
The orchestra and the musical direc- 
tion will be in the hands of Max Fich- 
andler, lately with the now defunct Bos- 
ton English Opera Company and for- 
merly associated with other opera ven- 
tures. Bernard Cantor, formerly stage 
manager of the Creatore Opera Com- 
pany, ils stage manager of the new com- 
pany, and J. Acierno, manager of the 
Thalia, a theater in the Bowery with a 
historic past in the field of Italian op- 
era, 1s interested in the venture. 
According to Mr. Shallard, Mr. Kahn 
has evinced the liveliest interest in the 
matter since it is in line with his wish 
to see established a popular price opera 
company to supply a portion of the 
city’s population which finds the sea- 
sons of the established companies too 
expensive. Mr. Kahn has arranged to 
attend the performances of the first two 
weeks of the season and, if the venture 
rises to his expectations, he will con- 
tinue his support throughout the sum- 
mer season. “Sincerity in performance 
and production,” said Mr. Shallard, “is 
all that Mr. Kahn demands.” If the first 
performances prove successful Mr. 
Shallard plans to continue through the 
summer, giving performances on Sat- 
urdays, Sundays and Mondays. The 


theater is located in the most densely 
populated quarter of New York City 
where few-if any of the citizens leave 
town during the hot months. 

During the week, Mr. Shallard an- 
nounced that he had already contracted 
for the services of a score of artists 
whose operatic experience has included 
seasons with the Boston Opera Company, 
the Creatore Company, the San Carlo 
Company and companies in Italy and 
France. The sopranos of the list in- 
clude Jeanne Belune, Lillian Gresham, 
Fanette Rezia, Helena Devonia, Lucille 
Barner and Ada Maggi; contraltos, 
Marta Melis and Dora Edwards; tenors, 
Salvatore Sciaretti, Raphael Pujolli, 
Luigi Lombardo and Arito Ingrao; bari- 
tones, Dillon Shallard, Vito V. Moscato 
and Silvio Caravelli; basses, Palazzi and 
Joseph Sorgi. 

The bill for the first week’s series has 
been announced as follows: Saturday, 
May 6, “Aida;” Sunday matinée, “Tra- 
viata;” evening “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Pagliacci;” Monday, “Rigoletto.” 
The bill for the second week-end in- 
cludes representations of “Forza del 
Destino,” “Lucia di Lammermoor,” “Tl 
Trovatore” and repetitions of “Cavalle- 


sa?? 


ria” and “Pagliacci.” 





Schelling to Play with Orchestras 
Ernest Schelling, who played this sea- 
son with every important orchestra in 


the country except the Boston, New York 
and Cleveland Symphonies and the Cali- 
fornia organizations, has been engaged 
for next season by both the New York 
Symphony and New York Philharmonic 
and also by the Cleveland Symphony. 
Beginning Dec. 10, he will make a fort- 
night’s tour with the Cleveland Sym- 
phony, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor. Most 
of this tour will be in the South, where 
concerts will be given in Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Charleston, S. C.; Dayton Beach 
and St. Augustine, Fla. 
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enduring now for nearly a Hundred Years: 


I'TS EXQUISITE TONE—zAich 
De Pachmann compared to the love- 


Lest of human voices. 


there are Chickering pianos much 
over half a century old still delichting 
with their musical beauty, 
| THE EXQUISITE GRACE OF 
THEIR DESIGN~—the smal/ grands 
are moaels of perfection in this im- 


| : portant branch of piano making. 
Itis nota coincidence that in the finest homes 
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Ampico—that marvelous instrument which 
brings to the piano containing it, all the 
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[Editorial Note: In view of the at- 
tention aroused by the performances of 











was but the executant of my works. 
Even if joint discussion of ballet and 





Fokine and Bolm Take Up the Foils Over “Coq d'Or” 
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HAVALYOREY ANNONA INE 


suggested the splendid idea to seat the 
opera singers on both sides of the stage. 
I began the staging of the opera dur- 
































I would show to the artists the fo! ,y. 
ing morning. It was strange, indee ;, 
me, on arriving in the United State. 4), 
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“Coq d’Or” at the Metropolitan, MUSICAL operas did take place, Mr. Bolm had no_ : , t pol jak Bolum hac 
AMERICA believes the following letters access to them as a matter of course. ing our tour in Europe. The most im- 4 > aes 0 gy I had 0 > a m- par! 
to be of unusual interest. In accord- A brief history of the production of portant part of the work was done at pose » fire oe iggy par’ of pr 
ance with its policy, MusIcAL AMERICA “Coq d’Or” is as follows: The idea of Monte Carlo. _The_ mise-en-scéne was my hg 2 ae I work. ti - th Fo! 
requested Mr. Bolm to reply to Mr. producing the opera as a ballet and not finished in Paris. Goncharova not ony great — ion, Bag ont wd oY the stat: 
Fokine’s letter and the two communica- as operas are usually put on, I had had produced ravishing costumes and scenery rage dl ory th Met pe ae of Fok! 
tions are herewith printed in full.] for a long time. In 1912 Anna Pavlowa_ in the style of the re one A , : liar sitting i (it pera Me} 
ft . ; Wis in on 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: came to me with a request to produce a antique woodcuts, but also painted by egy? ay Boecngy Secon hy gia iM pe 
, .* , ~~ ballet for her company. I at once sug- her own hand all the accessories. The @ Dox 0 olms iri Ske me him 
Under, the heading of —Mephisto’s gested to her a ballet production of the whole company, too, worked with en- whether I knew the opera and Adv jh, mis 
Musings” in the issue of Feb. 25 of ‘ 1,” li id thusiasm. At times, the artists them- wonderful work? \] 
: opera “Coq d’Or. She liked the idea usiasm. ’ : - ; A} 
MUSICAL AMERICA, erroneous informa- : ] duri th h ls. had good His friends to this day seem to © jin} an 
tion is given regarding the production very much, but afterwards it was de- SC Vet, earner through a that he is “th ique” d “orig nal” son 
f th “Coq d’Or” i M cided that this work was undesirable long laughs in going through the comic at he 1s e unique” and “orl nal hav 
os 1j ° y ww Hon r’ at the Metro-, ¢5, 4 tour through Germany and other’ scenes. Of all the artists of the com- author of my work. ev a. prod 
politan Opera House. : k decided I ny only A. Bolm took no part what- The production of “Coq d’Or no - 
Th works were decided upon. was very pany A ( 
e author of the article speaks of ‘er in the production. The part of the exception. Exactly the same oceiirred jons 
ee ; . ; sorry to give up my idea. When, after ever m Pp . p : aa ~ sion 
the “delightful and informing experi- , : Czar laved excellently by Bulga- with the ballet “Petroushka” pro: iced een 
nk tek t bsh with Adeich Mate? eed | * year’s absence, I returned, in the sea- Jzar Was played excellently by. £ b in Pari Den her er seem 
“ ges 4 a i son of 1913-14, to the “Russian Ballet,” koff. The performances in Paris went y me in Paris and copied here 1) the is a 
we were at lunch together and I hap- | .upgested the same production to off with enormous success. When we United States by Bolm_ withou' grun 
eaee te being up the subject of Rimsky- pjiaghileff. He assented at once. He and came to London, Bulgakoff left the com- knowledge and permission. = obvi 
1 _o a ® he d’Or’ which he original- the ‘painter, A. Benois, took me to Mos- pany and only then we entrusted the At a performance in Carnegie ||, Mep! 
1 ord = the age seer gy ’ fs sow to meet Natalia Goncharova, to part to Bolm. Thus he cannot be called under the guise of “original compositions the 
en follows an account 0 the “de- whom Benois strongly urged us to en- either the only or the first portrayer of by Bolm,” were given my Cari val” unidn 
lightful” talk, from which it clearly ap- trust the painting of the scenery and the this part. - and the Petrograd ~ audiences’ favorit, ently 
. : 7 ‘ e ° ”? : 
en yore A. ayo had led ~ ew skétching of the costumes. We spent a The production of “Coq d’Or” is par- “Dance of the By keg composed })y \| also | 
hi Bolm’ ak a of ein im that day with her, discussing the character ticularly dear to me. It was my “swan Petipa some thirty years ago. | to st: 
his, Bolm’s, production o this opera was of ‘the costumes and scenery. song” with the Russian ballet, where I. Under one portrait of Bolm, published Oper 
original,” as it were, that he is the My idea was to turn “Coq d’Or” into worked for many years. I. remember in connection with the production of cipal 
sa a Pt nig * baw Raped agri a ballet, that the opera singers should how, at Monte Carlo, I rehearsed twice “Coq d’Or,” there was the legend: “Th dispo 
unique in his ability to educate each in- not participate in the acting, leaving a day, without sleep at night, and lying brains of the Russia ballet. » ig Dae 
“tee anes So e ballet to what 1] the acting to the ballet. A. Benois in bed, with the music, was devising what |, I declare Coq d’Or,” “Petroushka, select 
should be done. ; Carnaval,” etc., were not created by peria 
In his accusations against the con- - his brains. His task was but to exert and s 
ductor, Bodanzky, Bolm refers to the VISITING ARTISTS HEARD IN CANTON himself to commit to memory my ballet: mime 
-ceegggeen Ne . committee invented by and utterly to forget their real autho Ne 
“ay which, he alleges, has established epee music supervisor, is at present drilling Respectfully, uniqu 
the tempi and even laid down the action. ’ : a grade school orchestra of about sixty MICHEL FOkKIN¢& will 
neg nae iene | a geen of both ” Business Houses Interested in members and intends to prepare its —_——— tribu 
e authorities an e composer’s rela- ° : her 
: . members for that of the High School. , other 
tives and even of some mythical Count Music—New School Two musicians of promise from the High Adolph Bolm Replies In 
Orgountz. Probably the ti ac ‘ : : 
cal Ladliniiteeie’ Ge pasedl sa pot or Orchestra School Orchestra recently represented To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: vente 
; a y : y y Canton at a musical convention in Mans- Mr. Michel Fokine’s letter t lust. own | 
of the correctness of the tempi Mr. Bolm By Ralph L. Myers field—Winfred Zinninger, violinist, and : 4 Poesia the “ 
, ~ +4 ¥ . . . ’ al € M | + : 
was upholding. ; CANTON, OHIO, April 17. — Marie Anabel Hess, pianist. ; CAL AMERICA hardly merits the dignity typog 
ee — nee to mention but me _ Tiffany, soprano, and Frances Mac- Music is being taken up by some of the of a reply, were it not that I feel ound Prine 
oon k, Ja a or hg 3 production, millen, violinist, delighted an audience jJeading business places either as diver- to ele Mephisto’s statements of my feeble 
whic e had copied. e possesses a_ estimated at 3500 persons in the last sion or as an excellent way of making W2"™*-, 
good memory for the productions of concert of the People’s Musical Course. themselves more popular with the public. It is unfortunate that the valuable 
others, but the authors of the works Miss Tiffany’s pleasing voice was heard The Citizens’ Building and Loan Co. has ‘Pace of MUSICAL AMERICA should be de- 
that are his stock in trade he usually in “Un Bel Di” and other numbers, and formed a group of artists to entertain voted to a matter so unconstructive and 
forgets. Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” was a the local granges during the summer ‘%° Purely personal, but in view of my 
The program of the Metropolitan feature of Mr. Macmillen’s program. months. An orchestra of twelve mem- ©°™patriot’s highly illogical accusations 
reads: Staged and Dances arranged Arthur Sheppard of Cleveland was an _ bers has been established by the Klein- I would beg that my reply be printed 
by Adolph Bolm after the original pro- able accompanist. Heffleman-Zollars Co. in full. 
duction by Michel Fokine.” Herma Menth, pianist, made her sec- Music has had an important part in In stating that I appropriated — 
But programs are not read very at- ond appearance in Canton this season in’ church services recently. St. Paul’s self the original creation of “Coq d'Or.’ 
tentively while by means of a multitude a recent recital, and was vigorously ap- Episcopal Choir, under the leadership of Mr. Fokine knowingly errs, for should 
§ of interviews and “delightful and in- lauded in_a program which included Ralph Clewell, organist, sang Gounod’s he, or others interested in the subject, 
iq forming talks” Mr. Bolm has made Mozart’s “Pastorale Variee,” Couperin’s “Out of the Darkness” and the cantata ‘#ke sufficient pains to examine the 
i even people who are close to the stage “Les Barricades Mysterieuses,” Liszt’s “The Building of the Ship” was sung by PTESS notices following the premiere of 
q forget that he only copied my produc- Fantasy and Fugue on Bach, and many the choir of the Calvary Presbyterian Coq d’Or” at the Metropolitan Oper: 
tion which I made a reality in 1914 in other solos. As an encore she played Church. Mrs. Henrv Hageman, organ- House, they will find a detailed account 
the performances of the Russian Ballet her own arrangement of Mendelssohn’s ist of the First M. E. Church, and Mrs. f Fokine’s original productions in Ia! 
in Paris and London. In the course of “Wedding March.” Her local manager Ira Penniman, organist of Trinity Re- "4 London. They also will 
many years, while I was choreographic was Hermann R. Schmidt of this city. formed Church, gave fifteen minute re- ee 
director of the Russian ballet, Mr. Bolm William E. Strassner, public school  citals before services recently. [Continued on page 25] 
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Wins Instant Success with Public and Unanimous Praise from the Press at American Debut, Aeolian Hall, New York, March 29, 1922 
a marebcs ————— Vew York Trihune New York Herald 
English Cellist Shows Fire and Brilliance —s Salmond, English cellist, won distinct success with an audienc 
Felix Salmond, Wnglish cellist, proved one of the season’s most wert Seen: wk inten, « pantend tone fine technics abilit: 
welcome newcomers. : His appearance in America marked an artistic finish and poetic instincts T= edn 
important addition to the yearly increasing number of visiting artists. : ra 
Not only a colltet of the first rank in the skilled manipulation of his New York World 
instrument, but he is interesting as an interpreter. ° Thanks ‘eli Ss " serve . i or is excelle gram whis 
to the exhilarating quality of Mr. Salmond’s performance, there wan eumieieated tee fact ‘that i. i: oe | a nag ol a anne ter 
not a dull moment yesterday. - His sensuous beauty of tone without playing rubbish. ° ry . 
was fully revealed in Brahms’ sonata in F major and Lalo’s Concerto. - +. .« Mr. Salmond’s tone has superlative warmth, sympatheti 
ee He displayed unusual fire and brilliance as well as poetic appeal and velvety richness of texture. He played with dong testing 
imagination. flawless musicianship and an interpretative conception that had spa 
New York Times ciousness and breadth of vision. 
Felix Salmond, a well-known English cellist, appeared for the first New York Globe 
time in New York yesterday. . . . Mr. Salmond is a cellist of Felix Salm onglis cellis pleaser appreciative audience 
high attainment. . . . He has a fervent and impressive style that with his Satie adie ylnvieg. eee es er. 
reaches a high pitch of intensity and eloquence, qualities that are not : ‘ : 
rm hed at the expense of repose and balance or in violation of a sense New York Evening Post 
of fitness of things. eli - . : iratio rer here 1 recits e plave +} 
- - . Mr. Salmond has a fine tone, warm and searching. squeak Glas oud Giteugh eutereanting a © 
His technical accomplishments are high. , ag a 
New York American ha A peonne — s 3 : 
Felix Salmond, British cellist, won the immediate recognition of cratic ee. i re ee 
cognoscenti at his American debut. More satisfying playing " . ri a 
hardly has been heard here in recent years on this instrument. New York Evening World 
- .« «+ What a tone he spun; how pure, how expressive, how warm, Felix Salmond, English violincellist, made his debut yesterday 
how beautifully sustained and modulated in cantilena! While the new- assumed a position of importance among the fellows of his craft 
comer has an excellent technical equipment he employs it properly as . . . Mr. Salmond draws a luscious bow for tone, and his pleasing 
a means to an end. Not once during the afternoon did he indulge in personalify and sure musical feeling win with his audience. . 
any extravagances. It was the musician of fine sensibilities who ad- Mr. Salmond should appeal to all who reve] in the cello’s charm. 
dressed himself to the audience. And underneath the finished surface, ; ‘ . . , 
exquisitely elaborated in phrase and nuance, throbbed the pulse of New York Evening Telegram } 
———___—_——— — - a ae - temperament and vitality. Felix Salmond, a cellist from England, is an excellent musicia! 
F - and endowed with sufficient temperament to give verve to his playing 
Engaged for season 1922-1923 for Coast to Coast tour In America. audience ~~ ade tan interesting and enjoyable, and hi- 
Available under the Exclusive Management of Annie Friedberg Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York City 
—_———— —— 
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Bolm and Fokine Take Up the Fouls 
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[Continued from page 24] 


ed to note how little credit I in com- 
parison received for my efforts on the 
pr juection. Besides this, as even Mr. 
kokine recollects, the program clearly 
stated that it was “after the original by 
Fokine.’ Does Fokine imply that 
Mephisto’s knowledge of musical hap- 
penings are so obscure that I could “lead 
him into error by convincing him” of 
misstatements? 

Ajl my interviews, formal and _ in- 
formal, and all “my delightful talks” 
have been full of information of Fokine’s 
productions: in the Russian Ballet and 
of “Coq @’Or.” As for the two expres- 
sions, “originally” and “unique,” which 
seem aS wormwood to my compatriot, it 
is apparent that only a highly dis- 
gruntled person would so pervert their 
obvious meaning. It is apparent that 
Mephisto’s originally applies solely to 
the Metropolitan production. As for 
ynigue—whose meaning Fokine appar- 
ently confuses with the Latin sense—I 
also must state that it was a unique task 
to stage “Cor d’Or” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. For, save for the prin- 
cipal participants, I did not have at my 
disposal, as did Mr. Fokine in the 
Diaghileff contingent, a company of 
select Russian dancers from the Im- 
perial School, but only American dancers 
and supers uninitiated in Russian panto- 
mime. 

Never did I declare myself to be the 
unique portrayer of King Dodon; nor 
will Fokine find such a statement at- 
tributed to me in Mephisto or in any 
other article. 

In reference to the committee “in- 
vented by me,” had Mr. Fokine seen his 
own name, he would have guessed that 
the “mythical Count Orgountz” was a 
typographical error and referred to 
Prince Orgoutinsky. Then perhaps his 
feeble memory would have recalled to 


p! 


MAURICE DAMBOIS 


him a committee with which he so fre- 
quently met. 

No one would contest Mr. Fokine’s 
genuine merit for the choreography of 
“Coq d’Or,” but must not some credit be 
given to the painter, A. Benois, who was 
the actual originator of the combined 
opera and ballet, as Mr. Fokine himself 
admits? Finally, may I suggest to Mr. 
Fokine that he forget for a minute his 
choreography and realize that some part 
of the credit for the original success of 
“Coq d’Or” may be attributed to the two 
masters, Poushkin and Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff? 

As to “Petroushka,” Mr. Fokine’s 
actual contribution to this was in staging 
a production which had been worked out 
in detail by A. benois and Stravinsky. 
Not from Mr. Fokine, but from these 
two artists, who wrote the scenario of 
the ballet, would we have asked per- 
mission for the performance, if it had 
been necessary. Nevertheless, in spite 
of that “bad memory for authors’ names” 
of which Mr. Fokine accuses me, his 
name was printed on the program of the 
Metropolitan production. Let Mr. 
Fokine but refresh his memory by glanc- 
ing at the programs of “Petroushka” 
and “Coq d’Or,” both of which I sent 
him. 

In giving an excerpt of Schumann’s 
“Carnival” in one of my recitals in Car- 
negie Hall, I thought to pay a tribute to 
Mr. Fokine’s creation. Since when have 
authors objected to the interpretations 
of their works by competent artists? 
Must I remind Fokine at this late hour 
that for many years with the Diaghileff 
company, I was ballet master as well as 
dancer, rehearsing his ballets and inter- 
preting the most important parts of his 
creations? It seems strange to find Mr. 
Fokine assume so aggressive an attitude 
here when he so often in the Russian 
press expressed and gave proof of his 
appreciation of my work. 


In regard to the childish accusation 
concerning Tchaikovsky’s “Dance of the 
Kittens,” the music is so suggestive that 
every ballet master can picture it in his 
own manner. The time-worn choreo- 
graphy of M. Petipa, which was thirty 
years old, could hardly have inspired 
me. In resetting the music, I did only 
what Mr. Fokine himself has done in the 
Mazurka from “Coppelia” which he 
danced at the Hippodrome. 

Never in my work have I failed to 
uphold all the ethical codes of art, nor 
have I one reproach for myself in my 
attitude toward Mr. Fokine’s work. My 
sole aim has been to bring the best of 
Russian works to the appreciation of the 
American public, and in this respect the 


success of “Coq d’Or” has been most 
gratifying. 

In this period so unfortunate for my 
country, art remains the sole medium of 
international understanding. = 
therefore, especially regrettable that 
Mr. Fokine, sulking over supposed 
wrongs, should blind himself to the fact 
that the success of a great Russian work 
is not an achievement for any single in- 


dividual, but rather a step toward that 


appreciation of the Russian soul for 
which all Russian artists should un- 
selfishly strive. 
Thanking you for your courtesy in 
printing my letter, I am, 
Very sincerely, 
ADOLPH BoLM. 





PLAN ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL 


University of Michigan Organizing Four 
Days’ Event for May 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., April 7.—Plans 
for the twenty-ninth annual May Fes- 
tival of the University of Michigan, have 
been completed, and embrace the services 
of the Chicago Symphony, the University 
Choral Union, a children’s chorus and 
a number of prominent soloists. The 
festival will last four days, beginning on 
Wednesday, May 17. The first night of 
the Festival will be devoted to a program 
by Mario Chamlee, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. A similar con- 
cert will be held on Friday evening when 
Frieda Hempel as soloist with the Chi- 
cago Symphony will sing. 

On Thursday evening the Choral 
Union will sing the “New Life’ composed 
by Wolf-Ferrari to the text of Dante. 
Reinald Werrenrath has been engaged 
to sing the baritone solo which runs 
through the work, and the soprano part 
will be undertaken by Adele Parkhurst. 
As the choral work is rather short the 
Chicago Symphony will contribute a pair 
of orchestral numbers on the same occa- 
sion. On Saturday night “Tannhauser” 


CELLIST 





INDIANAPOLIS 

“His tone is rich, vibrant, moving the list- 
ener to vehement response. His playing is 
sympathetic, yet concentrated, until his in- 
strument speaks gloriously. An admirable 
display of finished technique that allowed 
the artist to compass the most difficult pas- 
sages without effort.” 


ST. LOUIS 


‘‘Dambois proved to be one of the great- 
est cellists who has ever played in St. Louis 
—technical and interpretative powers seemed 
inexhaustible.” 


DALLAS 


“Undoubtedly one of the most accom- 
plished and artistic cellists to ever appear 
before an audience in Dallas. His tonal col- 
orings are rich and magnificent and the 
music throbs forth at his touch in a man- 
ner which grips the hearts of his hearers.” 


ROCHESTER 
“Mr. Dambois plays with a temperament 
that seems a compact of poetic fibers. He 
has a clear, clean, velvet touch and a dexter- 
ous technique that make his interpretations a 
musical delight.” 


DES MOINES 


“For beauty of tone he can scarcely be sur- 


passed, and his performance throughout was 
marked by a perfect mastery of technical 
difficulties and faultless intonation.” 


CINCINNATI 


“His ripe quality of tone and his emotional 
feeling were as much in evidence as formerly. 
Dambois received more than a dozen curtain 
calls.” 3 

PHILADELPHIA 

“He is one of the best cellists that has 
been heard in this city for a long time. His 
technique is impeccable, his artistry excel- 
lent and his tone sweet.” 


NEW ORLEANS 

“Mr. Dambois’ principal number was the 
‘cello concerto by Saint-Saens which was 
delivered with rare tonal beauty and with 
that combination of virility and poetry that 
characterizes all of his offerings. He used 
an exceptionally fine cello, drawing from it 
a tone of singular mellowness and volume 
which made his scholarly interpretation of 
the concerto unusually effective. The work 
was filled with fascinating detail, such as 
clarity and rapidity of the trills and the 
flexibility of bowing into the coda, but it 
also was finely conceived as a whole, lead- 
ing logically to the scintillating close that 
brought a big response from the audience.” 
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2443 Prospect Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 








UNIVERSAL CONCERT BUREAU, 


Inc. 


17 East 42nd Street, New York City 


S. R. Bridges 
Healey Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


O. B. Stephenson 
850 Orchestra Bldg. M. C. Turner 
Chicago, IIl. 


710 Wilson Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 


J. R. Ellison 
Broadway Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 





E. A. Wickes 
442 Little Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 


will be sung in English by a cast which 
includes Florence Easton of the Metro- 
politan Company as Elizabeth; Cyrena 
Van Gordon of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation in the contralto réle; Adele 
Parkhurst as the Shepherdess; Riccardo 
Martin of the Chicago Company in the 
title-réle; Carl Schlegel as Wolfram, and 
Rollin Pease as the Landgrave. 

Of the two afternoon programs, Fri- 
day will be devoted to music by a chil- 
dren’s chorus under the baton of George 
Oscar Brown with Kathryn Meisle, con- 
tralto, in operatic arias accompanied by 
Mrs. George B. Rhead, and Saturday will 
be devoted to a symphony program by 
the Chicago Symphony with William 
Bachaus, pianist, as soloist. The Friday 
night program will also include a Psal- 
modic Rhapsody composed by Frederick 
Stock, the Chicago conductor, with Ric- 
cardo Martin singing the solo part. 

Except for the children’s program, 
which will be conducted by Mr. Bowen, 
and the “New Life” performance, of 
which Earl V. Moore will be the con- 
ductor, the entire festival program will 
be under the musical leadership of Mr. 
Stock. 





Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano, is to 
appear in recital for the Orpheus Club 
of Buffalo, N. Y., on April 24. 


P. M. Neilson 
722 Highland Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Concerning the Claque 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


Now that Walter Damrosch has “spoke 
up in meetin’” about the claque at the 
opera, wouldn’t it be a good time to 
thresh the matter out publicly and see 
if something cannot be done to rid the 
Metropolitan of this unmitigated pest? 

The claque, like most objectionable 
propaganda, has been treated with in- 
dulgence by the American audience and 
dismissed with an: “Oh, well, if they 
_ like that kind of thing, why should we 

worry?” But it goes deeper than that. 
Recently when an Italian tenor and an 
American contralto were singing in the 
same cast, the tenor received—from the 
claque—far more applause than his sing- 
ing merited, and when the audience 
sincerely acclaimed the contralto for 
some splendid singing, there were audible 
hisses from the foreign crowd standing 
at the rail. 

Does the American element of the 
Metropolitan audience realize what this 
means? The hisses were not general and 
were covered by the applause, but if they 
are permitted, the hissers gradually 
grow bolder and soon the intolerable con- 
ditions existing in Italian opera houses 
will exist here. 


Another feature of the case is that 
young singers while not actually threat- 
ened, have very strong pressure brought 
to bear to get them to hire the claque 
at their débuts. I know personally very 
well a young American soprano who 
made her début at a Sunday night con- 
cert a few years back. The chef-de- 
claque paid her a visit with offers and 
veiled threats. The girl had the nerve 
to tell him that she preferred to find 
out just how much her work was worth 
without paid applause. As a matter of 
fact she had a triumphant success and 
is now one of the most popular singers 
at the Metropolitan. 

“FAIR PLAY.” 


New York City, April 15, 1922. 
al ae 
“Ambition versus Art” 


Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Permit me to say a word in praise 
of the splendid article, “Ambition Versus 
Art,” by Daniel Gregory Mason, ap- 
pearing in your issue of April 1. 

At the present time we—or some of 
us—are too much inclined to close our 
eyes (and let us hope our ears also) to 
the abominable efforts at “originality” 
which are so constantly set before us 


by ambitious “composers” who have evi- 
dently failed to grasp even the most 
elementary conception of beauty in mu- 
sic. Let us hope that Mr. Mason’s well- 
timed article will give all such “musical 
tinkers” food for thought. 
HUMPHREY J. STEWART: 
San Diego, Cal., April 15, 1922. 
wat Je 


Self-Expression in Music 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

I have read with interest Daniel 
Gregory Mason’s article in your issue 
of April 1, but confess that I am at a 


loss as to what it is all about. How a 
person can succeed in art, in business, 
in anything, as a matter of fact, without 
ambition with a capital A, I do not com- 
prehend, and Mr. Mason does not make 
his point clear. 

He says: “The ambitious man finds no 
satisfaction in himself and recognizes 
no values in disinterested contemplation, 
in impartial thought, in unapplauded 
but happy activity.” Isn’t this a very 
arbitrary statement? Is “Tod und Ver- 
klarung” inferior to the D Minor Sym- 
phony of Franck because its composer 
is the better business man? Is there any 
reason to suppose that “The Magic 
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About Puccini’s “La Bohéme” 


Question Box Editor: 

1. How is “La Bohéme” pronounced in 
French and in Italian? 2. Is it not con- 
sidered an Italian opera in spite of the 
fact that the libretto is taken from a 
French work? 3. Is not the opera sung 
more frequently in Italian than in 
French? 4. Is it sung in French in the 
French opera houses? F. A. B. 

Seattle, Wash., April 15, 1922. 

1. “La (the “a’ as in “lap’) Boh- 
emm” in both languages. 2. “Boheme” 
is essentially an Italian opera, as com- 
paratively little of the atmosphere of 
Murger’s work remains in the musical 
version. The libretto of Leoncavallo’s 
opera of the same name, is much nearer 
in spirit to the French original, though 
it is less well sustained musically. 3. 
The work is seldom if ever sung in 
French outside of France or French 
speaking countries. 4. Yes. 

ae ae 


Vibrato or Tremolo 


Question Box Editor: 

Is there any essential difference be- 

tween a vibrato in a voice and a tremolo? 
N. J. P. 

San Antonio, Tex., April 15, 1922. 

If you mean by “vibrato” the natural 
timbre in a voice similar to that which 
a violinist produces by oscillating his 
left hand while pressing a string there 
is a decided difference, as what is usu- 
ally spoken of as a “tremolo” is the un- 
pleasant result of imperfect breath sup- 


port. 
o 


First Performances of Wagner 
Operas 
Question Box Editor: 

Can you give me the dates and places 
of the first performances of Wagner 
operas? J. T. 

Laramie, Wyo., April 15, 1922. 

“Die Feen,” Munich, June 29, 1888; 
“Das Liebesverbot,” Magdeburg, March 
29, 1836 (produced as “Die Novize von 
Palermo”) ; “Rienzi,” Dresden, Oct. 20, 
1842; “The Flying Dutchman,” Dresden, 


Jan. 2, 1843; “Tannhduser,” Dresden, 
Oct. 19, 1845; “Lohengrin,” Weimar, 
Aug. 28, 1850; “Tristan and Isolde,” 


Munich, June 10, 1865; “Meistersinger,” 
Munich, June 21, 1868; “Rheingold,” 
Munich, Sept. 22, 1869; “Die Walkiire,” 
Munich, June 26, 1870; “Siegfried,” Bay- 
reuth, Aug. 16, 1876; “Gétterdammer- 
ung,” Aug. 17, 1876; “Parsifal,” Bay- 
reuth, July 26, 1882. 


Premiéres of Operas 


Question Box Editor: 
Will you tell me the dates and places 


of first performances of the following 
1. “Robert le Diable,” 2. “Mari- 


operas: 
tana,” 3. “Forza del Destino,” 4. “Fra 
Diavolo,” 5. “Orfeo,” 6. “Secret of 
Suzanne.” 


Dayton, Ohio, April 16, 1922. 

1. Paris, Nov. 21, 1831; 2. Drury Lane, 
London, Nov. 15, 1845; 3. Petrograd, 
Nov. 10, 1862; 4. Opera Comique, Paris, 
Jan, 28, 1830; 5. Vienna, Oct. 5, 1762; 6. 
Monte Carlo, Dec. 4, 1909. 

ee, ee : 
Varia 
Question Box Editor: 

1. Is Beethoven’s aria “Ah Perfido” 
from an opera? If so, what is the title 
of the work? 2. Are the French words 
or the Italian words the original of Gou- 
nod’s song cycle, “Biondina”? 3. Can 
you give me the exact title of a piano 
piece I once heard imitating a music box? 

F. O. O. 

Minneapolis, Minn., April 16, 1922. 

1. No. It is merely a concert aria. 
2. The Italian text is the original. 3. 
You probably mean “La Tabatiére a la 
Musique” by Liadoff. 

7: 2 


Negro Spirituals 
Question Box Editor: 


Could you tell me in a few words the 
authentic origin of the Negro spiritual? 
S. E. M. 


Boston, Mass., April 17, 1922. 

The Negro spirituals were originally 
religieus songs made up impromptu by 
the Negroes at their camp meetings. 
The texts are free transcriptions of 
Biblical passages or original religious 
ecstasies and they were sung by the 
leaders with the entire chorus coming in 
on alternate lines or every few lines with 
a repeated “burden.” 

ae oe 


Passion Music 


Question Box Editor: 

Is a Passion music the same thing as 
an eratorio? “A” says that all oratorios 
are not Passion musics, but all Passion 
musje are oratorios. F. G. R. 

Waterbury, Conn., April 15, 1922. 

The Passion music differs materially 
from the oratorio in that it is primarily 
concerned with the Passion of Christ, 
whereas an oratorio may be about any 


religious subject or person. The form 
of the Passion music differs from that 
of the oratorio in that in the former 
the situations and emotions are com- 
mented upon by the chorus, that there is 
usually a narrator or even two, who 
carry along the story, and finally, hymns 
and chorales are interspersed and meant 
to be sung by the congregation. Bach’s 
Passion, according to St. Matthew, is of 
course the supreme example of the Pas- 


sion music. 
> 9 9 


That D Flat Waltz! 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it true that Chopin derived his in- 
spiration for the D Flat Waltz from 
watching George Sand’s dog chase its 
tail? J.J. M. 

Columbia, S. C., April 15, 1922. 

This story is current but there is not, 
so far as we know, any foundation for it. 
It has also been said that he conceived 
the idea while looking at a corkscrew; 
and again, that he wanted to write a 
waltz that could be played in a minute. 
Most of the “titles” to Chopin’s works 
have been tacked on just as was done 
in the case of Mendelssohn’s Sonys 
Without Words and they are authentic 


by usage only. 
7; 3 


Choir Singing 
Question Box Editor: 

Would you consider it injurious to my 
voice for me to sing in a church choir? 
I am eighteen years old and my voice, a 
soprano, is well developed. I have an 
opportunity to sing in a quartet and I 
need the money but my teacher advises 
against it. D. F. R. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., April 17, 1922. 

If your voice is properly placed, there 
seems no adequate reason why you should 
not sing in a choir, especially if the finan- 
cial question is one of importance. You 
should, however, be guided by your teach- 
er’s advice. 

= EA 
The Pasticcio 
Question Box Editor: 

Will you tell me the exact meaning 
of the werd “pasticcio” as applied to a 
musical composition? 7 & &. 

Terre Haute, Ind., April 16, 1922. 

A pasticcio is literally “a pie.” Fig- 
uratively, the word means a daub or a 
botch. In music, the word is used of a 
piece of music patched together of de- 
tached phrases of works by one or sev- 
eral composers. The song, “L’Adieu,” 
usually attributed to Schubert, is a 
pasticcio. It was put together in 
phrases from various works of Schu- 
bert by A. H. von Weyrauch and pub- 
lished by him in 1824. 


th pall 
Varia 
Question Box Editor: 


1. Is Mario Ancona still singing and 
if so, where? 2. Would you please tell 
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Foru rant | 


Flute” would have been a less fine wo: k ;; 
Mozart had got a $500 royalty for e. oy, 
performance of “Don Giovanni”? ~ 


Further along Mr. Mason speak. 
Jack London as “a typical Amer i¢ay 
man of letters.” Save the mark, }y; 
maintain silence! Also, let Edith Wa). 
ton, Mrs. Gerould, Marion Crawford an, 
Henry James hide their heads in +h), 
and the other world! Mr. Mason’s «uot. 
ing Rodin as saying that he preferyeg 
the sculpture of the Egyptians because 
although it was “4000 years old it wax 
newer and younger than those we pro. 
duce” seems beside the point.  Rodiy 
may have preferred primitive Egyptian 
sculpture, but his art bears a nearey re. 
semblance to that of one Buonarotti, 
who died, if memory serves, about the 
middle of the sixteenth century. 


Self-expression, Mr. Mason als 
thinks, develops a phobia for ar‘. | 
should be interested to know a true 
work of art in painting, music or sculp. 
ture that was not self-expression. Are 
Watts and Rosetti less great than Mil. 





lais? The Pre-Raphaelite movement 
was an appeal for self-expression, | 
believe. 


And last, but not least, hasn’t Mr, 


Mason quoted Verlaine incorrectly? 
Wasn’t his phrase “épater les bour- 
geois”? Verlaine would never have 


been satisfied with “épater-ing” one bour- 
geois! “OLD FOGEy.” 
New Haven, Conn., April 16, 1922. 
aT ATS 
Opera Ticket Speculating 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Is there not something slightly ridicu- 
lous in the arrest on April 10 of a man 
who attempted to dispose of a seat for 
the Metropolitan Opera in the lobby or 
on the sidewalk in front of the opera 
house? Why arrest this particular man, 
who was obvivusly not a speculator on 
this particular occasion, when the thing 
goes on all winter and nobody seems to 
be arrested? The speculators are a nui- 
sance at all times on the sidewalk in 
front of and in the neighborhood of the 
Metropolitan, and during the Chicago 
season at the Manhattan, they fre- 
quently offered orchestra seats at half 
price, and did so openly. 

New York is honeycombed, apparently, 
with anti-vice societies and protectiv 
associations and numerous bands of 
busybodies whose members must get 
salaries for doing what the New York 
public is taxed to have its police force do 

As a German-American comedian used 
to say, “It is to laugh!” TAXPAYER. 

New York City, April 17, 1922. 

at at 


Slighting Our Own Folk-Tunes 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
At a recent piano recital, I designed 
my last group of numbers to show the 
development of dance rhythms. [ 10 
cluded in it not only the Bach Gavotte 
the “Country Dances” of Beethoven and 
a Chopin Valse, but, as modern exam- 
ples, American folk-dances set by Davi 
Guion and Leo Sowerby. Before playing 
these last, I remarked that any dance 
or folk-tune which has been the spo! 
taneous expression of a people’s emotion 
belongs to art, and that therefore ou! 
own “Turkey in the Straw,” a typica 





[Continued on page 27] 


wd 


Is 





me something about Janet Spencer: 
she still singing? K. E. M 

Everett, Wash., April 15, 1922. 

1. Mario Ancona was with the Chicas! 
Opera Association several season 
but our files do not contain any 7°" 
reference to him. 2. Miss Spencer "" 
not sung in public for some time. 
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Secular Oratorios 


Question Box Editor: 


Just what is a “secular 
Will you please give some examp 
the form? M. 

Harrisburg, Pa., April 16, 1922. 

The term “secular oratorio” 1%: 
of choral works to distinguish then 
sacred ones. They are usually 
choral works, more or less drama 
character and are, as a matter o/ 
operas intended to be produced w 
action or stage accessories. Well ! 
works of the kind are Schumann's ~ 
dise and the Peri,” Dvorak’s “The_ 
tre’s Bride” and Sullivan’s “The G 
Legend.” 
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American tune, should be given serious 
consideration as a work of art in its 
yividly and variously harmonized con- 
cert transcription by Mr. Guion. So, 
too, I claimed, should Mr. Sowerby’s 
arrangement of “The Irish Washer- 
woman” be regarded. Both these tunes 
are expressions of a people’s emotion; 
they have lived for many years and con- 
tinue to interest their respective peoples. 
What more can be said of a work of 
art? 

My audience gave evidence of being 
pleased with this dance group, but I 
heard more than one person say that 
“Turkey in the Straw” had no place on 
a concert program, since it was a 
“really” vulgar tune and so could not 
be “really” artistic. If this be a valid 
objection, and concert programs ought to 
exclude this number, they should also 
debar works based on the folk-songs of 
other countries and all other national 
dances. Liszt transcribed the Hungarian 
dances in the same way as Guion has 
set “Turkey in the Straw,” aud Liszt’s 
arrangements are accepted. But be- 
cause we have heard our tunes often 
apart from their natural, simple social 
background, we become self-conscious in 
considering them and close our eyes to 
the fact that we, too, as a people, have 
vented our emotions in song. “Turkey 
in the Straw” especially invites our good 
opinion, because, as I have recently dis- 
covered, it is of Negro origin; and how- 
ever much we may disparage our own 
melodic gifts, we have long since written 
the tunes of the Negroes into our mu- 
sical canon. So far from suggesting 
anything vulgar, “Turkey in the Straw” 
seems to me to show a humor character- 
istic of this race. 

I wonder whether others of your read- 
ers have had similar experiences with 
this or analogous tunes. 

EARLE LAROS. 

Easton, Pa., April 15, 1922. 


af at 
Propaganda in Music 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

It has occurred to me of late that the 
business of music propaganda in this 
country is becoming obnoxious and that 
the arts happen to be a field in which 
propaganda is of little avail. It may 
operate with results in the world of 
politics and rampant nationalism but 
painting, music and literature must 
stand on their own. Either they are 
good or bad. The public either likes a 
picture, symphony or book or does not 
like it, and all the performances, exhibi- 
tions and publishing achieve in the end, 
nothing. 

For a long time there have existed 
cliques which have backed composers of 
one nationality against those of another 
who have shouted and applauded the 
works of this or that man until they 
threatened to bring ridicule on his head. 
Among the. most recent offenders is a 
group with headquarters in New York 
which has the backing—and this is ad- 
mitted openly—of the French Govern- 
ment. No secret is made of their pur- 
pose to boost French music and arrange 
a’ many performances as possible of 
French composers. It strikes me as an 
indignity that the arts should become 
subject to methods only fit for politics. 

Only last week, I read in your paper 
4 translation of an interview with Vin- 
cent d’Indy on his return to France. In 
It he admitted shamelessly his part in 
the propaganda and urged his confréres 
and the government to further their 
00sting plans. Two or three nationalist 
‘rganizations in which a group of Polish 
musicians has played a prominent part, 
Have been especially obnoxious and active 
" business of propaganda. The 
/oung modernists it seems, are fine pro- 
bagandists as well. No longer does the 
,. '& composer go unheard. We hear 
= works whether we like it or not, 
Whether he is fledgling or genuine eagle, 
‘or the fledglings join together and make 

much noise as the full-grown eagle. 
ist t it time that foreign propaganda 

‘4S eliminated and American audiences 
ven a chance to hear what they 

M. A. B. 
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New York City, April 16, 1922. 
a le 
Pleas for the American Artist 


‘ Editor of MustcAL AMERICA: 
’ yesterday, my teacher brought 
tention to the kindly reference Me- 





phisto made to me in your splendid 
paper. I was out of town and returned 
last Sunday. 

Last week I talked about Mr. Freund 
to a prominent newspaper man in Phila- 
delphia and told him that if ever the 
American artists and musicians were 
given their just dues and opportunities, 
they had Mr. Freund to thank, for he has 
been a pioneer in pleading for recog- 
nition of our own native talent, but on 
the merits. I don’t know of anyone who 
has made a stronger and more sincere ap- 
peal for better music and the American 
artist than he has. 

When my heart was taken out of me 
after the treatment I received from the 
Chicago Opera Association, Mr. Freund 
was the one who consoled me and told 
me to forget about it and go back into 
musical comedy and vaudeville. 1 am 
glad that I did because now people — 
the masses—hear me while I am still 
young, while my voice is still frésh. I 
sincerely believe that I am doing a great 
deal of good in bringing the best music 
in the way of ballads and operatic ex- 
cerpts before the general public. 

I want to do the singing for and of 
the people. 

We hope that Mr. Freund will live to 
see his lifework realized. 

DOROTHY JARDON. 

New York, April 16, 1922. 


wae ale. 
On Public School Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Much has been said about music in 
the public schools as a real educating 
study and an important uplifter, reach- 
ing those who would not be otherwise 
brought under the sway of music. Some- 
thing has been said from the physio- 
logical aspect as well as the moral and 
sociological. None of these points have 
been well covered and I suspect that 
those who have essayed to speak on them 
erg been largely “talking through the 

at.’ 

Now the public has seen nothing but 
the result. After twelve years or more 
of instruction in music in the public 
schools, a pupil can take part in a chorus 
upon which it has been drilled sufficiently 
for the graduation exercises. Go, as 
I did, with each teacher of music and 
spend every morning and afternoon for 
a week, watching the work in each grade, 
and the method of each teacher, in the 
public schools of a large city and you 
will be surprised that music should be 
regarded as a study in any sense. One- 
half hour a week is all that some get, 
twice a week at most. How much real 
instruction do you suppose can be given 
in that time? How much of it will be 
retained? 

Not until the High School is reached 
is the F clef even looked at. Only vocal 
music, and that in its simplest form, 
can be taught. It is true that the fash- 
ion is starting of forming instrumental, 
(meaning orchestral), classes, outside of 
school hours, not as a part of the regular 
instruction. Large salaries are paid the 
teachers of music in the public schools 
and many of them are absolutely unfitted 
for the work. It remains then that the 
only real instruction worthy of the name 
of music, is given by the private teacher 
Necessarily it must be adjusted to the 
capacity of the individual pupil by the 
experienced teacher. 

Again, the palpable ignorance of mu- 
sic supervisors about the human voice 
results in the ruin of countless vocal or- 
gans. It were better far that music be 
abolished from our public schools than 
to permit the present inchoate condition 
to continue. Better to substitute a per- 
formance by some good artist in place 
of the usual half hour of so called in- 
struction. 

If the study of music be demanded, 
let it be in theory and in writing, not in 
singing. Do away with the system of 
expensive music supervisors and put 
something real in its place. Let us have 
music by some means, but let it be the 
uplifting sort, to broaden the under- 
standing and sympathies 

D. W. MILLER. 

Norwood, Ohio, April 17, 1922. 


tS 
British Opera Company Successful 


To the Editor of MustcAt AMERICA: 
Please find inclosed my yearly sub- 

scription to your wonderful journal, 

MUSICAL AMERICA. 
I look forward 


with pleasure to it 





each time, and when I was recovering 
from illness lately in London, it was a 
perfect Godsend. It is always so full 
of interesting matter from first to last 
—one knows what is happening in music 
everywhere. 

I often think of my few months in 
America, and in particular of New York. 
I admire the orchestras 1n that city very 
much. 

You will be interested perhaps to learn 
that the British National Grand Opera 
Company is having a marvelous success 
in its opening career. They had a won- 
derful success in Bradford and Liver- 
pool, artistically and financially. To 
quote from papers I received: “There is 
quite a boom on for grand opera .. . 
80,000 people attended the month’s per- 
formances at Bradford and Liverpool. 
; .. Before the company had ar- 
rived every seat was sold for every per- 
formance and for many the house could 
have been sold three times over.” 

The company now moves on to Edin- 
burgh for three weeks, and a similar 
“boom” started there two weeks ago, 
also at Leeds and Halifax, next to be 
visited. No suitable London theater has 
yet been secured, but it may be taken as 
certain that a London season, upon the 
largest scale possible, will start early in 
May. 

Percy Pitt is musical director and con- 
ducts. My son, Rybner Buerst, is a prin- 
cipal conductor and second’ in command. 
Mr. Pitt was ill the opening night and 
Rybner had to conduct instead of him. 
My son had great success, too, in Edin- 
burgh, quite an ovation when he first 
entered, and a surprise to him. He is 
the first Australian to conduct grand 
opera in London. He was a student of 
conducting under Arthur Nikisch. The 
professor took only thirty-five students 
in his masters’ class in Leipzig. Gabrilo- 
witsch was also one of them. My son was 
in Sir Thomas Beecham’s Company at 
Covent Garden some years, but war serv- 
ice sadly interrupted his career for two 
years, and also that of my second son, 
Victor Buerst, who is a fine solo pianist. 
He was over two years on service in 
Egypt. His next recital is May 10 in 
London. 

Trusting you are in good health, with 
all interest and wishing you the kindest 
of good wishes. HELEN V. BUERST. 

London, England, April 1, 1922. 


CTS 
The People’s Chorus of N. Y. 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Mephisto’s articles in MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA form one of my most delightful week- 
ly readings. 

In Mephisto’s article in the recent is- 
sue of MusSICAL AMERICA, I came across 
his reference to the gradual success of 
the three concerts of the People’s Cho- 
rus of New York this season. 

I cannot tell you what a source of 
gratification it is to me the appreciation 
of MusicAL AMERICA in the work that 
I am doing. 

I am sure that eventually, through 
MusIcAL AMERICA, this movement will 
find also the financial support that it 
needs for its continuance, advancement, 
and development in Greater New York. 

In the meantime, encouraged by the 
recognition that the movement is begin- 
ning to receive from the public at large, 
I will continue to work for it as I did 
in the past, and I trust that the neces- 
sary assistance will not fail to come. 

You will be glad to know that our 
meetings in the auditorium of the High 
School of Comerce at 155 West Sixty- 
fifth Street continue to be very success- 
ful. The old members are loyal and new 
ones are joining. Young men and women 
with good voices, who know, or who 
would like to learn how to sing better 
music from notes, are always welcome. 
We meet every Monday and Thursday 
evening at eight o’clock. 

L. CAMILIERI. 

New York, April 15, 1922. 

at et 2 


“The Barber of Bagdad” in Berlin 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In a recent issue of your paper, your 
Berlin correspondent wrote that Cor- 
nelius’ opera, “The Barber of Bagdad” 
had just been given for the first time 
in Berlin. He may have been mis- 
informed. It may interest some of your 
readers to know that the work was given 
repeatedly in Berlin’s leading opera house 
in former years and the writer was for- 
tunate in hearing three performances of 
this charming little opera, in each case 
part of a double bill. 

The first of these took place on Dec. 
13, 1907, sung by Mme. Hempel and 
Mme. Von Scheele-Muller, Mr. Jorn, Mr. 
Knupfer and Mr. Berger, preceded by 





Massenet’s “Thérése,” with Mme. Ober, 
Mr. Philipp and Mr. Berger. The second 
was on Dec. 15, 1908, with practically 
the same cast, followed by Blech’s “Ver- 
siegelt,” sung by Mme. Easton, Mme. 
Von Scheele-Muller, Mr. Kirchhoff and 
Mr. Bronsgeest. The third took place 
on May 24, 1913, with Claire Dux, Mme. 
Goetze, Mr. Sommer. Mr. Knupfer and 
Mr. Bronsgeest, preceded by Gluck’s 
“Queen of the May,” with Mme. Ober, 
Miss Dux and Mr. Engel, Mr. Henke 
and Mr. Mang. RALPH LEOPOLD. 
New York City, April 8, 1922. 


The Musical Alliance of | 
the U. S. 








So worthy a cause commands the sup- 
port of every worthy musician. Keep 
the native composer and musician fires 
burning. WILSON G. SMITH. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 





I hope to remain forever loyal to this 
worthy, uplifting and artistic work. 
Always gratefully, 
Mrs. Ray M, EBERSON. 


Texarkana, Tex. 





It gives me pleasure to send you my 
check for dues, which I know will be used 
to further the excellent work already 
started by the Musical Alliance. You 
have my continued good wishes in all 
your endeavors. ETHELYNDE SMITH. 

Portland, Me. 





Enclose check for my annual dues. As 
I have probably said before, I always 
pay this little sum with the greatest 


pleasure, as I consider the purpose 
anc 


this organization very practical 
worthy. JAMES ABRAHAM. 
New York. 





I am both proud and happy to inclose 
a check for one dollar for my dues to 
the Musical Alliance. I have watched 
with great interest the great strides it 
has made within the last year. Mr. 
Freund’s great work and untiring inter- 
est in the cause of music in this country 
has been of infinite good to many people. 
We are to have a musical week in this 
city from which we anticipate great re- 
sults. Mrs. GERTRUDE EYLES. 

West Philadelphia, Pa. 





What She Likes Best 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 

For several years I have been a sub- 
scriber to your paper. The features 
which are of especial interest to me are 
the “Musings of Mephisto” and articles 
regarding music places in our public 
school system. Mrs. W. R. SHELTON. 

Albany, Ala., April 15, 1922. 

pt TS 
So Full of Life 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA; 

I enjoy Mephisto’s Musings just 
heaps. He is like a fresh sea breeze, ex- 
hilarating and so full of life. MUSICAL 
AMERICA is such a fine paper and such a 
help and inspiration to us. 

MARGARET BRONSON. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, April 16, 1922. 
et AD 
Best Musical Magazine 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Enclosed find money order for $3.00 
for renewal of subscription to the best 
musical magazine in the country. 
Mrs. L. F. GOETZE. 
Los Angeles, Cal., April 12, 1922. 














And now 


EMILY STOKES 


HAGAR 


Soprano 


is engaged 
as soloist at the 


BACH FESTIVAL 


Bethlehem, May 27th. 


nos 
PPS 
Address: 
453 West 155th St., 


New York 
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THE METROPOLITAN SEASON 


NY review of the season at the Metropolitan 


OOCUCOERHOEOCODELA EUAN COE AEenaonertinen 


must recognize two very different kinds of’ 


success, popular and artistic, with the two some- 
times combined. Statistics as to the number of 
performances given each opera, printed else- 
where in this issue, are a generally safe guide to 
the former, with here and there an exception. 
The circumstance that “Snégourotchka” had more 
performances than any other new work does not 
establish it as the most popular novelty of the 
year. Though it was given seven times, the prob- 
abilities are that both “The Dead City” and 
“Ernani,” the former given six times and the 
latter only four, exerted a more general popular 
appeal, though the lure of the Korngold work was 
chiefly that of Marie Jeritza. “Ernani’”’ may have 
suffered at the box office though not in the merit 
of its performances, through the absence of Titta 
Ruffo from the cast in all but one of its perform- 
ances. Its chances of remaining in the répertoire 
through several seasons are as good, however, as 
those of any other novelty of the year. 

The nine “Toscas” of the season, which trailed 
along with them the various incidents, rumors and 
guesses of the Jeritza-Farrar divertissement, sup- 
plied on their face the most sensational element 
of the season. Yet nine “Toscas” could only be 
given at the expense of other works, including 
some of more artistic merit. The same can be 
said of the six “Zazas,” seven “Butterflys” 
and seven “Bohémes.” Though “Manon Lescaut” 
almost went to the discard it was a big year for 
Puccini, whose operas had ten more performances 


than those of Wagner and only two less than 
Verdi, the latter represented by seven operas as 
against Puccini’s four. In view of these figures it 
is not surprising that three of the novelties, 
“Ernani,” “La Navarraise” and “Cosi Fan Tutte,” 
did not complete the subscription round. ‘“Lore- 
ley” and “Roi d’Ys” just managed to do so. The 
revived “Traviata,” with which Mme. Galli-Curci 
opened the season, had but three performances. 
“Walkiire,” the one new Wagner restoration of the 
year, was heard six times. 


The two outstanding artistic triumphs of the 


season, as distinguished from the popular, were 
Feodor Chaliapine’s “Boris” and the exquisitely 
given “Cosi Fan Tutte,” which restored the music 
of Mozart to the Metropolitan. That Chaliapine 
also scored a great popular success, approached 
only by that of Mme. Jeritza, and achieved this 
in an opera that might have been discarded but 
for his coming, was beyond question. The meas- 
ure of “Cosi Fan Tutte’s” popular appeal was not 
fully demonstrated in the four performances at 
the end of the season; but, whatever its fate, it 
will be remembered as one of the revelations of 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza’s regime. 

Various individual artists gained new prestige 
in operas already amply familiar, and it can be 
said that performances were generally of the high 
standard which is now traditional at the Metro- 
politan. Every pledge was kept and the resource- 
fulness of the management and the strength of 
the company were demonstrated many times when 
the illness of singers brought on complications. 

As an illustration of what the Metropolitan, 
perhaps alone of the opera houses of the world, 
manages in most instances to avoid, a recent per- 
formance of ‘‘Boris Godounoff” at La Scala in 
Milan had to be called off and another opera sub- 
stituted because the tenor—whose rdle, after all, 
is a secondary one—was ill. In contrast to this, 
the Metropolitan mounted “Ernani,’” one of the 
season’s new works, without the star for whom 
it was revived, just as a year ago it went ahead 
with “Andrea Chenier” without the tenor for 
whom it had been undertaken. 


a 


THE TOUCH OF GENIUS 


rTYHE news from London that Josef Holbrooke 
has written a score for small orchestra in- 
tended to translate into music a picture painted 
by the well-known “fantasist,” S. H. Sime, gives 
rise once more to speculation as to how closely 
the arts are interrelated. In music, literature 
and painting the association is frequently close 
and clear enough to make possible a single opinion 
throughout a group of intelligent individuals. 
From time to time some dilettante or essayist airs 
his theories of this interrelation and contributes 
something more of interest to the credo of certain 
philosophers that the arts are really different ex- 
pressions of an essentially unified genius. 

The modernist movements in painting and 
music are closely similar in emotional effect to 
the writings of the free verse artist. Gauguin, 
Stravinsky and Amy Lowell have a single vein 
running through their works. Going back a little 
farther, there lies in a second chain the cool, 
green water-lilies of Monet, wreathed in mist; 
the “green” impressionistic music of Debussy; 
the nostalgic verse of Geraldy’s “Toi et Moi.” If 
Rimsky-Korsakoff had been a painter instead of a 
composer, might he not have produced pictures 
like Edmund Dulac’s “Arabian Nights” series, and 
might not Dulac as a composer have produced a 
“Scheherazade” or a “Coq d’Or’? Might not 
either of them as a writer have produced the 
glorified prose of Flaubert’s “Salambé’’? 

Why is it that the verse of Baudelaire, who 
sometimes dyed his moustache green in order to 
seem more decadent, and some of Verlaine suits 
so exquisitely Debussy’s impressionist melan- 
cholies? Pierre Louys and Debussy, another pair 
of exquisites! Wagner and Milton; Mozart, Gluck 
and the naive beauty of the early Italian painters. 
Put them all in a caldron, stir them up and draw 
them out one by one, baptizing each with a differ- 
ent talent. Put the brush in the hand of the 
composer, the pen in the hand of the painter, the 
music scale in the hand of the writer, and each 
would have been great, each would have produced 
wonderful art endowed with his peculiar flair for 
the fantastic, the melancholy, the precieuzx or the 
epic. They are touched by one brush, the brush 
of genius which is, enfin, the same thing whether 
it pours itself out through color, in prose or poem, 
in music. 
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An American Violinist Entirely Surrounded by Cretonne: 
Josef Stopak Discovered in Unconventional Po-e 


A private pair of Seven-League Boots seems t: 
part of Josef Stopak’s wardrobe. The genial young 
American artist has recently made record jumps to ap- 
pear in concert in widely distant cities, playing co 
secutively in Toronto, Baltimore, Chicago, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and Worcester, Mass. Mr. Stopak, in adidi- 
tion to being chosen assisting artist at the notabi 
concerts given by Feodor Chaliapine, was heard this 
season in two programs in Carnegie Hall, New York 


Herbert-O’Hara—Victor Herbert was elected honor- 
ary president of the Composers’ and Lyric Writers 
Protective League, at a recent meeting of that organi. 
zation. Geoffrey O’Hara, the composer, was at 
same time elected president. 

Calvé—As a protegée of Mme. Calvé, Kathilee! 
Kerstling, thirteen-year-old singer of Wichita, Kan., 
will sail for Europe for study on May 6. The young 
artist attracted the attention of the diva, it is said, 
when the latter heard her sing while on her America! 
concert tour. 


Zoellner—The four artists who make up that ster ng 
organization, the Zoellner Quartet, were recently made 
honorary members of the Los Angeles Teachers’ s‘0- 
ciation and of the Wa Wan Club of the same city. The 
personnel of the organization comprises Joseph Z0¢!- 
ner, Antoinette Zoellner, Amandus Zoellner and Josep) 
Zoellner, Jr. | 

De Mare—An artistic heritage may fairly be cla 
for Jeanne de Mare, who has recently given a nu 
of illustrated talks on musical subjects in the Unit 
States. Miss de Mare’s maternal grandfather . 
George P. A. Healy, the first American appointed cour 
painter in France. He was so honored during the res! 
of Louis-Philippe. Miss de Mare’s father was 4 
artist. f 

Bridge—After twenty-six years of service as 
ductor of the Royal Choral Society, London, Sir ree: 
erick Bridge will retire from that office at the end | 
the present season. H. L. Balfour, who for many y¢@' 
has been organist for the Society at its regular cor 
certs in Royal Albert Hall, and who acted as substitu" 
conductor during Sir Frederick’s recent illness, has & 
appointed to the post. : 

Pirani—Use of the tambourine in developing a pup!'s 
sense of rhythm has recently been very success!!! 
introduced by Eugenio Pirani, the composer and teachel 
Mr. Pirani explains the system as a training | 
dissociation of the purely rhythmic from the me" 


and harmonic concomitants in a composition. There 4" 
exercises, he says, which prepare one for the per!o"™ 
ance of any rhythmic figure. . 
Galli-Curci—When Amelita Galli-Curci recently \: 
ited Portland, Ore., for a concert engagement, 0" °. 


the omnipresent souvenir-seekers transacted a 
typically deadly work. Following traditional Euro” 


custom, the diva’s dainty suede slippers were left ou" 


side the door of her hotel suite to be cleaned. 
morning only one of the pair was to be found. 
artist has ruefully decided to adopt another Ss) 
for the furbishing of her footgear. 

Gigli—To express his thanks for a reception rec 
given for himself and Mrs. Gigli by Gianni and 4 
Gina Viafora, Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the Metr: 
tan, has presented his host and hostess with a )! 
lamp-pedestal by the sculptor Moreau. A female ! 
representing “La Nuit” holds aloft three stars 0! 
white and green. The gift bore the following 1”° 
tion: “These three colors represent our dear ! 
Hoping that they will always be allied to the Ame 
colors as closely as we are in friendship.” 
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Counterpoint 


Recruiting the Queen’s Navee 


Ss of the most venerable of American reviewers suggested recently that the 
C operetta “Die Fledermaus” be revived for a certain charming diva who hails 
from the city that is the cradle of tuneful entertainment. (We give you three 
guesses, and the gratuitous information that the lady’s name begins with a J.!) 

A colleague ventures to go one better, now that “Cosi Fan Tutte” has come lilt- 
ingly without causing the august proscenium of the Metropolitan to shudder into 
dust. This one suggests Gilbert and Sullivan, remarking that a double or triple 
stage within a stage might be erected to obviate the effect of lése majesté. 

Having pondered long upon the matter, we have come to the conclusion that the 
operatic artists of the world should do their part in keeping the gems of operetta 
from decay. We append a specimen cast for “Pinafore,” requisitioning a number 
of Famous Folk for the time-honored réles: 








TTT 
) es an 


,ecemene 








SIR JOSEPH PORTER, K. C. B............... ANTONIO SCOTTI 
gg ge ok ers errr ere TITTA RUFFO 
Fe eg 2 ee LUCIEN MURATORE 
SOMME ED 5.6 660/00 bulb ts sce eceons FEODOR CHALIAPINE 
i EME: 5.4.4 865% 26 Secs 0 056 eb0s0 lin ot JOSE MARDONES 
TEED “xe S085 vind sed Chinese ay basen AMELITA GALLI-CURCI 
SE 0k ahha es 8db21GGNs ofS 06 seb ecbeneemarsene MARY GARDEN 
LITTLE BUTTERCUP........ ERNESTINE SCHUMANN HEINK 


Sisters, Cousins, Aunts, Sailors by Other Members of the Met. Family 





Synthetic Capstans, Heave-hos and Topsails Painted by 
: BORIS ANISFELD 
N. B.—Even Disraeli, who was not a “Pinafore” fan, would probably have 
welcomed this concoction! . « & 


Them Days Is Gone 


| Best by the piquant antics of the cartoon creatures of Posen, who perform 
to the tune of simple and original ditties, in the columns of the New York 
Evening Telegram—we submit herewith a few phases of musical activity that are 
no more: 

The voice teacher who returned the fee of an aspiring pupil, with apologies and 
a kindly pat on the upper portion of the cranium. ; 

The operatic leading lady who folded her hands and sang, instead of striding, 
cavorting and vocally “scooping.” 

The impresario who occasionally produced a work that contained more music 
than cannonading or terpsichorean possibilities. 
_ The musical journalist who always—or nearly always—sought but to edify, 
inspire and instruct. ‘eo har ; 


Outringing “The Ring”’ 
HEN delegates to the Chinese convention of the On Leon Tong recently gath- 
ered in an American city, says a news report, they were regaled with an 
operatic performance lasting some eleven hours. Even then, says the dispatch, the 
opus was not given in its entirety. The concluding cycle was reserved for a second 
twelve-hour session. 

The work was entitled “To Gather” (a sort of suspended infinitive, you might 
say, grammatically speaking), and was described as being “all about revolutions and 
mostly pantomime and imagination.” The music, one perceives, was a rather negli- 
gible factor, and one is correspondingly tempted to conclude that what the artful 
‘elestials were performing was in reality an operatic novelty. 

Whether these long performances will entitle the organization with the title 
vaguely like an intricate brand of tea to a claim to the world’s records successively 
held by the ponderous Bayreuthian extravaganzas and .the erudite historic pageant 
of Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, remains for subsequent reports to establish. We trust 
that the work will not be included in next season’s pleasant eye-filling entertain- 
ments at a certain very noted operatic establishment. It would be rather too great 
a strain on the imagination. eo «+ * 


Chesterfield and the Fiddle 


At=ane of last season’s deluge of violin virtuosi, which came upon us with the 
‘i exciting plentitude of corsage flowers hurled at an American prima donna’s 
leet, it is instructive to bear in mind the sage advice of Lord Chesterfield in one 
of his famous letters to his son, a-traveling in Venice: 

_ “You are now in a musical country, where singing, fiddling, and piping are not 
only the common topics of conversation, but also the principal objects of attention. 
I cannot help cautioning you against giving in to these illiberal pleasures. 

_. “If you love music, go to operas, concerts, .. . but I insist upon your neither 
Piping nor fiddling yourself! It puts a gentleman in a very frivolous light; brings 
him into a great deal of bad company, and takes up a great deal of time which 
might be better employed. Few things would mortify me more than to see you 
‘aking part in a concert, with a fiddle under your chin or a pipe in your mouth!.. .” 

The old gentleman was rather hard on those who are tempted to indulge in 
ensemble diversions. He might have added a sentence on the dreadful opprobrium 
of a gentleman’s being observed to insert a mute in the instrument under his chin 
or in his mouth! The author of the interminable letters would doubtless have 
‘eplored the time wasted by certain individuals who cover score-paper with curious 
Characters. We shudder when we conceive of Chesterfield in the vicinity of Carnegie 


Ha , é ¢ 6 

Longevity 
THE New York Philharmonic recently gave its 1670th concert, and is still going 
= strong. Regardless of the deafening innovations destined to revolutionize the 
si d’s music in the interim, we may expect to hear this venerable organization, 
manned by a serene ensemble of Ancients, dispensing tonal refreshment when the 


Shavian age of the Neo-Methuselahs dawns. 
oe * * 


Unsympathetic Roles 


ID a-headline the other day: “Farrar’s Last ‘Carmen’ to Trill for Benefit 

=...” The inaccuracy in these matters is most deplorable, says Zarathustra. 
_ umpty-um days ago, the Inveterate Reader will recal, the Mad Scene from 
cla” was described as the constant and unvarying pastime of a well-known and 
“egal contralto. ‘se 8 


Hear! Hear! 


A DEPLORABLE occurrence in the career of Mr. K., an ostensible pianist, was 
retailed to us recently by Arthur D. Pierce of Camden. It seems that Mr. K. 


at a banquet the other night and played the “Revolutionary Etude.” When 
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he was through, Z., the great piano teacher, leaped to his feet and, clapping his 
hands enthusiastically, cried, “Bravado! Bravado!” 
* * * 


Doves and Other Tributes 


EACE, as personified by a slightly refractory contrivance to. which was attached 

a white dove, was introduced with telling effect at a recent performance of a 
tuneful and exotic operatic work by a beloved prima donna. 

These bits of symbolism might well be oftener utilized. To symbolize the draw- 
ing power of certain artists whose names throng the box-office, one should occasion- 
ally present them with a magnet cunningly concealed in a sheaf of orchids or 
gladioli! 

One might also express one’s disapproval of the acrid upper tone or the wavering 
trill by projecting—well, let’s leave it to the dissenter. 

+ * a 


A Horrible Warning to Vocalists 


VHERE was a soprano named Jhones 
Who forced all her uppermost thones! 
Till, at her début, 
She burst quite in tut : 
A conservat’ry stands o’er her bhones! 
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Onfemporary =~ No. 21 
fa Erle an MaUician./” Charles gait | 


Jan. 13, 1913, and later toured America 
as accompanist and assisting artist with 
Jaroslav Kocian. For a time he was 
head of the piano department in King- 
fisher College, Okla., going from there 
to head the piano department in the 
Musical Art Institute of Oklahoma City, 
where he remained until 1917, when he 
enlisted for Field Hospital Service with 
the army abroad. Upon returning from 
France, where he became Lieutenant 
Band-leader in the Field Artillery, he 
settled in New York City, and is now 























HARLES HAUBIEL, pianist and 

composer, was born in Delta, Ohio, 
Jan. 31, 1894. He received his general 
education from private instructors. He 
first studied piano 
with Florence 
Pratt; and in Ber- 
lin, from 1910 to 
1912, he continued 
his work under 
Martin Krause, 
and later with Ru- 


dolph Ganz. Com- connected with the piano department of 
position he studied the Institute of Musical Art. 
under Alexander His compositions included several 


symphonic poems, “Atropos” and “Erib,” 
and a sonata for piano, “Pelléas and 
Ettar,” a String Quartet in C Minor, 
Suite and Fantasie for Piano, and many 
smaller works for piano. Besides this 
he has written works for chorus. Sev- 
eral of his part songs in canon form for 
women’s voices are to be sung on April 
29 at a program of the Guild of Ameri- 
can Composers. 


von Fielitz and 
Rossiter G. Cole. 
Subsequently he 
continued his work 
with Rosario Sca- 
lero in composition 
and with Mrs. Jo- 
seph Lhevinne in 
piano. He made his 
début in Aeolian Hall, New York, on 
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Singers Urged to Lead Freer Life of 
Healthy Exercise in the Open Air 





By PENELOPE DAVIES 
GANGSUNNOANNAATORANATENUNN LEN ANA NANA EL AENEAN AANA ANAT TAA AAA 


INGERS to-day should realize the 
value of exercise, and the evils which 
result from the bad habit of coddling 
oneself. Much has been said and written 
along these lines, but a little repetition 
of these truths will do no harm in the 


present strenuous days of hurry, when 
so many rely on what they read at the 
moment, as it were, for their source of 
daily inspiration. 

Having lived in New York many years, 
I have come to realize its advantages, as 
well as its drawbacks, to singers, but 
find after all, that it is up to oneself to 
decide how much benefit shall be derived 
from its advantages. This means hustle, 
just the same as in any other business. 

or there is a business side to be con- 
sidered, as most of those who live in 
New York for any length of time will 
agree. 

However, my main theme is exercise, or 
rather the lack of it among singers. I 
find that for the most = they know 
nothing of the joys it brings, and the 
new notes that it will give them. Per- 
haps it is downright want of initiative, 
or want of inclination which accounts 
for this neglect of exercise. Singers get 
to a point where they desire to do things 
only when they feel inclined to do them, 
with the disastrous result that they be- 
come heavy bodily—horror of horrors!— 
and mentally as well. 

This in plain language is coddling, 

*“The Human Form Divine,’ by Genevieve 
Brady, published by The Christopher Press, 
Boston. 

















A Conductor Speaks 


and this has become a habit—and what 
a habit! There should be less of it, and 
more action. The sooner a singer cor- 
rects the idea that the ease and luxury 
which the prima donna of yesterday used 
to indulge in are essential to her exist- 
ence, the sooner will she arrive at an 
outlook more worthy of an artist. 


Singers are not abnormal personalities, 
as some are led to believe. They should, 
on the whole, naturally be the most 
healthy of the artist group. But they 
are inclined to be the most inactive. We 
all know that the more we “give in” to 
the natural laws, the nearer we are to 
the truth of things, and the less we need 
of the ordinary assistance most singers 
think indispensable. 


There is no reason why a singer in 
normal health cannot participate in daily 
exercise, with plenty of time also to keep 
a mind alert to the affairs of the world 
and. what is going on outside his own 
small horizon. It is not good to work all 
the time at one thing. 

The life of a singer to-day spells ac- 
tivity, and this calls for physique. Fur- 
thermore, nothing will improve one’s out- 
look so much as a healthy amount of out- 
door exercise. 

Ask the average singer to take a brisk 
walk or have a game of tennis or golf, 
and the reply usually is faint-hearted, 
and ends with “Anyway, I am afraid of 
tiring my voice.” Few really know the 


benefit of actually putting aside for exer- 
cise, which amounts to life-giving force, 
a certain time each day, as one does for 
practising. 
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With Authority! 















§ Suite 853 Carnegie Hall 
Manhattan, New York 


Earle Tuckerman 
607 W. 137th St., New York City 


Dear Mr. Tuckerman: 


} 
| the Oratorio Society in Samson and Delilah. 


warm approval given you by the audience. 


The Russell Studios 
Louis Arthur Russell, Director 


Let me congratulate you upon your splendid work Tuesday night, March 18th, with 


Your ‘*High Priest’’ was a fine interpretation of a great role. 
Your voice and your singing (so artistic as it was) merited the close attention and 


In your future activities you must surely put to your credit many such successes in 
this role, and I predict for you great popularity in this opera. 
With every zood wish for your continued success, 


Conductor The Oratorio Society, Newark, N. J. 





What commendation can be more dependable than that coming from the m 
upon whom the whole performance rests? 
When it comes from an experienced veteran like Louis Arthur Russell 


YOU CAN BANK ON IT 


Music Hall, 17 Center St. 






Newark, N. J. 
March 20,1922. 










Fraternally yours, 
LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 
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Do you ever feel more like singing 
than when you’ve been walking fifteen 
er twenty minutes in fine open country? 
‘hy? Because you have unconsciously 
become one with the cosmic forces, and 
your whole being is in tune and in vi- 
bration with the Natural. You relax 
to Divine Law. 

Singing is of the spirit, and how can 
you give it free expression if you are 
not free yourself? Fundamentally, good 
breathing means good singing. One half- 
hour’s exercise in the open air, with the 
never-failing act of deep breathing, will 
do more good than a day of exercising by 
material aids, which I believe are so 
prevalent in many studios of to-day. 
They are only makeshifts and builders 
of muscular tension—a fiendish thing to 
combat when you come to discover that 
the first great principle in singing, as in 
any great art, is that of being natural. 

Genevieve Brady has aptly emphasized 
this point in her book, “The Human 
Form Divine,” which I highly recommend 
to all singers, as well as seekers after 
higher knowledge. She says, “Know 
breath in consciousness rather than lo- 
calize muscular effort,” and again, 
“Breath is never free that is met with 
muscular resistance.” 

Physical well-being is of course a per- 
sonal study of one’s own temperament, 
but one must know that there is no limit 
to the possibility of its development. It 
comes down to this: “Free yourself!” 
Vitalize your body, and your voice will 
reflect that vitality. Most important of 
all, stop coddling yourself! Leave that 
to the “near” singers. 


PRESENTS YOUNG HARPISTS 








Mildred Dilling Appears in Studio Pro- 
grams Besides Own Recitals 


The early introduction of harmony into 
the pupil’s musical ken is one of the 
points adduced by Mildred Dilling for 
teaching children to play the harp. The 
child who studies harp learns at the 
very outset, according to Miss Dilling’s 
statement in a recent Christian Science 
Monitor interview, to sound chords. All 
of Miss Dilling’s pupils are girls, a fact 
which leads her to suppose that the harp 
is peculiarly a woman’s instrument. Her 


teacher, too, was a woman, Henriette 
Renié of the Paris Conservatoire. Miss 
Dilling is again to appear with Mme. 
Renié when she plays in Paris this 
spring. She has frequently programmed 
compositions by Mme. Renié, notably in 
her pupils’ recitals, several of which she 
has recently presented. 

On the evening of April 2, Miss Dilling 
took part in a novel program at the 
studio of Mrs. F. M. L. Tonetti. Three 
harpists played a Reverie by Debussy as 
an accompaniment for a dance by a trio 
of pupils of Elizabeth Duncan, and the 
harp was also exploited in connection 
with a girl’s chorus. On the Friday 
evening preceding, Miss Dilling had ar- 
ranged a benefit performance for the 
Vassar Endowment Fund, also at Mrs. 
Tonetti’s studio. She then had the as- 
sistance of fifteen young harpists as well 
as that of Florence Frommelt, contralto; 
Lydia Tonetti, soprano; Alexandra 
Tonetti, dancer, and Alfred Troemel, vio- 
linist. Among her March engagements 
Miss Dilling numbered appearances in 
Salem, N. C.; Culpeper, Va.; Washing- 
ton, D. C.; New Britain and South Nor- 
walk, Conn.; Farmington, Mass., and 
Englewood, N. J. Twelve of her pupils 
were presented in recital at the residence 
of Mrs. William Emerson Peck on the 
afternoon of March 18. On April 14 
Miss Dilling played im Asbury Park, 
N. J., and on April 19 in Yonkers. 





Grainger Gives Recital in Calgary 


CALGARY, CAN., April 15.—A recital 
by Percy Grainger in the Grand Theater 
last month attracted a large audience. 
Mr. Grainger’s brilliant playing was 
warmly applauded, and encores were de- 
manded throughout. The first part of 
the program was devoted to Bach, 
Brahms and Liszt, and the second part 
featured arrangements of Irish tunes 
and dances. CLIFFORD HIGGINS 


WORCESTER HEARS CHOIR 


Male Chorus in Second Concert of S, 
son—Recital by Heifetz 


WoRCESTER, MaAss., April 15.—T>, 
Worcester Male Chorus, conducted 
Ernest Francke, gave its second conc: + 
of the season on April 9 at Mechan).;’ 


Hall, when Astrid Ohlson, soprano, ; 
William Gustafson, bass of the Met 
politan Opera Company, were assistin; 
artists. Miss Ohlson, whose voice is \ «| 
trained, and of beautiful quality 
wide range, had to give several enco: 
Mr. Gustafson’s numbers included 4 
Verdi aria and various songs, and he 
sang these with fine effect, and was |.) 
repeatedly recalled. Walt Walter M 
nuson, as accompanist, played with {ine 
discrimination. 

Jascha Heifetz, violinist, gave the 
closing recital of the Steinert Course on 
April 4, and was acclaimed by a large 
audience. Samuel Chotzinoff was an «(J 
mirable accompanist. 

Mrs. C. E. Morton 


Cedar 
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Marguerite D’Alvarez Stirs 
Rapids Audience 


CEDAR RApips, Iowa, April 15.—Mar- 
guerite D’Alvarez, contralto of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, appeared in re- 
cital at Coe College Chapel, on March 24. 
The artist’s voice and personality made a 
deep impression on an audience which 
completely filled the hall, and enthusi- 
asm grew during the program. The 
Seguidilla from “Carmen” had to be 
repeated, and the Habanera was added 
in response to the clamorous demand. 
Lyell Barber played the accompaniments 
in good style. After the concert mem- 
bers of the Beethoven Club gave a recep- 
tion in honor of Mme. D’Alvarez. 

MAX DAEHLER. 





Solo Artists Heard on Capitol Theater 
Program 


The ‘musical program given at the 
Capitol Theater, New York, in the week 
beginning April 9 included two solos, the 
“Meditation” from “Thais” and Kreis- 
ler’s “Tambourin Chinois” by Frederi 
Fradkin, the concertmaster. The pro- 
gram included in addition the aria, “Una 
Furtiva Lagrima” from “L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” sung by Arturo Gervasi, 
tenor, formerly of the Teatro Nationale, 
Rome, who made his first appearance at 
this theater. Margaret Schuiling, 
mezzo-soprano, sang Fauré’s “The 
Palms”; the orchestra played excerpts 
from “Pagliacci,” and the ballet numbers 
included a solo dance by Miss Gambarelli 
to Saint-Saéns’ “The Swan,” and a pan- 
tomime by Alexander Oumansky, Doris 
Niles and Thalia Zanou to Felix Arndt’s 
“Flirtation.” 





Zoellners Visit Alliance, Ohio 


ALLIANCE, OHIO, April 17.—The Zoell- 
ner Quartet gave a recital here recently, 
gaining marked favor in Haydn’s Quar- 
tet Op. 76, No. 5; Grieg’s Quartet Op. 2", 
and other numbers. 





CLARKSBURG, W. VA.—In a program 
given by the Marcato Club, under th 
direction of Mrs. G. C. Johnson and Cora 
Reese Smith, songs were given by Mrs 
Cecil Garrett, Mrs. R. V. Reger, Mrs. 
E. Vernon Smith, Mrs. Frank L. Gran! 
and Mrs. G. N. Smith; Margaret Holt 
played piano solos; Mrs. G. W. Callen- 
dine led the singing of “Dixie Land, 
and a vocal quartet, comprising Mrs 
Grant, Mrs. Howard James, Mrs. Garret’ 
and Mrs. C. C. Hamrick, also contributed 
to the program. Mrs. Will Lynch, F124 
beth Hays and Marguerite Sewell were 
the accompanists. 

MARTINS FERRY, OHIO.—At a meeting 
of the Martins Ferry Lecture-Recita 
Club a program was given by Hanna! 





H. Johnson, soprano; Alice Me(Ciur 
Foulk, contralto; Emile Aucreman, 
tenor; Harold Imhoff, baritone; Ann4 


Hilton Otto, who was the chairman, 2° 
Corine Friederich, accompanist. 
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complete School of Music in every branch of 
musical learning. 
A Faculty of International Reputation 


PREPARATORY, NORMAL, ARTIS’ 
and MASTER DEPARTMENTS 


Dramatic Art alse Dancing 
A Complete School of Opera 


Orchestra Chorus Public School Mus’ 
Ideal residence department with superior equips + 

For catalogue and information addresr — ™ 
Bertha Baur, Directress, Cincinnati, ©” 
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Developments in. South Follow Supervisors. Meeting 


Conference at Nashville, Tenn., Stimulates Interest in Musical Education—Fifty-Two South- 


ern Delegates Form “Dixie Auxiliary’ 
—Story of a Musical Pioneer 





By HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 


’ to National Body—Charter Members Organize 


MMe LALLA LULL OUTCCOUOOCUUCUOUUSOUUUUUUUMODMPPCMOOOOOUMOOLOUCUUOCMUUUOLMMOOUOONCCUMTUTULIQIUOUOTUUUULUUIMTTOOUULULLTTOCIOOCUUUOUTUUCUULULUILU TT TTUTOOTTTOOUCUUOU LOOT EOOOTOOOUOORUUUUUUUUUM ULI NOOOUOUCUU UL UOTUUUUUUMTOOCUOCUU TOT 101019 


Nae TENN., April 15.—One 
4% of the most important results of the 
great meeting held here by the National 
Supervisors’ Conference recently was the 
musical awakening of musicians and 
educators of the South. Many of the 
supervisors had felt that the time was 
ripe for a special effort to make music 
a part of the regular school schedule in 
all schools, and were therefore very 
urgent, last year, in their invitation to 
the convention to come to Nashville. So, 
it was not entirely surprising that fifty- 
two delegates from states south of the 


Mason and Dixon line should assemble 
at the close of the National Conference 
and organize themselves as a “Dixie 
Auxiliary” to the national body. They 
expressed themselves as being desirous 
of giving a greater amount of time than 
would be possible or desirable in a na- 
tional meeting, to those problems in mu- 
sical education peculiar to the South. 
The suggestion for the new organiza- 
tion was advanced by D. R. Gebhart of 
Peabody College, Nashville, who also 
acted as temporary chairman until the 
unanimous election of Paul J. Weaver of 
the State University of North Carolina, 
at Chapel Hill, as president. Alice 
Bivens of Greensboro, N. C., was elected 
secretary-treasurer. A constitution com- 
mittee of five will be appointed by the 
president by mail, and the constitution 
will be submitted to the members by 
mail. The time and place of the first 
meeting will be selected in the same way. 
Invitations for the first meeting were 
extended by delegates from Meridian, 
Miss.; Birmingham, Ala.; New Orleans, 
Baton Rogue, La., and Memphis, Tenn. 
It is not the purpose of the “Dixie Aux- 
iliary” to sever itself from the main con- 
ference, but the members propose to 
hasten the advancement of music in their 
midst by localizing their efforts to secure 
constructive criticism of purely Southern 
difficulties with which they are con- 
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All Victor artists. -Their Victor Records bring 
their actual voices to you right in your own home. 
Played on the Victrola they reproduce all the 
tone and interpretation 


products 
gladly play any music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


fronted, and to secure mutual aid and 
closer co-operation among themselves. 


Charter Members Organize 


An event of unusual interest in con- 
nection with the National Conference 
was the organization of the Charter 
Members’ Club, with Mrs. Frances E. 
Clark of Camden, N. J., as president, and 
P. C. Hayden of Keokuk, Iowa, as secre- 
tary. Mrs. Elizabeth Carmichael will 
act as corresponding-secretary. 

Mr. Hayden, to whom honor is due for 
the conception of the idea of a national 
conference of supervisors, tells of the 
first meeting which was held in Keokuk, 
fifteen years ago. Mr. Hayden, feeling 
the need of conference and mutual criti- 
cism and help, early in the spring of 
1907 wrote letters to supervisors in 
widely separated states. In April of 
that year, about 100 supervisors, from 
eighteen states, gathered at Keokuk, 
with Mrs. Frances E. Clark, then vice- 
president of the musical division of the 
National Educational Association as 
chairman. Mr. Hayden, secretary of the 
same division of N. E. A., acted as sec- 
retary. After two days’ session the 
supervisors decided to hold an annual 
meeting, and named the organization 
the National Supervisors’ Conference. 
Mr. Hayden was the first president. 

Those present at the forming of the 
Charter Members’ Club recently were 
Mr. Hayden, Mrs. Clark, Mrs. Car- 
michael, C. A. Fullerton, C.,H. Congdon, 
Mr. Philbrook, Harry Eldridge, Eliza- 
beth Pratt of St. Louis, E. B. Birge of 
the University of Indiana, Robert Fores- 
man, T. P. Giddings, Alice Inskeep and 
Mr. Bushong. 


Long Service Record 


One of the most interesting figures at 
the Conference was Walter Aiken of Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Aiken has the longest record 
of continuous service in one city of any 
member, and what is more interesting 
still, he succeeded his father in the work, 
the music in the schools of Cincinnati 
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having been in the charge of one family 
for nearly eighty years. Charles Aiken, 
the present supervisor’s father, gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth, and studied music 
with Lowell Mason, learning from him 
his system of the moveable do. He took 
the river route to Marietta, where he 
taught singing, but because he taught 
from the Mason book, and the method of 
Lowell Mason, he was thought, by some, 
to be promoting freemasonry, and so 
had to leave town by night. Mr. Aiken 
remembers hearing his father tell of his 
trip down through Pennsylvania, and of 
the singing schools which he held along 
his way. 

At one place the people were so glad 
of the opportunity to learn music that 
they stripped the bark off the logs inside 
their cabins, that the singing teacher 
might have a place to draw his music 
staff. This was long before the days of 
railroads, and so, largely by canal, the 
elder Aiken went on to Pittsburgh and 
then down the Ohio River to Cincinnati, 
where he met a family to whom he had 
been recommended by friends in New 
Hampshire. Not finding conditions here 
just to his liking, he went on to St. Louis, 
where he remained for three years, and 
then in 1844, he went back to Cincinnati. 
Here he gathered a number of laymen 
and teachers together in the basement of 
the old Sixth Street Presbyterian 
Church, and showed to them this new ar- 
rangement of learning music by the “sol 
fa” method. The solons of the day sat 
back in their chairs and laughed at the 
idea of fifty children singing together, 
saying that it would be “bedlam coun- 
founded!” But music knocked at the 
doors of the schools and was admitted, 
provided that it did not disturb the 
three R’s. 


A Pioneer Honored 


Soon the children prepared a concert 
to sing for Henriette Sontag, when she 
visited the city, and from that time on, 
great artists always visited the schools 
when they came to the city. The school 
children first appeared in the great fes- 
tival in 1875, singing Mozart’s Hymn of 
Praise. Charles Aiken, the first super- 
visor of music of the city, worked from 
1844 to 1879, and a bust of him has been 
placed at the entrance of Music Hall by 
the teachers and pupils of the schools, 
signifying that the music of the Cincin- 
nati schools made the May festivals a 
possibility and its May Festivals made 
Music Hall a possibility. Walter Aiken, 
the present supervisor, took charge of 
the work at the time of his father’s 
retirement. 


Predicts Musical Re-Awakening 


Henry Noble MacCracken, president 
of Vassar College, was one of the most 
notable visitors at the Nashville Confer- 
ence, and among other things said: “A 
re-awakening in music is coming to 
America. Every child should know his 
music notes as soon as he knows his 
A BC. Above all, the child is to be 
taught the natural characteristics of the 
music of his own country. We must 
have music for the general education of 
the people. It is as good as any of the 
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“DID HER PART EXQUISITELY.”—Chicago Tribune. 
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fine arts, and has, I think, the first claim 
upon us. We must have music instruc- 
tion also, for our specials. The Ameri- 
can university must offer music to such 
an extent that our students need not go 
to Europe. You cannot have real drama, 
or real poetry, without music. There 
must be room made for music as one of 
the regular sciences for study. America 
can, and will lead in art, eventually. 
Associate the American children with 
music, familiarize them with the operas 
and the greater compositions, ingrain the 
love of music in their very souls, and 
presently we shall discover that America 
is leading in the arts, as well as in the 
production of commodities.” 

Another interesting visitor was Mrs. 
Anna Fryberger of Minneapolis, who is 
spending the year with relatives in 
Louisville, Ky. Mrs. Fryberger is revis- 
ing her “Listening Lessons in Music,” 
which has been such a stimulus to school 
appreciation work. She is also doing 
other creative work. 


LEGISLATORS HEAR 
CHOIR OF NEGROES 


Virginia Session Given Up to 
Music—Conservatory in 
Mississippi 
By Cleveland G, Allen 
Of many recent concerts by Negro 
musicians throughout the country, per- 
haps the most important, signifying 
the growing appreciation for Negro 
music, was that given before the 
Virginia State Legislature, when 
an entire session of this body was 
given over to Negro music. The con- 
cert was presented by the Choral Society 
of the Virginia Normal and Industrial 
Institute at Petersburg, one of the 
schools devoted to preserving Negro 
music. The chorus consists of thirty- 
five voices, conducted by Anna L. Lind- 
say with Johmella Frazier as accom- 
panist. Following the concert, Senator 
I. Brad Beverly offered a_ resolution, 
thanking the singers, and urging that 
encouragement should be given to the 
perpetuation of the melodies. J. M. 
Gandy, president of the school, thanked 

the legislature. 

A new Negro Conservatory was opened 
recently in Meridian, Miss., under the di- 
rection of William A. Sykes. The insti- 
tute was recently dedicated with appro- 
priate exercises. 

The Haven Institute and Conservatory 
of Music was recently bought by~the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

A concert was given at Mother Zion 
Church, New York, recently in which 
the participants were-J. Mardo Brown, 
tenor; Edwin Coates, pianist, and Jessie 
Andrews Zackery of Denver, soprano. 











NATCHITOCHES, LA.—Josephine Grant, 
pianist, and Lilian Frances Gerow, so- 
prano, of the Louisiana State Normal 
College, gave a recital at the college 
when Miss Grant played Schumann’s 
Sonata in G Minor, two Chopin Studies, 
and numbers by Ravel, Liszt and Saint- 
Saéns, and Miss Gerow sang “Depuis le 
Jour” and a group of ballads. 


A 
Recital Success: 


“TAKE JOY 
HOME 


BASSETT 


Written for Harriet McConnell, 
contralto, and sung by her with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, this song has in a single 
season become a favorite on re- 
cital programs. 
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Boston Week Bina End of People's Symphony 


Serie ) 


UL MMMM TT PONDUL AES ODADAS 
Orchestra Pays Tribute to Emil Mollenhauer at Last Concert 
—Plans Further Activity Next Season—Monteux Forces 
Give Three Concerts—Rosa Ponselle, Schumann Heink and 
Heifetz Heard in Recitals—Harvard Glee Club Sings— 


Other Events 





ent estate. 


He eee eee 


Wee 


spy OSTON, April 17.—The People’s Symphony gave its 
twenty-second concert, the final of this season, at the 
St. James Theater on Sunday afternoon, April 9. This 
concert was arranged as a testimonial to Emil Mollen- 
hauer, who has given unstintingly of his time and 
efforts to the development of the orchestra to its pres- 
The program, made up of compositions 
requested by the regular patrons, consisted of Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony, the Overture to ‘Mignon,’ 


the Andante Cantabile for strings by Tchaikovsky, “Liebesgefiuester” by 
Andrea, and the Prelude to Wagner’s “Meistersinger.” 


The largest audience in the two years’ 
history of the organization gathered to 
express its appreciation of Mr. Mollen- 
hauer’s efforts in bringing symphonic 
music within the reach of the multitude. 
Since the People’s Symphony was organ- 
ized in the fall of 1920, it has become 
manifest that the orchestra was filling 
a greatly needed want in the music life 
of this city. Besides affording the people 
opportunities for cultural improvement 
along musical lines, it has given to prom- 
ising Boston soloists orchestral appear- 
ances which they might otherwise have 
found it hardly possible to obtain. 


The tribute that Mr. Mollenhauer re- 
ceived from hs audience and his orches- 
tra, the members of which had given 
their services in appreciation of their 
conductor’s efforts, was in every respect 
a stirring one. Applause, floral tributes, 
a rising by the audience at the end of 
concert in honor of the conductor, and 
even kisses thrown by the venerable, se- 


date Mr. Mollenhauer to his enthusiastic 
admirers mingled in a demonstration 


that Mr. Mollenhauer cannot soon for- 
get. 
What the members of the People’s 


Symphony have sacrificed may be judged 
from the remuneration they have re- 
ceived for their efforts. At the end of the 
first season, and it is only at the end 
of the season that net profits are dis- 
tributed, the amount received by each 
man for his week’s work, including three 
rehearsals and the concert, was only 
$2.76. Nevertheless, the members were 
undaunted, and this year the division of 
profits promises to rise to $5 per man 
for similar services. Again, plans are 
being laid for the third season. Thomas 
Surette, who has already contributed 
$500, has. given an additional $500 to 
start the next season. With further 
promised contributions and general re- 
ceipts, the management hopes to be able 
to give each member $10 for each con- 
cert and three rehearsals, with hopes 
for still further advance from season to 
season. 


Rosa Ponselle Sings 


Rosa Ponselle gave her only Boston 
recital of this season at Symphony Hall 
on Sunday evening, April 9. She sang 
four groups of songs, one with Ampico 
accompaniment, and was obliged to ex- 
tend her program by many additions. 
Since her appearance here last season 
in one of the Steinert concerts at the 
Boston Opera House, Miss Ponselle has 
grown immeasurably in artistic attain- 
ments. Her voice possesses, to be sure, 
a power, a lusciousness and a dramatic 
fervor that in themselves are striking. 
In addition, Miss Ponselle has cultivated 
the graces and refinements of song, with- 
out loss of spontaneity. Her singing of 
an aria from Verdi’s “Ernani” was an 
object lesson in sustained legato, in su- 
perb breath control, in play of color and 
fancy, and in artistic finesse. Interest- 
ing, too, was the uncommon flexibility, in 
runs and trills, of a voice of such power 
as Miss Ponselle’s; also the clarity of 
diction. Stuart Ross played admirably 
as soloist and accompanist. 


Monteux Plays Strauss 


The Boston Symphony gave its 
twenty-second pair of concerts on Fri- 
day afternoon, April 14, and Saturday 





evening, April 15. For major composi- 
tion, Mr. Monteux placed on his program 
Strauss’ “Don Quixote,” and directed 
the orchestra in an eloquently pictorial 
performance of this music, at once ro- 
mantic, grotesque, and _ ingeniously 
clever in realistic details. Mr. Bedetti’s 
‘cello work was extremely beautiful. The 
Strauss work was followed by Haydn’s 
Symphony in D. Next followed fragments 
from Schumann’s “Manfred” music, in 
which Mr. Speyer played the English 
horn solo with the restraint and poetic 
beauty that have characterized his work 
in such capacity throughout the season. 
For appropriate close the orchestra gave 
a presentation, in all its vernal and 
tranquil charm, of Wagner’s “Good- 
Friday Spell” music from “Parsifal.” 

The Boston Symphony also gave, on 
Monday evening, April 10, the fifth and 
last of its special concerts. ‘With 
thought for his special public, which is 
quite different from that which attends 
the regular concerts, Mr. Monteux ar- 
ranged a program of immediate appeal. 
Commencing with Goldmark’s “Sakun- 
tala” Overture, the program traversed 
Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel,” Saint- 
Saéns’ “Organ” Symphony, and the Men- 
delssohn Concerto for Violin, with Mr. 
Burgin, the concert-master, as soloist. 
Mr. Burgin brought to the ever-pleasing 
concerto a warm and singing tone, grace 
of phrasing, and eloquence of interpreta- 
tion. 


Hear Schumann Heink 


Mme. Schumann Heink appeared at 
Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoon, 
April 9, in a program that included mu- 
sic from Rossi, Wagner, Reichardt, 
Schubert, Brahms, Strauss, Arditi, and 
songs by American composers. That the 
popularity of Mme. Schumann Heink re- 
mains perennial may be deduced from 
the capacity audience that filled 
Symphony Hall to greet the famous con- 
tralto. As ever the rich sonorities and 
deep significances which the contralto 
brings to her music stirred her audience. 
With good-humored by-play she gave a 
welcome touch of informality’ that 
served as foil to the dramatic and at 
times melodramatic music which she 
chose to sing. Several songs had to be 
repeated, and many calls for encores 
attested to Mme. Schumann Heink’s pop- 
ularity. Arthur Loesser was the accom- 
panist, and in his solos proved to be a 
pianist of power and dramatic fervor. 


Heifetz in Steinert Series 


The sixth and final concert of the 
Steinert Series of Thursday evening con- 
certs ‘brought Jascha Heifetz to 
Symphony Hall on April 13. This con- 
cert made Mr. Heifetz’s second Boston 
appearance within two weeks. His pro- 
gram consisted of Vitali’s “Chaconne,” 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” a group 
by Bach, Haydn-Auer, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Ries and the Polonaise in A by 
Weniawsky. Samuel Chotzinoff, pianist, 
assisted. As ever, Mr. Heifetz’s playing 
was marked by that distinctive tonal 
beauty that is his, by his grace and 
charm of phrasing, and by his breadth 
and abandon of interpretation. 


Glee Club’s Last Program 


As the season wanes, final concerts of 
various organizations are the order. To 
the list must be added the last concert 
of this season by the Harvard Glee Club, 
at Symphony Hall on Wednesday eve- 
ning, April 12. Pablo Casals, ’cellist, 
was the assisting artist. The final pro- 
gram was noteworthy for the fastidious 
taste in choice of choral works that has 


characterized the programs which Dr. 
Davison has arranged for his Glee Club. 
The program commenced with John 
Knowles Paine’s Harvard Hymn, and 
further included  Palestrina’s ‘“Im- 
properia,” Gretchaninoff’s “Autumn,” 
Arensky’s “Must I For Ever,” and “The 
Streaming Rill,” both with ’cello obbli- 
gato; Edward Ballantine’s “Song of 
Night,” Student Songs of Finland, ed- 
ited by Kurt Schindler, including Meri- 
kanto’s “The Poor Little Girl,” and 
Palmgren’s “Summer Evening” and “I’m 
Coming Home,” Gretry’s “La Garde 
Passe,” from “Les Deux Avares,” and 
for concluding number, the “Chorus of 
the Faithful,” from “Paradise Lost,” by 
Dubois. Of exceptional interest was a 
composition which Darius Milhaud com- 
posed for the club after hearing it sing 
in France last summer. Milhaud’s work 
is a setting of Psalm CXXI. The music 
suggests the tranquil religious spirit 
which pervades the Psalm, rising occa- 
sionally to impassioned song. The sing- 
ing of the club is one of the treats of a 
musical season. For’ sheer artistic 
beauty of results, Dr. Davison is to be 
highly congratulated upon his achieve- 
ments with material that is necessarily 
limited in resources. Mr. Casals, as solo- 
ist, played two groups with musicianly 
finesse and superb authority. 


Club Presents Novelties 


The MacDowell Club gave its last con- 
cert of the season at Jordan Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, April 12. Georges 
Longy, who conducts the MacDowell 
Club Chorus and Orchestra, culled some 
especially interesting music for this con- 
cert. He introduced for the first time in 
America André Caplet’s “Inscriptions 
Champétres,” for chorus and soli, a re- 
markable choral work in which the pre- 
vailing moods of the seasons are de- 
picted. The composer has achieved a 
striking effect by having his chorus sing 
a different vowel with bouche fermée or 
bouche ouverte, as the mood warrants, 
in the nature of an outpouring of the 
spirit after each of the four verses. Mr. 
Longy also introduced, for the first time 
in America with orchestra, a chorus 
with solo, “A La Musique,” a stirring 
and dramatic work by Emmanuel Cha- 
brier. A first performance was also 
given of Six Airs de Ballet for Orches- 
tra, by Moszkowski. The orchestra 
played also in memory of Saint-Saéns 
three movements from the composer’s 
First Symphony. Mrs. Laura Little- 
field sang Henri Duparec’s “Phidylé.” 
Frederic Tillotson, who has appeared 
with success as soloist with the People’s 
Symphony and in many concerts in 
Greater Boston, gave a brilliant and 
poetic performance of the Rubinstein 
Concerto for Piano, Op. 70, No. 4. 


Music Lowers in Concert 


The Music Lovers’ Club, Edith Noyes 
Greene, president, gave its last Steinert 
Hall concert on Tuesday morning, April 
11. The last concert of the season, how- 
ever, is to be given at Jordan Hall, on 
May 9. Elsie Winsor Bird, soprano, 
sang a group of songs; Carmela Ippo- 
lito, violinist, played the Saint-Saéns 
Third Concerto for Violin, assisted by 
Jesus Sanroma; Dr. Arthur Gould sang 
“Five Jester Songs,” by Bantock; Elva 
Boyden, contralto, presented a group of 
songs, assisted by James Ecker; Frances 
Aldrich gave interpretative dances to 
piano compositions played by Mrs, Caro- 
lyn Kaharl, and Frederic Tillotson 
played a group of solos by Bach-Tausig 
and Chopin. 





Helen Hopekirk Plays Her Own Works 


Boston, April 15.—Helen Hopekirk 
played several of her piano compositions 


before Mary G. Reed, president of the 
Prelude Club, and members on Satur- 
day afternoon last. Mme. Hopekirk 
played with her customary artistry and 
her program included a representative 
list of her works. Richard Platt will 
play some of his compositions at the 
next meeting of the club, April 27. 


W. J. PARKER. 





Ashley Pettis to Give First Local Recital 


Ashley Pettis, pianist, will give his 
first Boston recital in Steinert Hall, on 
Tuesday afternoon, May 2. Mr. Pettis’ 
program will include Bach, Haydn, Cho- 
pin, Debussy, and Liszt. He will also 
play Prelude by Grassi, which has been 
dedicated to him and is among his re- 
cent recordings for the Duo-Art. 


New England Musicians 
United in Concert Work 
of the Smalley Tr:y 





Smalley Trio: Marion Waterman, Harpi-\: 
Marion Jordan, Flautist, and = Ralph 
Smalley, ’Cellist 


Boston, April 15.—The Smalley Trico 
—Ralph Smalley, ’cello; Marion Jordan, 
flute, and Marion Waterman, har) 
probably the only organization of 
kind, is closing the most active of its 
three seasons. Fast becoming a national! 
institution, this trio has given over 15) 
concerts throughout New England. At 
the Choral Musical Festival, held unde 
the auspices of the Choral Society 
Paterson, N. J., less than a year ayo, 
it was a feature of the program. Each 
of the members is a musician of parts, 
and their continuous work together has 
made their ensemble playing unusual!) 
fine. 

Marion Jordan was formerly solo 
flautist of the Boston Musical Associa- 
tion and of the MacDowell Club of this 
city. She studied under C. deMailly of 
the Boston Symphony. 

Marion Waterman of Providence, Rk. |., 
formerly of the Rogers Harp Ensemble, 
studied with Van Veachton Rogers, harp 
virtuoso of Providence. Miss Waterma! 
comes from a musical family. Frances 
Waterman, soprano and violinist, and 
Louise Waterman, ’cellist, with the harp- 
ist, have been associated for severa! 
seasons in the work of the Waterman 
Trio. Marion Waterman is a membe! 
of a number of prominent music societies 
of Providence and has appeared in ! 
merous concerts and musicales in thi 
East. 

Ralph Smalley, American ’cellist, has 
given coneerts in Europe, made severa 
concert tours across the continent, anc 
was formerly six seasons with the bos- 
ton Symphony. Mr. Smalley has 4p- 
peared in joint recitals with Alice Nie- 
sen, Emilio de Gogorza, Marie Sundelius, 
Maria Conde, and other well-kn: w! 
artists. He has resigned his post : 
instructor in the music department 0°! 
Wellesley College, owing to the unusua 
demand for the Smalley Trio concerts 
and his individual services in concer' 

W. J. PARKER 





Hear Rossini Work at Studio 
Boston, April 15.—Rossini’s “St: 
Mater” was creditably rendered in (" 


studio of Mme. Isidora Martinez, Pa!" 
Sunday night. The Martinez Quarte'— 
Irene Brigham, soprano; Claire Wat": 
contralto; Leon Gay, tenor, and lou 
Hanscom, baritone, performed the ™*& 
jor parts of the composition. They we" 
assisted by Elaine Merlin, soprano; Rut” 
Hiatt, contralto; Frank Jetter, tero! 
and Albert Hiatt, baritone. 

W. J. PARKER 
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See Opera as Possibility for Boston, 
as biel ‘udgett Mo oves } from Symphony Hall 


[By Telegraph to Musical America] 


YOSTON, MASS., April 18.—A move 
} which promises to exert far-reaching 
effects upon musical activities in this 
y has just been consummated by the 
Shubert management. L. H. Mudgett 
who has managed Symphony Hall since 


it was erected in 1900, has accepted the 
offer made him by the’ Shuberts to man- 
age the Boston Opera House. Mr. Mud- 
gett’s connection with Symphony Hall 
will terminate on May 1, and he will 
immediately assume his new duties at 
the Opera House. It is understood that 
Mr. Mudgett’s intention is to present 
at the Opera House next season, popular 
Sunday afternoon concerts such as he 
has given heretofore at Symphony Hall. 

Since the disbanding in 1914, of the 
old Boston Opera Company under Henry 
Russell’s management, the Opera House 
has been a white elephant on the hands 
of those who have subsequently had the 
management of the house. The efforts 
of the Shuberts, who took over the build- 
ing about four years ago, have not been 
as fruitful as was expected. The Stein- 
erts attempted a series of concerts at 
the Opera House last season but this 
year they transferred their series to 
Symphony Hall. Next season, Mr. Mud- 
gett states, they will present their series 
again at the Opera House. 

Mr. Mudgett’s name has for thirty 
years been associated with the manage- 
ment of successful concerts in Boston. 
Previous to becoming manager of Sym- 
phony Hall, he acted in the same ca- 
pacity at the old Music Hall where the 
Symphony gave its concerts. Later he 


DA UAEAD DATASET Ue 


presented concerts at Chickering Hall 
and then at Jordan Hall. For the last 
few seasons, his concert activities have 
been confined to Symphony Hall. His 
appointment to the management of the 
Opera House is a step in the direction of 
popularizing the building and getting 
people in the habit of going there. 

In the many years that Mr. Mudgett 
has been in Boston, he has built up a 
following of music lovers who have con- 
fidence in his judgment. His plans for 
the present consist only in presenting 
concerts at the Opera House, but he is 
looking forward, however, to future 
grand opera in Boston, having felt an 
undercurrent of desire for a resident 
opera company. Having assumed the 
management of what is acknowledged to 
be one of the finest opera houses in 
the world, Mr. Mudgett hopes that the 
structure will soon be used once more 
for the purpose for which it was origi- 
nally intended when built by Eben D. 
Jordan. The board of trustees of Sym- 
phony Hall has not yet decided upon 
Mr. Mudgett’s successor. 

HENRY LEVINE. 





Miss Lovell Singing in New England 


The Philharmonic Society of Attle- 
boro, Mass., will have Marion Lovell, 
coloratura soprano, as soloist in its pro- 
gram of April 24. Miss Lovell, who 


made a successful New York début in 
Aeolian Hall in the fall, has sung sev- 
eral times in Providence, R. I. Her lat- 
est appearance there was scheduled for 
April 21, in concert under the auspices 
of the Masonic Choir. 





Miss Davies proved a most gifted 
inger; a recitalist of the rarest re- 
finements of vocal achievement. Carl 
Bronson, Los Angeles. 


rare singer 
Phoenix 


She proved herself to be a 
of beautiful songs. — “E. R.,” 
Arizona Republican, 


Miss Davies sang charm- 
ngly and has a fine mezzo- 
soprano voice, warm and 
sweet. —Catherine B. Mead, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Miss Davies sang force- 
fully and eloquently. Her 
tones are colorful and bell- 
like in clarity.— The Call, 
San Francisco. 


Davies has a 
warm toned mezzo 
oice and sings with ease 
ind dramatic feeling. 

DD. K. B.’’ San Diego Union. 


Penelope 
eautiful, 


In the moving aria from 
The Messiah Miss Davies left 
n impression upon her 


Personal Representative, 


CHARMED AND THRILLED said critics reviewing concerts of 


PENELOPE DAVIES 


during her triumphant transcontinental tour 





Jean Wiswell, 439 Fifth Ave., New York 


hearers that few singers have the 
power of doing.—Edmonton Journal. 


A charmingly arranged program and 
charmingly rendered was the verdict 


of all who had the pleasure of listening 
to this j 


delightful artist. — Winnipeg 


Telegram. 


Miss Davies sang into the 
hearts of her audience and 
was accorded a most enthusi- 
astic reception. She posses- 
ses a mezzo voice of lovely 
quality which she uses with 
exquisite taste as well as a 
very fine conception of the 
art of singing T. J. Palmer, 
Ottawa Citizen. 


Miss Davies’ voice possesses 
that svmpathetic quality 
which always appeals to her 
audiences and the ingrained 
refinement and splendid con- 
trol which dominates her 


singing, added to a _ sim- 
plicity of manner, make of 
her an ideal artist.—‘‘M. B.,”’ 


Ottawa Journal, 
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MASTER 


CORNISH 


Klibansky Studios, 212 West 59th St., 











SERGEI 


KLIBANSKY 


Teacher of Singing 
ANNOUNCES 


AT THE 


CHOOL 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


From July 10th - till - September 2nd 1922 


His New York Studio will be open throughout the year and during his absence from New York, will be conducted by 


LOTTA MADDEN AND LEROY TEBBS 


Applications should be addressed to 


CLASSES 
FOR A PERIOD OF EIGHT WEEKS 


OF 


New York City 


**Lyric Overture’’ by 
Paul White Performed 
by People’s syimpneny 


Qoneerenneyenget POSUNOEDD. HEN LEAGLEENY Veta HeseUNOUA ENE OAAAENEUEALE POSEDELALEUREOU ROU GOURD DOS ORAUEEGO EEO CROAIONS 





Paul White 


Boston, April 15.—Paul White, com- 
poser and violinist, unlike the prophet 
who is without honor in his own country, 
has received much praise following 
Stuart Mason’s intelligent reading of 
his “Lyric Overture” with the People’s 
Symphony on April 2. Mr. White’s com- 
position had its inception in the summer 
of 1919, and was first played under the 
composer’s direction at a concert of the 
Cincinnati Symphony, of which he was 
formerly one of the first violins. He is 
only twenty-seven years of age, and is 
a native of Bangor, Me. At present Mr. 
White is of the faculty of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory. His “Lyric Over- 
ture” was first played here by the Boston 
Symphony in 1920. This season he has 
appeared in several New England cities 
as a concert violinist. For his recent 
playing of the Concerto in D Minor, by 
Wieniawski in Lowell, Mass., he had an 
ovation from the large audience. Mr. 
White has recently gone under the exclu- 
sive management of the Dixey Concert 





Direction of this city. W. J. P. 
Give Works by Sowerby and Hanson 
in Rome 

Programs consisting exclusively of 


compositions by Loo Sowerby and How- 
ard Harold Hanson, holders of the first 
fellowships in music to be awarded by 
the American Academy in Rome, were 
recently given at that institution, ac- 
cording to a recent copyright dispatch to 
the New York Herald. A series of con- 
certs has been projected, to which stu- 
dents from other music schools in Rome, 
as well as composers and critics, are 
invited. Compositions are played, dis- 
cussed and analyzed. The _ dispatch 
states that the American composers are 
planning to visit other European coun- 
tries, notably France and Germany, to 
meet composers and to hear musical per- 
formances. 
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WILL ISSUE SMITH 
AND IARECKI WORKS 


Publication Society Makes 
Decision—Seeks Music 
with Piano Part 


David Stanley Smith’s Quartet for 
Strings, Op. 46, and Todeusz Iarecki’s 
Quartet for Strings, No. 3, which was 
awarded the Berkshire Festival prize in 
1918, have been selected by the Society 
for the Publication of American Music 
as the works to be published for its third 
season. The decision followed two meet- 
ings of the Board of Directors and the 
Advisory Committee of the Society. 

As announced at the time of the issue 
of the invitation to submit compositions, 
the Society’s purpose was to favor a 
work with piano part, but the compo- 
sitions of this order submitted were 
deemed so unsatisfactory that preferred 
places had to be given to works for 
strings. 

The musicians who gave their services 
to the Society for the preparation and 
playing of the compositions were Gaston 
Déthier and Lawrence Schauffler, pian- 
ists; Ottokar Cadek, Edouard Déthier, 
Hugo Kortschak, Karl Kraueter, George 
King Raudenbush and Cyril Towbin, vio- 
linists; A. Walter Kramer, Nicolai 
Moldavan and Ludwik Schwab, violists; 
Edwin T. Rice, Emmeran Stoeber and 
Percy Such, ’cellists, and Arthur Lora, 
flautist. 

The Society has issued an invitation 
for artists to submit compositions for 
the fourth season. These are to be in 
hand not later than Oct. 15, 1922, and 
must be directed to the secretary, Wil- 
liam Burnet Tuthill, 186 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, Room 1608. The works 
are to be submitted in the usual man- 
ner, with pen-names for identification 
purposes. 

In its announcement the Society states 
that this season it is specifically pre- 
ferred that all works submitted be for 
chamber music that includes a piano 
part, as thus far all the compositions 
published have been, with one exception, 
for string quartet, and it is now desired 
to have other combinations. 





Louis Dornay to Sing in Cantata 


Louis Dornay, Dutch tenor, has been 
engaged for a recital appearance at 
the University of Virginia early in July, 
when he will have the assistance of 
his wife, Betsy Culp, at the piano. He 
will be heard in the tenor réle of Cowan’s 
“Rose Maiden,” which will be given at 
Potsdam, N. Y., on April 27, and will 
also take part in the miscellaneous pro- 
gram to be given there on April 28. Mr. 
and Mrs. Dornay, with the assistance 
of the Fleming Sisters Trio, will give 
a program at the Plaza Hotel, New 
York, under the auspices of the Women’s 
International Auxiliary of Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible Schools. 





Irish Band from Canada to Tour United 
States Next Season 


The Irish Regiment Band of Toronto 
will tour the United States beginning on 
Oct. 15 next, under the exclusive direc- 
tion of Roger de Bruyn. This is the only 
Irish Concert Band in America, and the 
organization which last year won the 
Canadian National Band Contest. With 


a contingent of thirty or more pieces 
will come as soloists an Irish soprano, 
piper 


and dancer. 











GEGNA 


CELLIST 


Engaged as Soloist 
for Spring Tour 
with 


The Russian Symphony Orchestra 
April 27 to May 15 
CONCERTS and JOINT RECITALS 


FOR 1922-1923 
NOW BOOKING 


‘‘Altogether a fine artist.’,"—N. Y. World. 








507 Fifth Ave., New York 








Management, CHAS. N. DRAKE | 
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EVENTS IN LANCASTER 


Organists and Choir Appear in Church 
Programs 


LANCASTER, PA., April 15.—J. Frank 
Frysinger gave an organ recital in the 
First Reformed Church, assisted by Mrs. 
Wilbur F. Meiskey, soprano, and Wil- 
liam Eichler, baritone, on March 29. 
Spohr’s “Last Judgment” was sung by 
the choir on April 4, with Mrs. Meiskey 
and Mr. Eichler as soloists. 

Harry A. Sykes of Norristown, gave 
the fourth of a series of Lenten organ 
recitals in St. James’ Episcopal Church. 
His program featured music by Widor, 
Ravanello, Sykes and Johnstone. E. A. 
Savage, tenor, assisted. 

The choir of the Moravian Church 
gave Marks’ cantata, “Victory Divine” 
on April 2, with Gladys Smith, Gladys 
Ney, sopranos; William Schmidt, tenor, 
and Schober Barr, bass, as soloists. A. 
Irvine McHose, conducted and Mrs. R. 
H. Brennecke was at the organ. 

A. IRVINE McHOsE. 











HARRY H. HALL, Manager 


GABRIELLE ELLIOT, Associate 
101 Park Ave., New York City 


Present for Concerts and Recitals 


André Polah, violinist; Antonio Rocca, 
tenor; Ellen Beach Yaw, coloratura _so- 
prano; Marguerita Sylwa, mezzo; Lydia 
Lindgren, dramatic soprano; Georgiella 
Lay, piano lectures; Franklin Cannon, 
pianist; Mrs. George Lee Bready, opera 
recitals; Jessie Masters, contralto; Ann 
Thompson, pianist, and Earl Meeker, 
baritone in joint recitals; Leila Topping, 
pianist, and Viadimir Dubinsky, ‘cellist 
in joint recitals, and Hermina West, dra- 














matic soprano. 


JULIA ALLEN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 








New York Staats-Zeitung— 
Miss 


Julia Allen, who sang 
“Lucia” has a beautiful voice which 
resembles Melba’s voice as it was 
twenty years ago. 
CONCERT—RECITAL 


Studio, 875 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone 1350 Circle, afternoons. 
Pupils accepted. Voice trial by appointment. 


HARRIET 
FosTER 
Voice Builder and Coach 
Contralto Soloist 


Studio: 235 W. 102d St., New York 
Telephone Riverside 6400 














MME. LILLIAN 


CROXTON 


Coloratura Soprano 


Concerts—Recitals—Receptions 
Megt.: Julian Pollak 
47 W. 42d Street 
Personal Address: 
490 Riverside Drive, New York 
Phone Morningside 0282 


VIOLA COLE-AUDET 


PIANISTE 
CHICAGO 
ON TOUR 














Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 











MR. MARIO 


FROSALI 


Solo Violinist and Teacher 
STUDIO: 360 WBHST 51ST ST., NEW YORK 
Tel. Circle 1232 

















LEON RAINS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studio: 292 West 92nd St., New York 





Telephone Riverside 9486 


























GRANBERRY $cwo%? 


Summer Courses 
For Pianists, Teachers, Accompanists 
Courses in Carnegie Hall, New York, throughout the 
Summer. Mr. Granberry will direct the University of Geor- 
gia Summer School of Music, June 26th to August 5th. 
Sight, Touch and Hearing System of Instruction 








Carnegie Hall as 2 ee New York 





TITUSVILLE CLUB ACTIVE 


Performance of Bliss Operetta, “In 


India,” Featured 


TITUSVILLE, PA., April 15.—An excel- 
lent performance of Paul Bliss’ operetta, 
“In India,” was given at the Opera House 
recently by the Monday Evening Music 
Club, assisted by students of the High 


School and young women of the Y. W. 
C. A. The production was directed by 
Mrs. Joseph Coleman, and the principal 
roles were taken by Ruth Holtz, Mar- 
garet Stever, Marion Wallen, Dorothy 
Francis, Chrissie Minor, Mary Peebles, 
Mildred Duplanti and Elizabeth Dame. 
A solo dance was given by Marion West- 
gate and incidental Oriental dances by 
Marjorie Fritts, Marion Kehr, Verna 
Shephard, Caroline Steinbular, Marion 
Kerr, May Netcher and Mrs. Stever. 
This operetta was given for the benefit 
of the Episcopal Parish House Fund. 

At a recent meeting of the Monday 
Evening Musical Club, the music was 
chosen from the works of Tchaikovsky, 
Rachmaninoff, Gretchaninoff, Paderew- 
ski, Rubinstein and Chopin. Solo num- 
bers were played by Ruth Holtz, Gretchen 
Glassmire, and Autumn Drake; and 
others taking part were Mrs. F. C. 
Hesch, Mrs. E. W. Frawley, Mrs. Wine- 
gard, Mrs. W. A. Wilson and Mrs. Jo- 
seph Coleman. Numbers for two pianos 
were given by Francis Cartney and Hen- 
rietta Remer, Miss Dowler and Mrs. 
Dunean MacEachern. 

The vocal soloist in the annual pro- 
gram of the Monday Evening Musical 
Club at the Titusville Woman’s Club was 
Mrs. F. C. Hesch. Mrs. Robert Mitchell, 
Mrs. Frank Helfrich, Mrs. Milton 
Minore, Mrs. A. C. Stever, Ruth Holtz 
and Mrs. Joseph Coleman sang con- 
certed numbers and Autumn Drake 
played Liszt’s “Liebestrium.” Mrs. 
Glassmire, Richard Robinson and the 
chorus also assisted. The accompanists 
were Henrietta Remer, Elizabeth Lang, 
and Mrs. MacEachern. 

Mrs. H. C. JOHNS 





LOWELL CONTEST ENDS 





Seventy-five Students Win Perfect 
Scores—Glee Club Heard 


LOWELL, MaAss., April 15.—Students 
of the Junior High School of the Bartlett 
School, the observation school connect- 
ed with the State Normal School in this 
city, have recently completed a Music 
Memory Course. Seventy-six children 
were awarded perfect score pins, which 
were contributed through the local pho- 
nogravh dealers, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Community Service, and the 
State Normal School. The course was 
directed by Inez Field Damon, director 
of music in the Normal School. 

The Masonic Glee Club of forty voices, 
under the leadership of Albert Edmund 
Brown, made its first public appearance 
recently in Chelmsford. George R. 
Smith acted as accompanist. The con- 
cert was an unquestioned success and 
gave promise of the club’s fine future. 

William C. Hammond of Mount Hol- 
yoke College, recently gave an interest- 
ing recital to commemorate the first an- 
niversary of the reconstruction of the 
fine organ of the First Congregational 
Church. 

Paul White, violinist, and Elizabeth 
Siedoff, pianist, on March 30, gave the 
second concert in the course being pre- 
sented here by the Dixie Concert Com- 
pany of Boston, in Colonial Hall. Both 
artists did admirable work. 

An unuusually large audience attend- 
ed the musical vespers of the Highland 
Congregation Church last Sunday to 
hear the excellent program by Caroline 


Hudson-Alexander of Boston, and her 
assisting artists, Mrs. Maud Hunting- 
ton-Benjamin, reader, and Clara Fen- 


ton, organist. 


INEZ FIELD DAMON. 
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SKJERNE 


Accompanist 
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Pianist for the late Maud Powell 
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SCHENECTADY EVENTS 


Local Axtists. Conclude Benefit Series— 
Choir Sings Cantata 


ScHENECTADY, N. Y., April 17.—Wil- 
liam Sheehan, tenor; Daniel Gilmore, 
baritone; Raymond Sachse, pianist; the 
Rice String Quartet—composed of Ed- 
ward Rice and Thomas De Stefano, vio- 
linists; Leo Kliven, viola, and Ernest Bur- 
leigh, ’cello—and Marie Grandy, danse- 
use, contributed the final program in the 
series for the benefit of the unemploy- 
ment committee, given in the State 
Armory under the direction of Earl Rice. 
Gladys Smith and Earl Rice were the 
accompanists. 

Stainer’s “Daughter of Jairus” was 
presented by a chorus of fifty voices with 
orchestra accompaniment, conducted by 
James L. Williamson. Ethel Thomas, 
soprano; Louis Male, tenor, and John 
Capman, basso, were the soloists. 

Anthony Stefan gave his third annual 
violin recital in the Albany Street Meth- 
odist Church, playing with skill and feel- 
ing. He was assisted by Raymond 
Sachse, pianist. 

About seventy-five children from the 
lower grades of the Mohawk and Lin- 
coln Schools presented “The Gate of 
Dreams” in the Scotia High School re- 
cently. The work was staged primarily 
further to acquaint the parents of the 
children with the musical activities in the 
schools. Harriet Tooks has been in 
charge of the children. Vocal and in- 
strumental numbers were presented and 
the High School Orchestra also was 
heard. RALPH G. WAITE. 


HEAR KILBOURNE QUARTET 











Organization Opens Second Series in 
Rochester—Marion Rous Plays 


RocueEster, N. Y., April 15.—The Kil- 
bourn Quartet opened its second series 
of chamber music recitals at Kilbourn 
Hall, at the evening of March 31. The 
program was made up of Mozart’s Quar- 
tet No. 19; Tchaikovsky’s Andante Can- 
tabile and Scherzo from the First Quar- 
tet, and Grieg’s Quartet, Op. 27. The 
contrasted moods of these works were 
admirably brought out. The audience, 
which filled the hall, was very enthusias- 
tic. The members of the quartet are 
Arthur Hartman, first violin; Gerald 
Kunz, second violin; Samuel Belov, viola, 
and Gerald Maas, ’cello. 

The Tuesday Musicale Club recently 
presented Marion Rous, pianist, in an 
interesting lecture-recital at the Baptist 
Temple. Miss Rous gave an exposition 
of ultra-modern music, as exemplied by 
works of Schénberg, Béla Barték, Stra- 
vinsky and a number of other composers. 
There was a large audience and Miss 
Rous had to repeat some of the numbers. 

M. E. WILL. 


HEIFETZ VISITS HANOVER 








Organist Gives Last of Recital Series at 
Dartmouth College 


HANOVER, N. H., April 17.—Jascha 
Heifetz was presented in recital at 
Webster Hall on March 28, under the 
auspices of the music department vu 
Dartmouth College. The program in- 
cluded numbers by Bruch, Saint-Saéns, 
Bach, Haydn-Auer, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Sarasate, and Wieniawski. The accom- 
panist was Samuel Chotzinoff. 

M. F. Longhurst gave the final organ 
recital of a winter series in Rollins 
Chapel, Dartmouth College, playing the 
organ concerto No. 1, in B Flat, by Han- 
del; Wagner’s “Fire Charm” from 
“Walkiire,” and numbers by Stoughton, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Debussy, Strauss, 
Longhurst, Tchaikovsky and Liszt. 

Mrs. FRANK M. FRISSELLE. 


Theo Karle, tenor, recently gave 
three concerts in five days. On March 
26 he was heard in Chicago, on March 
29 in Kent, Ohio, and on April 3 in Mead- 
ville, Pa. 
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ST. LOUIS ACCLAIMS SAN CARLO OPERA 





Seven Operas Performed in 
Week’s Season—Hempel 
Welcomed 
By H. W. Cost 


cp, Louis, April 15.—The San Carlo 
Opera Company closed on the afternoon 
of April 1 the most successful local sea- 


son that it has had. In this season it gave 
seven performances of high merit and 
presented for the first time in many 
years “Lohengrin.” 

“Trovatore” 


packed. 


Tamaki 


RENATO 


opened the season, and 
for this performance the Odeon was 
Bianca Saroya, Gaetano Tom- 
masini and Gaetano Viviani, the young 
St. Louis baritone, were 
Miura played sympathetically 
the title-réle of “Madama Butterfly” on 


the following night. Romeo Boscacci 


ZANELL 


CHOOSES 


GhwAtohdwin Liane 


“While using your Grand pianos which you so kindly 
have placed at my disposal during my present con- 


cert tour, 


I wish to express to you my very special 


admiration for your magnificent instruments. I find 
so many wonderful resources in the quality of the 
tone, which I have never found in any other make of 


pianos. 


CINCINNATI 
142 W. 4th St. 


ST. LOUIS 
1111 Olive St. 


DENVER 
1636 California St. 








18 


They blend thoroughly with my voice.” 


CHICAGO 
323 S. Wabash Av. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


N. Penn’a St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 








310 Sutter St. 


1807 Commerce 


The Baldwin Piano Company 


NEW YORK 
665 


LOUISVILLE 
521 S. Fourth Av. 


Fifth Av. 


DALLAS 


in the cast. 





St. 


sang the music of Pinkerton with fair 
success, and Mario Valle gave an admir- 
able impersonation of Sharpless. “Car- 
men” was performed at the Wednesday 
matinée, when Nina Frascani capably 
impersonated the heroine, and Sofia 
Charlebois sang the réle of Micaela with 
much feeling. 

“Lohengrin” was given that evening, 
with augmented orchestra and chorus, 
sixty singers of the Mannerchor assist- 
ing in the performance. Anna Fitziu, 
as guest artist, sang the music of Elsa 
with fine dramatic feeling and excellent 
tone quality, and, with Joseph Royer, 
who appeared as Telramund, entered 
more into the true Wagnerian spirit 
than any others of the cast. Giuseppe 
Agostini, though not quite up to the 
vocal requirement of the part of Lohen- 
grin, was acceptable, and the work of 
Mme. Frascani as Ortrud and Pietro 
de Biasi as the King were of high order. 
Ernst Knoch did wonders with the small 
orchestra he had. 

Mr. Valle again showed fine talent in 
“Rigoletto” on Thursday night, and 


Josephine Lucchese, coloratura soprano, 
sang very well. Friday night brought 
the double bill of “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “Pagliacci” and for the Saturday 
matinée “Butterfly” was repeated. The 
individual work of Sofia Charlebois, 
Anita Klinova, Pietro de Biasi, Natale 
Cervi and others was of high merit. 
On account of another booking, an eve- 
ning performance was impossible on 
Saturday. 

Much interest was taken in the work 
of Mr. Viviana, who sang in “Trovatore,” 
“Pagliacci,” and as the Toreador in 
“Carmen.” He was given a rousing re- 
ception every time that he appeared. 

Frieda Hempel’s Jenny Lind recital 
closed Elizabeth Cueny’s People’s 
Course on April 1. Every available seat 
had been sold many days in advance 
and the big audience was most appre- 
ciative in its reception of the singer, 
who, with Coenraad V. Bos at the piano, 
sang with clarity and beautiful expres- 
sion many old arias and songs. Mr. Bos 
and Louis P. Fritz, flautist, played sev- 
eral solos. 





CONCERTS IN HARRISBURG 





Philadelphia Orchestra Ends Local Series 
—Marion Rous’ Recital 


HARRISBURG, PA., April 15.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor, gave the last of its series of 
five concerts here recently. The assist- 
ing soloist was Alexander Schmuller, 
violinist, who played the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto.. The orchestral program in- 
cluded Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slav,” 
Wagner’s Overture to “The Flying 
Dutchman” and Strauss’ “Death and 
Transfiguration.” 

Marion Rous gave a clever lecture- 
recital on “What Next in Music” on 
April 5, at Fahnestock Hall under the 
auspices of the Wednesday Club.. Miss 
Rous is a witty speaker with much 
personality and her playing of a program 
of ultra-modern compositions was well 
received. Mrs. WILBuR F’. HARRIS. 












Werrenrath Sings in New Rochelle Con- 
cert Course 


NEw ROCHELLE, April 15.—A recital by 
Reinald Werrenrath recently brought to 
a close the Young People’s Subscription 
Concerts, given under the direction of 
Veronica Govers. A large audience filled 
Loew’s Theater for the occasion and in- 
dicated its enthusiasm for the baritone’s 
fine art. Harry Spier was a splendid ac- 
companist and also supplied several 
solos. Miss Govers has already planned 
four concerts for next season, to be given 
in the Mary L. Payson Assembly. 
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HEAR NEWARK FORCES 





Orpheus Club with Ideile Patterson and 
Schubert Club Give Programs 


NEWARK, N. J., April 15.—Grainger’s 
recently composed “Dollar and a Half a 
Day” was the chief attraction at the 
concert of the Orpheus Club in Wallace 
Hall on April 7. Arthur Mees conducted, 
and the work met with such hearty re- 
sponse that it had to be repeated. The 
tune of the chanty is carried by a bari- 
tone solo, which was skilfully given by 
John B. Hamilton. Idelle Patterson, so- 
prano, was soloist and she was heartily 
applauded for her interpretations of the 
Mad Scene from “Lucia,” David’s “Char- 
mant Oiseau” and a number of shorter 
compositions. There were also several 
well-deserved encores. 

The Sonata Club, a meritorious cham- 
ber music organization, gave a concert in 
the drawing room of the Y. W. C. A. last 
Wednesday evening, giving appropriate 
compositions by Saint-Saéns, Schumann 
and Jadassohn. Members of the en- 
semble, which was heartily applauded by 





an interested audience, were Rodney 
Saylor, piano; August Geisler, and 
Isidor Werner, violinists; Robert Gries- 


enbeck, viola, and Udo Gossweiler, ’cello. 
PHILIP GORDON. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Piano aah of Ida 
Miller gave a recital at Wallace Hall on 
April 5, numbers being played by Ethel 
Shulman, Bessie Distler, Stella Abram- 
son, Laura Polow, Jeannette Hubart, 
Edith Frishman, Rose Londa, Sylvia 
Miller, Lena Geller, Ernestine Rosenthal, 
Frances Reinitz, Helen Epstein, Sylvia 
Schachat, Florence Abramson, Frieda 
Lamhoff, Goldie Waxman, Kathryn 
Mills, Ruth Katzan, Bertha Wohl, Edna 
Levy, Frances Cohn, Norman Dickheiser 
and Sidney Werbel. 


Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Kuntz of Boston, 
sailed from New York recently for a 
European tour. They plan to renew ac- 
quaintanceships in Germany. Mr. Kuntz 
was for many years a member of the 
Boston Symphony. 


CECIL 
ARDEN 


Mezzo Soprano, Metropolitan 
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A Fairy Tale Lullaby 
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SOPHIE BRASLAU SINGS 
AS SYMPHONY SOLOIST 





“Oriental Impressions” by Eichheim Has 
First Local Hearing with Composer 
as Conductor 


Cuicaco, April 17.—Sophie Braslau 
as soloist with the Chicago Symphony, 
and a first performance here of Henry 


Eichheim’s “Oriental Impressions” with 
the composer as conductor, divided the 


interest at the regular concerts of April 
14 and 15. Miss Braslau was heard in 
“Andromache’s Lament” from Bruch’s 
“Achilles,” and four “Sea Pictures” by 
Elgar. The first aria is a difficult one, 


making heavy exactions upon _ the 
singer, and Miss Braslau bestowed upon 
it all the power and voluminous effects 
it demanded. There is fine imagery and 
a wealth of poetry in the Elgar group, 
and Miss Braslau caught the spirit and 
transmuted it into song with exceptional 
artistry. There was nobility of utter- 
ance in each of her numbers, and a deli- 
cate and beautifully tinted expression of 
“The Swimmer” and “Where the Cor- 
als Lie.” 

Mr. Ejichheim’s work embraces five 
movements and as many distinct moods, 
drawn from Chinese, Japanese, Korean 
and Siamese sources. These native sub- 
jects the composer has woven into in- 
teresting orchestral fabrics. There was 
dignity in his treatment of the music, 
and expert handling of the various in- 
struments, with many buoyant moments. 
The musicians responded spiritedly to 
his conducting. 

Numbers given under the leadership 
of Mr. Stock were the Fourth Schumann 
Symphony, the “Procession of the 
Knights” and the “Good Friday” music 
from “Parsifal,” all done with superb 
understanding and musicianship. 





William and Anna Phillips in Recital 

CuicaGgo, April 15.—William Phillips, 
baritone, and Alice Phillips, soprano, 
gave a joint recital at Havana, IIl., on 
April 5. They sang together a number 
from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” and the 
Henschel “Gondoliera.” Mr. Phillips 
gave a group by Densmore, Lieurance, 
Hughes and Scott, and Mrs. Phillips was 
heard in numbers by Frederick Knight 


Logan, Phillips and Massenet. Modelle 
Anno was accompanist. 
Frank Parker’ Soloist in Maunder 


Cantata 
Cuicaco, April 15.—Frank Parker, 
baritone, of the faculty of the Ameri- 


can Conservatory, was soloist in a pre- 
sentation of Maunder’s “Olivet to Cal- 
vary” at Joliet, Ill., on April 10, and 


gave a recital at the Rogers Park 
Woman’s Club on April 4. On April 7 
and 14 he was soloist at Temple 
Emanuel. 





Parthenia Vogelback and Leon Jones 
Heard 

CHICAGO, April 15.—Parthenia Vogel- 
back, pianist, and Leon Jones, tenor, ap- 
peared in joint recital in Fine Arts Hall 
on April 13. Mrs. Vogelback gave a 
musicianly performance of a Scarlatti 
Sonata and the Mendelssohn Variations 
Serieuses and proved exceptional ability 
in a-Debussy group. Mr. Jones sang in 
a light but expressive voice Schubert’s 
“Who Is Sylvia?” and Beethoven’s “Ade- 
laide.”” Hugh Porter was accompanist. 





Child Pianist Makes Public Appearance 


CuIcaAGo, April 15.—Rosalind Kaplan, 
a child pianist, gave a program at Kim- 
ball Hall on April 9, playing with re- 
markable dexterity and precision. 





CHIcAGo, April 15.—René Lund, bari- 
tone, gave a recital in Warrenville, IIl., 
on March 21, singing “Bag o’ Whistles” 
by Bainbridge Crist, “The Time for Mak- 
ing Songs” by Rogers, and numbers by 
Salter and Dichmont. He was soloist at 
a musicale given by the Woodlawn 
Woman’s Club on March 28. 


ALICE 


Soprano 











PHILLIPS 


‘“PAGLIACCI'’ CLOSES RUSS OPERA SEASON 





Performance of Italian Work 
Below Standard—A Third 


“Boris” Heard 


Cuicaco, April 17.—The Russian 
Opera Company tarried until its final 
performance to venture into the field of 
Italian opera. “Pagliacci” was the work 
chosen, and it cannot be said that the 
presentation was among the successes 


of the visitors. It was a methodical and 
in some respects a fine performance, but 
the spontaneity and verve that has ani- 
mated their native productions were 
lacking. Individually the performers 
achieved some fine work. Marie Mashir 
made a beautiful Nedda, and her duet 
with Tonio revealed her at her best, 
vocally and histrionically. Dannoff pre- 
sented an uneven portrayal of Canio, 
but the defects of his early work were 
forgotten in his singing of the “Vesti 
la giubba,” to which he imparted un- 
usual intensity. The most consistent 
performance was that of Pantaleef as 


Tonio. Gorlenko furnished a satisfac- 
tory Silvio. The orchestra was dis- 
appointing, and did not always furnish 
adequate support. A ballet in which 
Andreas Pavley participated, followed 
the opera. 

“Snow Maiden,” given twice during 
the final week, proved one of the most 
popular works in the répertoire. The 
picture of the Czar drawn by Daniloff 
is admirable, and Olga Kasanskaya is 
entrancing in the title réle. Mr. Radeef 
does well as Mizguir. 

A third Boris was furnished by Mr. 
Pantaleef in the last performance of 
Moussorgsky’s opera. Each of the sing- 
ers heard in this réle has given a strik- 
ingly individual characterization, but 
whereas Mr. Pantaleef’s efforts were 
impressive, the music lay too low for 
his best work. Vladimir Svetloff as 
Shuisky furnished one of the high lights, 
providing in voice and action a sinister 
conception. Ina Bourskaya is a regal 
Marina. The remainder of the week 
was devoted to repetitions of “Pique 
Dame,” “Demon,” “Mermaid,” “Eugene 
Oneigin” and “Carmen.” 

EMIL RAYMOND. 





In (hicago Studio 


Apr. 17. 








BUSH CONSERVATORY 

Bernard Schweitzer, a pupil of Boza 
Oumiroff, created a fine impression by 
his singing of an aria from Lalo’s “Le 
Roi d’Ys” at a recital on April 8. Caro- 
line Gardella sang an aria from “Bo- 
héme,” and joined Mr. Schweitzer in a 
duet from “Don Giovanni.” Others on 
the program were Lucy Hall Pack, Mar- 
garet Hiatt and Helen Hadley, pianists; 
and Elsa Miller, Geraldine Wallace and 
Marjorie Slathower, vocalists. 

Fyrne Bogle, pianist, and Leola Aik- 
man, soprano, the latter a student of 
Charles W. Clark, have been engaged for 
a tour of Illinois and Missouri in joint 
recitals. Clay Hart, tenor, student of 
Herbert Miller, has returned from a tour 
of St. Louis, Dallas, Ft. Worth, Kansas 
City and Oklahoma City. Ruth Mover, 
pianist, student of Mme. Julie Rive 
King, gave a recital at Hyde Park on 
April 13. Charlotte Van Wickle, so- 
prano, was heard in a program of folk- 
songs recently. Elsa Deutzman, so- 
prano, student of Mme. Justine Wegener, 
has been re-engaged as soloist by the 
Bush Temple Players. 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Frank Van Dusen, of the organ fac- 
ulty} gave the final lecture of his series 
on “Organ History and Music” at Car- 


penter Hall on April 5. Pupils of Mr. 
Van Dusen and Emily Roberts presented 
a program, those appearing being Ed- 
ward Eigenschenk, Ora Heffernan, Mrs. 
E. J. Munson, Dorothy Pratt, Gertrude 
Baily, Inez Parker and Mr. Goertner. 
Philip Warner of the piano faculty was 
soloist at the Albany Park Woman’s 
Club on April 6 and assisted in a recital 
at St. Charles, [ll., on April 4. He took 
part in a recital at the Knupfer Studio 
on April 9, and at Sinai Temple, April 
10. Stella Roberts, violinist, gave a re- 
cital in Mandell Hall at the University 
of Chicago on April 8. 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Mildred Gray, coloratura soprano, a 
pupil of Burton Thatcher, was heard 
in recital at Steinway Hall on April 7, 


giving fine expression to the aria “Una 
voce poco fa” from the “Barber of Se- 
ville” and evincing excellent technical 
attainment and musicianship. Gertrude 
Gahl, pianist, assisted with excellent 
performances of Rachmaninoff’s “Hu- 
moresque,” a Chopin Nocturne and Cyril 
Scott’s Valse Caprice. Other recent re- 
citals in Steinway Hall have brought to 
a public hearing students of Walton 
Pyre, Ruth Seigel and Lois Dyson. 
Kennard Barradell of the vocal fac- 
ulty conducted a performance of Stain- 


Baritone 


er’s “Crucifixion” at River -Forest 
Church on April 9. Among the soloists 
were Oliver Berg, tenor, and Arthur 
Cooke, baritone, pupils of Mr. Barradell. 
Students of Julia Lois Carruthers gave 
a recital in the Ziegfeld Theater on 
April 15. 





Viadimir Stroikoff, ’cellist, a student 
of Frank Sykora of the Chicago Con- 
servatory, was soloist at a recent studio 
recital. Lester Luther of the faculty di- 
rected two performances of the “Sang- 
real” in Evanston on April 6 and 7. Do- 
nato Colafemina of the vocal faculty will 
conduct classes at the Conservatory un- 
til the opening of a fifteen weeks’ tour 
on May 1. 

Anne Slack, ’cellist, student of Hans 
Hess, has been a conspicuous member of 
the ensembles of Adolf Weidig and Rich- 
ard Czerwonky in recent programs. 
She is also a member of the Civic Or- 
chestra, conducted by Frederick Stock. 
She has accepted a position with a string 
trio in Evansville, Ind., for the summer 
and will be heard on tour in chamber mu- 
sic programs. 





Ebba Sundstrom Heard 


CuHIcAGo, April 15.—Ebba Sundstrom, 
violinist, was soloist at a musicale given 
at Sinai Council on April 10, and also 
appeared in a string quartet on the same 
program. She appeared with Wally 
Heymar in a performance of the Bach 
Concerto for two violins at the Opera 
Club in March; and took part in a re- 
cent ensemble concert at Bush Conserva- 
tory. On April 11 she was heard in a 
Trio for two violins and piano by Wil- 
liam Lester at the Chicago Artists’ As- 
sociation, with the composer at the piano. 





CuHIcAGo, April 15.—A_ publicity bu- 
reau for musicians has been opened by 
Henriette Weber, for many years a 
writer on musical subjects in Chicago. 
The venture, launched under the name 
of the Weber Publicity Bureau, will not 
undertake concert management work. 
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TWO PIANISTS PLAY 





Clarence Eidam Proves Artistry «nq 
Isabelle Yalkovsky Makes Début 


CuicaGco, April 15.—Clarence Eid. », 
member of the piano faculty of the ( x. 
mopolitan School, was heard by a «a. 
pacity audience at the Playhouse on 
April 9. Mr. Eidam is a player of 
authority, and he gave a program | \at 
shirked nothing and proved his capa ; 
in weighty subjects as well as lig! 
material. His technique was alvw.y, 
more than equal to the demands of | \¢ 
music. The Bach Chromatic Fant.) 
and Fugue was given in lucid style, \\ ith 
a clear delineation of the figures an! 4 
bold and well defined climax. A Bra! ms 
group was -played with maturity ani a 
sturdy adherence to the composer’s m: :in- 
ing, the G Minor Ballade being one of 
the best numbers. The Chopin Sonata in 
B Flat Minor was given a thoughi{u! 
performance, and in a Palmgren grvup 
the player revealed a delicacy of tine 
well in keeping with the music. he 
Liszt F Minor Etude and “Rakocy” 
March were included in the progran, 
which was supplemented by some plcas 
ing encores. 

Isabell Yalkovsky, pianist, a student 
of Esther Harris-Dua, made her débu' «: 
Cohan’s Grand, assisted by player: 
the Chicago Symphony under the leaie 
ship of Karl Reckzeh. Miss Yalkovsk; 
displayed vigorous technique, a mature 
understanding beyond her years, «1 
tone finely colored. The Bach-Tauvsig 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor were we!| 
played, and in the Mendelssohn G Minor 
Concerts she was thoroughly at home 
MacDowell’s E Minor Polonaise glinte: 
under her well trained fingers. Many 
demands for extra numbers rewarded t! 
pianist’s capable efforts. 





College 


of Chicago Musical 
Active 


CuicaGco, April 15.—Moissaye Bogus- 
lawski, pianist of the faculty of the 
Chicago Musical College, gave a recital 
under the auspices of the Arche Club 
March 31, playing modern and classical 
works. Rose Lutiger Gannon of 
faculty gave a song recital befor: 
Twentieth Century Club on March 3 
Burton Thatcher, baritone, was soloist 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel musicale 
on April 9. Harold B. Marryot, of the 
department of theory, delivered a lecture 
on “Music Teaching as a Profession” 
Ziegfeld Theater last week. 


Faculty 





Symphony Ends’ Universi) 


Series 


CuicaGo, April 15.—The final conce' 
of the Chicago Symphony this seaso! 
the University Orchestra series at Mi 
dell Hall was given on April 11. 
the leadership of Frederick Stock 
orchestra played the Goldmark (\«' 
ture “In Spring Time,” the Rachma:!! 
off Second Symphony and excerpts !! 
“Parsifal.” 
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Array Of Important Lverts 
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Making a Siiitihoun Aittiees Out 
of Motion Picture Theater Patrons 


PULL LULL LLL Pee bee Lebo DEUAADAEAAADUTTLLN ALTE! 


Chicago Theater Orchestra 
Develops Musical Appreci- 
ation with Sunday Morning 
Concerts—Nathaniel Fins- 
ton, Conductor, Discusses 
the Program Problem 


Oe ry April 8.—The Chicago The- 
ater is a home of moving pictures. 
Its patrons are no different from those 
of a hundred other high-class picture 
theaters. Their tastes are similar; their 
susceptibilities the same. It was to this 
clientele that the management offered, 
some months ago, an orchestral concert 
uninterrupted by films or features. The 
concerts were to be given once a week; 
the orchestra was to be composed of 
more than 100 musicians; the programs 
were to be of an average length of an 
hour and a quarter. 

The conditions under which the ex- 
periment was made were not those which 
would have prevailed had music been 
the principal object of the Chicago The- 
ater. The hour of performance was set 
at quarter to twelve on Sunday morning 
in order not to conflict with the regular 
schedule. It was given on November 13 
last. It attracted an audience of 1200 
persons. The theater has a seating ca- 
pacity of 5000, and the result seemed 
discouraging. But with each succeeding 
concert the attendance has increased, 
until in March the average audience 
numbered more than 4000. The man- 
agement declares that the concerts have 
come to stay, and that the programs 
will become richer and more representa- 
tive as time goes on. 


Holding the Audience 


“It was a delicate matter to decide 
upon the early programs,” Nathaniel 
Finston, conductor of the orchestra, con- 
fesses. “We did not want to drive our 
audiences away, and we feared to give 
them the impression that they were be- 
ing educated. We wanted, first of all, 
to entertain them with good music; if 
possible, we would grow into works not 
definitely ‘program’ in their nature. It 
Was necessary to begin with music that 
makes the most obvious and immediate 
appeal to the senses, such as the ‘Tann- 
hauser’ Overture, Elgar’s ‘Pomp and 
C irc umstance,’ Grieg’ s ‘Peer Gynt’ Suite. 

“The effect of these numbers was elec- 
tric. The audience wanted more. We 
gave them melody in every number we 
played. The Prelude to ‘Lohengrin,’ 
Mozart’s ‘Figaro’ Overture, Liszt’s ‘Les 
Preludes,’ the ‘Prize Song’ from ‘Meis- 
tersinger ” were the chief works on our 
early programs. The blare of trumpets 
Was necessary, so we gave them the Sec- 
ond Rhapsody. The delicacy of strings 
could be counted on to thrill, so we 
Diayed the Bach-Wilhelmj Air. An all- 
Teh aikovsky program enabled us to pre- 
sent the Overture to ‘Romeo et Juliette,’ 
the Andante Cantabile, portions of the 
Nutcracker’ Suite and the Marche Slave. 
, Uur progress has been notable. We 
have inserted from time to time num- 
bers of a definitely intellectual appeal 
and they have been listened to, although 
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Nathaniel Finston 


On one occasion we had Tchaikovsky’s 
‘1812’ Overture scheduled at the end of 
the program. Throughout the concert 
I had the extra brasses sitting apart 
on the stage doing nothing. Of course, 
the audience wondered what it was all 
about. When the time came for these 
players to join in, they rose in a body, 
and the result, while theatrical, was 
powerful and effective. Occasionally in 
a stirring climax I have the entire or- 
chestra rise. An international program, 
given early in the season, proved a great 
drawing card, and other attractions are 
continually being devised to keep the 
interest fresh. In time we hope to have 
a Sunday audience that will listen to 
Brahms and Mahler, but that stage has 
not yet come. Nor do we intend to force 
it. The programs will continue to show 
a larger proportion of weighty material, 
but not so heavy as to send away our 
listeners drowsy and bored.” 

In the effort to cultivate a high mu- 
sical standard and to develop future 
symphony audiences, the Chicago Thea- 
ter is granting free admission to high 
school pupils. This feature has been 
endorsed by the Board of Education, and 
the tickets are apportioned by Mrs. 
Agnes C. Heath, supervisor of public 
school music. 





Columbia School Offers Summer Course 

CHICAGO, 
weeks’ summer 
School is scheduled to open 
the regular faculty, headed by Clare 
Osborne Reed, Walter Spry, Ludwig 
Becker, Louise St. John Westervelt and 
George Nelson Holt in attendance. A 
special five weeks’ session is offered be- 
ginning June 19, and a public school 
music course will open June 26. 


April 15.—The annual ten 
course of the Columbia 
May 15, with 





Select Entrants for Chicago Musical 


College Prize Contest 
CuicaGo, April 15.—Preliminary com- 
petition to determine the entrants in the 
prize contest of the Chicago Musical 
College at Orchestra Hall on April 29 








pony usiasm may have been lacking. Re- has resulted in the selection of the fol- 
oy y we gave our first entire Sym- lowing: for the piano prizes, Adelaide 
— y — Tchaikovsky’s Fourth—and it Anderson, Joseph Corre, Lillian Rogers, 
vas well received. Hadassah Nelson, Dorothy Kendrick and 
os 7 here has been an element of show- Ethel Stenn; for violin prize, Glen Halik, 
.. hip in these concerts which has Almeda Jones and Philip Kaufman; for 
Played its part in engaging attention. vocal education at the College, George 
Annuuncement! Announcement! 
SOPRANO TENOR 


Song Recital, Thursday Eve., 
\pril 27, Kimball Hall, Chicago 
IEA ROACH SHELTERS, Accompanist 
Direction of MAUDB N. REA 





Song Recital, Friday Eve., 
April 28, Kimball Hall, Chicago 
ANNA DAZE, Accompanist 
Direction of MAUDE N. REA 
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Gunn, Mark Love, Ethel MacDonald and 
Zelma Smithpeter. The judges of the 
preliminary contests included the leading 
musicians of Chicago, among them John 
Alden Carpenter, Heniot Levy, Edgar 
Nelson, Boza Oumiroff, Hebert Gould, 
Allen Spencer, Silvio Scionti, Jan Chia- 
pusso, Gordon Campbell and John J. 
Blackmore. The judges at the final com- 
petition will be Frederick Stock, Prof. 
Leopold Auer, Joseph Lhevinne and Her- 
bert Witherspoon. 





James Hamilton and Marguerite Kelpsch 
in Joint Recital 


CuHIcAGo, April 15.—James Hamilton, 
tenor, and Marguerite Kelpsch, pianist, 
of the faculty of Lyceum Arts Conserva- 
tory, appeared in joint recital at the 
Little Theater on April 11. Mr. Hamil- 
ton gave warm expression to the Arioso 
from “Pagliacci” and delivered the In- 
vocation from Handel’s “Radamisto” 
with fine effect. He sang a group by 
Branscombe and Elgar and Negro spiri- 
tuals by Burleigh. Miss Kelpsch proved 
her virtuosity in a Chopin Etude and 
the Liszt Rhapsody No._8. The Rach- 
maninoff “Polichinelle’ and the Rubin- 
stein Etude in C were done in brilliant 
style. 








Gilbert Wilson Soloist in “Stabat Mater” 


CuHIcAGo, April 15.—Gilbert Wilson 
has returned from a visit to Ohio, where 
he was soloist in a presentation of Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” by the Bluffton 
College Choral Society, G. A. Lehman, 
conductor. His work in the recitative 
“Thou Hast Tried Our Hearts” and 
“Through the Darkness” evoked much 
applause. An orchestra of thirty under 
the leadership of Sidney Hauenstein ac- 
companied. 








Theodora Sturkow-Ryder Heard 


CuHIcAGo, April 15.—Mme. Theodora 
Sturkow-Ryder, pianist, gave a lecture- 
recital for high school students of Jack- 
son, Mich., last week, her subject being 
“Dance Forms in Music.” She gave a 
recital at St. Mary’s Academy and at 
the Capitol in the same city. She was 
soloist at a musicale of the Chicago 
Woman’s Musical Club at the La Salle 
Hotel on April 6, and gave two concerts 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, recently. 
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ARTISTS’ ASSOCIATION 
GIVES MANUSCRIPT WORKS 


Compositions by Grace Welsh and 
William Lester Given First 
Performance 
CuHIcaAGo, April 15.—Manuscript com- 
positions of local composers were heard 
at the annual concert of the Chicago Art- 
ists’ Association in Fine Arts Hall on 





April 11. Grace Welsh, of the piano fa- 
culty of the American Conservatory, 


played her own Suite for Piano, reveal- 
ing skilled workmanship as a composer. 
Miss Welsh played in colorful style and 
gave a fine delineation of the closing 
movement. Elsa Holinger, soprano, pre- 
sented “Art Songs for Children” by 
Beatrice MacGowan Scott, a group of 
several dainty bits of music, which were 
set forth in graceful style by the singer. 

William Lester’s Suite, “Americana,” 
for piano and two violins, is a work 
drawing its inspiration from Southern 
life. It is elegantly woven of appealing 
melodies and plantation themes, but Mr. 
Lester) has carefully avoided  over- 
emphasis on the saccharine appeal and 
Negro “jazz.”” The work was given a 
presentation in keeping with its serious 
purpose, with the composer at the piano, 
and Ebba Sundstrom and Wally Heymar, 


violinists. Edith Allan, soprano, sang a 
group of songs by Eleanor Everest 
Freer, being particularly successful in 


“The Shepherdess” and “To Love. 
Beulah Yaulor Porter accompanied. 


Arthur Kraft Sings with Armour Glee 
Club 

CHICAGO, April 15. Armour & 
Company Glee Club gave its annual con- 
cert at Kimball Hall on April 12 with 
Arthur Kraft, tenor, and E. A. Wallen- 
born, pianist, as assisting artists. Mr. 
Kraft was in excellent voice and sang 
numbers by Handel, Bishop, Wilson and 
Logan in effective style. Mr. Wallen- 
born played works by Chopin and Mosz- 





kowski. The chorus, under the leader- 
ship of J. F. Merrill, sang among its 
principal numbers Huhn’s “Invictus,” 


Sullivan’s “Lost Chord,” and works by 
Brewer and Dudley Buck. 





MAP EXTENDED FIELD FOR SPRINGFIELD, ILL., FORCES 





Symphony’s Success in First Year Will 
Lead to Enlargement of Organization 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., April 17.—The 
Springfield Symphony has, under the 
baton of Wallace Grieves, completed its 
first year’s work, the last concert of the 
season having been given on Palm Sun- 
day at the Springfield High School. Dur- 
ing the year five concerts were given. 
Four of these were orchestral concerts, 
and the other was given in conjunction 
with a Springfield choir of 1000 voices. 

Next season the orchestra will be en- 
larged, and established upon a more sub- 
stantial financial basis, and more con- 
certs will be given. 

No member of the orchestra, even the 
director, has received one cent of remu- 
neration. The organization is actuated 
by a fine spirit of loyalty and co-opera- 
tion in endeavoring to accomplish some- 
thing worth while in music. 

Symphonies by Mozart, Mendelssohn 
and Beethoven have been featured. 
Overtures by Weber and Schubert, along 
with many smaller works, have been 
given. Soloists for the concerts have in- 
cluded: Leah White and Diamond Vada- 
kin, sopranos; Faye Crowell, contralto; 
Alfred Hughes, violinist, and Hilda 
Vandeberg, pianist. The last-named 
played with success in the Rubinstein 
Concerto for piano and orchestra. 

The Springfield Chamber of Commerce 
has actively assisted the orchestra, 
giving it financial as well as moral sup- 
port. The public schools, with Kather- 
ine Baxter, music supervisor, have given 
their aid to the enterprise. William 
Dodd Chenery contributed greatly to the 
success of the chofal and orchestral con- 
cert. Melville Crowl, concertmaster and 
secretary-treasure? of the organization, 
has been untiring in his efforts to pro- 
mote its welfare. 


Gatty Sellars, English organist, as- 
sisted by Signe Hagen, soprano from 
Copenhagen, gave a recital at the First 
Presbyterian Church recently. 

The choir of the First Congregational 
Church sang “The Crucifixion” at the 
vesper services on Palm Sunday. 

Mrs. M. G. OWEN. 


Hear Vasa Prihoda and Barrére En- 
semble at University of Illinois 


URBANA, ILL., April 17.—Vasa Prihoda, 
violinist, was heard in recital at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois recently. The artist’s 
playing aroused great enthusiasm. His 
program included Schubert’s Sonata in 
G Minor; the Vieuxtemps Concerto in I) 
Minor, and a group of unusually beauti- 
ful shorter numbers. Otto Eisen, the ac- 
companist, did splendid work in the 
Schubert work and a group of solos. A 
large audience attended the concert 
given by the Barrére Ensemble, led by 
George Barrére. The program included 
a Mozart Serenade, a Quintet by Sow- 
erby Quintet, an arrangement of Mac- 
Dowell’s “Woodland Sketches”and a 
Suite by Poldowski. 


Louis Kreidler and Arvid Samuelson 
Heard in Augustana Conservatory 


Rock ISLAND, ILL., April 17 
Kreidler, baritone, and Arvid Samuel- 
son, pianist, were heard in a joint recital 
at Augustana Conservatory on April 7. 
Mr. Kreidler sang numbers by Handel, 
Herschel, Brahms, Wolf, and other com- 
posers, including an American group, 
with splendid effect. Mr. Samuelson 
was heard in a Mozart Pastorale; Liszt’s 
Ballade in B Minor, numbers by Brahms, 
Scott, Dohnanyi, and a group of ar- 
rangements by Godowsky. The program 
was the sixth in the local course. Elmer 
Hankem was a capable accompanist. 
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OMAHA FEATURES LOCAL PROGRAMS 


Clubs Demonstrate Musical 
Growth of City—Romaine 


in Recital 
By Edith L. Wagoner 

OMAHA, NEB., April 17.—The Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, comprising about 
fifty young men and women, played at- 
tractively under the baton of Frank 
Mach in a concert at the City Auditorium 
on April 4 under the auspices of the 
City Concert Club. This club is now in 
its third year, and the programs it has 
organized have proved of great value 
to the community, and have attracted 
audiences numbering thousands. The 
Kountze Memorial Lutheran Church 
Choir, conducted by John Helgren, and 
with Albert Sand at the piano, sang 
several numbers at this concert, and 
solos were given by Frances Wyatt, 
Justin Helgren, Gus Swanson, and Har- 
riet Clark Helgren. Harry Disbrow, 
baritone, sang “His Song in the Night,” 
by an Omaha composer, Harry B. Cock- 
rell. Merwin Tolton gave whistling 
numbers, assisted by Philip Krasne, vio- 
linist, and Virginia Fair, pianist. Mar- 
garet Shea, Dorothy Mintern and Lucile 
McCreary contributed the Barcarole 
from “Tales of Hoffmann,” and Robert 
Anderson led community singing. 


A concert remarkable as illustrating 
the progress in music of the younger 
members of the community was given by 
the Junior Musical Club on April 6, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. C. W. Axtell, be- 
fore an audience which taxed the ca- 
pacity of the new First Central Con- 
gregational Church. It speaks well for 
the musical future of Omaha that this 
club, the ages of whose members range 
from seven to seventeen years, could 
present from its membership six pianists, 
eight violinists, two harpists, one ’cellist, 
one pipe organist, and three singers of 
attainments of a high order. Those tak- 
ing part were Dorothy Lustgarten, James 
Bednar, Charles Brehm, Emily Davis, 
Edith Victoria Robins, Louise Schnauber, 
Ida Lustgarten, Helen Walker, Florence 


Shaw, Irma Clow, Richard Munchoff, 
Richard Bender, Charlotte McDonald, 
Samuel Carmell, Dorothy Sherman, : 


Lorenda and Allen Skeen, Thelma Skeen, 
Elizabeth Paffenrath, Bernard Hanighen 
and Helen Nightengale, assisted by 
Emily Cleve, Louise Shadduck Zabriskie, 
and Dorothy Morton, accompanists. 

Margaret Romaine, soprano, closed the 
Omaha Business Women’s’ Concert 
course with a recital on April 6, and 
made a most favorable impression. She 
was heard to especially good effect in 
the “Jewel Song” from Faust, Musetta’s 
Waltz Song from ‘“Bohéme,” and 
“Butterflies” by Seiler. As accompanist 
and piano soloist Carl Oberbruner 
showed adequate technique and _ indi- 
viduality. 


GREETING THE SPRING 





Throngs Visit Santa Clara Valley, Cal., 
for Blossom Festival 


SAN JOSE, CAL., April 15.—The Santa 
Clara Valley Blosoom Festival drew a 
record throng to the orchard district on 
April 1 and 2, and hundreds stopped at 
the natural amphitheater in Saratoga 
to listen to the musical programs. That 
of the first day was given by the College 
of the Pacific Chorus and Orchestra, 
with a large number of community sing- 
ers augmenting the college organization. 


The chorus, under the capable direction 
of Charles M. Dennis, gave stirring per- 
formances of Chadwick’s “Land of Our 
Hearts” and the Hallelujah Chorus from 
“The Messiah,” and led the audience in 
patriotic and folk-songs. The orchestra, 
conducted by Miles Dresskel, played 
Luigini’s “Egyptian Ballet” and the 
“March of the Priests” from Mendels- 
sohn’s “Athalie,” in spirited fashion. 
Sunday’s audience heard an interest- 
ing program given by the Peninsular 
Choral Society of San Mateo, Festyn 
Davies, director. This music ranged 
from a “Te Deum” to “Little Jack Hor- 
ner,” and the crowd, bent on a good 
time, enjoyed especially the “Jack Hor- 
ner” variety. Some especially lovely 
singing was done by Emilie Lambert, 
mezzo-soprano from Australia, who ap- 
peared in three solo numbers. Mr. 
Davies was successful not only as con- 


ductor but as soloist in two songs, Mac- 
Fadyen’s “Inter Nos” and Vanderpool’s 
“Values.” Committees in charge of this 
annual event state that the crowds this 
year were the largest in the history of 
the festival, and that it was the most 
successful ever held. 
MARJORIE M. FISHER. 


TEACHERS TO MEET 





Washington State Conference to Discuss 
School Courses—Piano Recitals 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 15.—A meeting 
of Seattle music teachers, under the 
auspices of the Clef Club, was _ held 
April 1, when the annual convention of 


the Washington State Music Teachers 
was discussed. The convention is to be 
held at Walla Walla, May 10 to 12, and 
will discuss the correction of the present 
piano course used in the high schools 
for outside study. A violin course will 
also be passed on and also the advisabil- 
ity of having a state superintendent of 
music instruction. A number of pro- 
grams will be provided by teachers from 
different parts of the state, one of par- 
ticular interest being by Washington 
composers. Carl] Paige Wood, president 
of the’ association, and Jessie Ames 
Belton, secretary and treasurer, took 
part in the discussion. An address was 
made by Alfred H. Lundin of Seattle, 
attorney, on the subject of “Music and 
the Business Man.” 

Percy Grainger, pianist, gave the clos- 
ing concert of the Ladies Musical Club 
Course, March 30, at the Metropolitan 
Theater before an audience that re- 
sponded with constant applause to the 
buoyant playing of this dominating 
artist. 

Alexine Whisnant, one of the younger 
members of the Cornish School faculty, 
gave a piano recital on March 28 in the 
Cornish Theater, and in a program of 
classical music, showed facility of tech- 
nique and good style. 

DAVID SCHBETZ CRAIG. 





Matzenauer Sings for Omaha Musical 
Club 


OMAHA, NEB., April 17.—Margaret 
Matzenauer, contralto of the Metropoli- 


tan, was presented in recital by the 
Tuesday Musical Club in the City Audi- 
torium on March 28. The event, which 
formed a climax to the Club’s season, 


was attended by a large audience. T 
artist, in fine voice, sang five groups 
numbers, marked by exceptional int. 
pretation and use of vocal color. Geory.. 
Vause contributed very satisfactory 
companiments. EDITH L. WAGONER 


GRAINGER IN BELLINGHA)| 





Local Musicians Give Programs Unde, 
Club Auspices 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., April 15.—Pe,.:, 
Grainger, composer-pianist, was rece: y 
presented in concert at the Norma! 
School auditorium, which was filled :, 
its capacity. The program included th. 
Bach-Busoni Prelude in D; numbers )y 
Brahms and Dett, and four of the per. 
former’s own compositions. Mr. Grain- 
ger’s admirable playing was much 4) 
plauded. 


In a recent musical program, given 
under the sponsorship of the Twenticth 
Century Music Club, a number of loca! 
artists were presented. Mrs. David Ire- 
land read a paper on “The Development 
of Music in Bellingham.” The musica] 
program was given by Edith Strange 
and Mrs. F. H. Whipple, pianists; John 
R. Williams, violinist; and a quartet, 
comprising Mr. and Mrs. Paul D. Wells 
and Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Harter, who pre- 
sented a song cycle by H. Lane Wilson. 
Miss Strange and Maude Williams were 
the accompanists. 

A recent program given by the Belling- 
ham Women’s Music Club had for its 
subject “French Music.” Edith Strange 
presided. LULU V. COFFEE. 





Portland, Ore., Oratorio Society Sings 
“Rose Maiden” 

PORTLAND, ORE., April 16.—The Port- 
land Oratorio Society of fifty voices, con- 
ducted by Joseph A. Finley, sang 
Cowen’s cantata, “The Rose Maiden” 
at the weekly municipal concert at the 
Auditorium under the city auspices. The 
soloists were Phyllis Wolfe, soprano; 
Virginia Spencer Hutchinson, contralto: 
Ernest Crosby, tenor, and John Claire 
Monteith, baritone. Ethel Meade was 
accompanist. William Robinson Boone 
played several delightful organ solos. 
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Cinema Concertmaster Plays Difficult 
Role in Suiting Music to the Mood 





Frederic Fradkin, Recently Appointed Lakder of Strings at 
Capitol Theater, New York, Finds Motion Picture Music a 


aeny Specialized Field 


TNL UL MUU 


HE réle of concertmaster in the mo- 

tion-picture theater is a highly spe- 
cialized one, and one sustained under 
unique conditions. The music accom- 
panying the various portions of the 
program constitutes, not a sober suc- 
cession of movements, but a highly in- 
tricate mosaic. When the best music 


only is utilized, as is the case in the 
great metropolitan theater, the grade of 
musicianship required by members of 
the theater orchestra is a signally high 
one. Some of the problems confronting 
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the cinema concertmaster were recently 


discussed by Frederic Fradkin, well- 
known violinist, newly appointed to the 
first chair in the string department at 
the Capitol Theater, New York. 

In defining the function of the concert- 
master, Mr. Fradkin, who fulfilled that 
capacity with the Diaghileff Ballet on 
an American tour, and with the Boston 
Symphony, said that he must provide a 
connecting link between conductor and 
string players. “He must take the ini- 
tiative in every juncture, and interpret 
in practical terms the signals of the 
baton-holder. The second violins, of 
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Frederic Fradkin, Violinist 


course, have their ‘chef d’attaque’ also, 
but he does not occupy the same unique 
position. 

“The music at the cinema theater must 
be given with an especially careful re- 
gard for tempo. Orchestral readings 
or interpretations are not the prime es- 
sential. The cinema conductors are 
sometimes criticized for their apparent 
disregard of tradition in their interpre- 
tations, but I know that they are a ca- 
pable and musicianly class. 

“The musicians of the cinema orches- 
tra excel in what I call their pliability, 
their adaptability to the exigencies of 


the programs. Many European musi- 
cians would be altogether unsuited to 
this form of playing. Indeed, in Paris, 
I am told, the theater orchestras play 
well-known works through to the end, 
regardless of their appropriateness to 
the motion picture’s scenes. Even a fine 
individual soloist might not succeed in 
our work. 


Survival of the Strong 


“Again, playing for the pictures re- 
quires a great degree of endurance. It 
is not a coincidence that the musicians 
are paid a higher rate than in other 
theaters. The concertmaster, by the 
way, is often also the soloist in our ar- 
rangements of orchestral works. You 
will realize that after leading the strings 
through the ensemble passages, the vio- 
linist must be exceptionally tireless to 
give of his best tone and technique in 
elaborate passage-work.” 

Mr. Fradkin, an American by birth, 
began the study of the violin when five, 
and made his first public appearance as 
soloist with an orchestra at the age of 
nine. Going abroad three years later, 
he studied with Remy and at the Paris 
Conservatoire, where he won a prize said 
to have been awarded to no other Ameri- 
can violinist. While still a* youth, he 
was concertmaster with the Bordeaux 
Opera Company and other or ganizations. 
Later the artist studied under Ysaye 
and made a concert tour of. England in 
the seaSon of 1911-12. Thereafter he 
was concertmaster of the Concertverein 
Orchestra of Vienna. His work as con- 
certmaster of the Russian Symphony, 
with the Diaghileff troupe and the Bos- 
ton organization gave him varied ex- 
perience. Since 1919 the artist has been 
resident in New York. Mr. Fradkin 
is well known both as solo artist and 
as violin teacher. R. M. K. 





Music in Riesenfeld Film 
Theaters 


Special 


The music given at the three New 
York motion-picture theaters under the 
direction of Hugo Riesenfeld during the 
week beginning April 9 included special 
numbers. At the Rialto Theater, 
Smetana’s symphonic poem “Vysehrad” 
was played by the orchestra under the 
leadership of Mr. Riesenfeld and Joseph 
Littau alternately, and Fauré’s “The 
Palms” was sung by Edoardo Albano, 
baritone. At the Rivoli Theater the 
Overture to Auber’s “Fra Diavolo” was 
played by the orchestra led by Frederick 
Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer; and a 
piano trio comprising Herbert Clair, 
George Dilworth and Edgar Fairchild, 
played arrangements of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Chant Indoue” and Cadman’s 
“From the Land of the Sky-Blue Water.” 
At the Criterion Theater, to precede the 
showing of the film, “Loves of Pharaoh,” 
Luigini’s “Ballet Egyptien” was played 
by the orchestra, conducted by Victor 
Wagner and Drago Jovnovich. 





Hempel’s Season Drawing to Close 


As soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
at the Ann Arbor, Mich., festival on May 
19, Frieda Hempel will bring to a close 
her season of eighty recitals and Jenny 
Lind concerts. One of the outstanding 
social events of the year for Miss Hempel 
was a tea given for her in Washington, 
D. C., at the end of March, by Mrs. 
Wilbur J. Carr, wife of the Director of 
the Consular Service. A large number 
of persons distinguished in diplomatic 
circles of the Capital were present. The 
evening before, Miss Hempel sang for 
members of the State Department Club 
in the ballroom of the Wardman Park 
Inn and was afterward presented to her 
hearers by Secretary of State Hughes. 


Plans Farew ell 





Pavlowa Programs 


Nine ballets and thirty divertissements 
will form the répertoire of Anna Pav- 
lowa and her Ballet Russe during their 
farewell season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, next week. 
Pavlowa will appear in all but three of 
the ballets, and eleven of the list of 
divertissements are also hers. The pro- 
grams will include: Monday night, 
“Amarilla” and “Dionysus”; Tuesday 
night, “Giselle”; Wednesday afternoon, 
“The Magic Flute” and “Dionysus”; 
Wednesday night, “A Polish Wedding” 
and “The Fairy Doll”; Friday night, 
“Fairy Tales” and “Autumn Leaves” 
Saturday afternoon, “A Polish Wed- 
ding” and “The Fairy Doll,” and Satur- 
day night. “Snowflakes” and “Dionysus. 
The usual program of divertissements 
will 


follow the ballets. On Thursday 
WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 
A Thorough Education for the Organist 
17 EAST 11TH ST., N. ¥. 


” 





night Mme. Pavlowa and her company 
will appear at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. 


Chatham Men’s’ League Organizes 
Concert 
CHATHAM, N. J., April 16.—Lillia 


Slayton, pianist; Dorothy Schroeder, so- 
prano; Miss Pareis, reader, and Charles 
Aue, violinist, gave a recent concert 
under the auspices of the Men’s League 
of the Congregational Church. Miss 
Slayton played numbers by Scarlatti and 
Liszt, and had to accede to demands for 
an encore. Miss Schroeder was heard in 
a variety of numbers, ranging from Four- 
drain’s “Butterfly” to Kramer’s “Last 
Hour,” and Mr. Aue gave a group of 
works by Sarasate and Bach. 





EASTON, PA.—The music committee of 
the Women’s Club devoted its monthly 
meeting to music by Chopin and Carpen- 
ter, with Mrs. George C. Macan, Jr., as 
conductor. The chorus sang and Mrs. 
Perry and Cecille Mayer were also heard 
in solos. 


Yvette 
Guilbert 


SCHOOL of the THEATRE 


New York Fourth Year 
October. 1922 to April, 1923 
The Third Educational Trip to Europe 
will be arranged for the Pupils in the 
Spring of 1923 
Address applications to Secretary of the 
School, Hotel Majestic, New York City 
(Knabe Piano) 

















SUMMY’S CORNER 


NEW CHORUS NUMBERS 
Effective—Interesting—Original 


We'll Go and Serve the Lord 





By HILBERT E. STEWART .18 
A six part Chorus with Bar. and Tenor 
Solos, built on original Negro Melodies 


in the style of a Negro Spiritual 


FOR WOMEN’S VOICES 
TO BLOSSOMS 





By F. Leslie Calver§ .15 
ONLY A ROSE 
By Dorothy Gaynor Blake .08 
FOR MEN’S VOICES 
IN THE DARK, IN THE DEW 
By Joseph W. Clokey .06 
THE WIND 
By Joseph Ww. Clokey O8 


Publishers 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 
429 8S. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 





Eastern Agency: Harold Flammer, Inc. | 
57 W. 45th St., New York City 
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New York s Round of Concerts and Recitals 


HAMANN SFAGi TATE TAA 


[Continued from page 9] 
Club, trained by Grace Chalmers Thom- 
son, ‘assisted in the chorales. 

The performance of Bach’s immortal 
work was one of the best of recent years 
and considerably better than that which 
was one of the events of the Oratorio 
Society’s spring festival a year ago. 
This was not due to the soloists, but to 
the distinct improvement in the singing 
of the chorus. While it lacked the vitality 
of tone noted in the singing of the To- 
ronto Mendelssohn Choir, or the virtuos- 
ity of the Bach Choir in Bethlehem, 
which is to sing the “Passion” at its 
festival next month, the ensemble re- 
sponded with new zest to the vigorous 
conducting of Mr. Stoessel, and sang 
much of the music exceedingly well. 
There was the usual complaint as to 
the cuts made—perhaps the only satis- 
factory way is not to cut the work at 
all, but to divide it into two perform- 
ances, afternoon and evening, as will be 
done at Bethlehem—and the inevitable 
disagreement as to details of tempo 
without which devotees of the music of 
“the great provincial” never could enjoy 
hearing and discussing a performance of 
an important Bach work. 

Mr. Stoessel leaned rather lightly on 
tradition and stressed the human as well 
as the musical elements in this devoutly 
consecrated score. The performance 
gained, thereby, in life and in poignancy. 
The orchestra played smoothly and there 
was no dragging for the sake of solemn- 
ity. Mr. Meader was probably the most 
uniformly satisfactory of the soloists. 
Without unusual beauty of voice, he suc- 
ceeded in making the recitatives of the 
Narrator musical, clear, and interesting. 
Mr. Werrenrath, only partly successful 
in his efforts to hide the fact that he 
was still suffering from the painful ill- 
ness which caused him to cancel a re- 
cital recently, sang the words of the 
“Savior” with his customary art and 
taste, but without the fullness and rich- 
ness of voice characteristic of him. All 
credit is due him for doing as well as he 
did. Marguerite D’Alvarez finds her 
most congenial surroundings in music 
very different from that which Bach so 
generously allotted the contralto voice in 
the “Passion,” but delivered it with a 
commendable measure of restraint. Olive 
Marshall’s lovely soprano voice chimed 
very musically upon the ear, without, 
however, seeming to go very deeply into 
the content of what she sang. Mr. Titt- 
mann’s fine bass voice was not infallible 
in the matter of pitch, but was used 
with the knowledge of style familiar to 
those who have heard him sing at the 
Bethlehem festivals. 

The audience listened with apparent 
reverence. A program note requested 
that there be no applause. An announce- 
ment of a performance next season of 
Paolo Gallico’s oratorio, “The Apo- 
calypse,” the composition which was 
awarded the $5,000 prize of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, and 
which was first performed at the Tri- 
Cities convention of the federation last 
June, was made in a leaflet distributed 
at the concert. m FT. 





Alberto Terrasi, April 15 


The warmth of temperament of Al- 
berto Terrasi, baritone, was given free 
scope in a long program, further drawn 
out by many encores, in his second New 
York recital at Carnegie Hall on April 
15. Mr. Terrasi displayed emotional 
power in “Eri tu,” from “Ballo in Mas- 
chera,” and “Cortigiani vil razza dan- 
nata,” from “Rigoletto,” and notwith- 
standing an unevenness in tone produc- 
tion, his singing had many points of 
merit. “Largo al factotum” was volubly 
delivered as one of his encore pieces. 
“Vorrei saper,” a sentimental Italian 
ballad by his accompanist, Remo .Ta- 
verna, was included in the baritone’s 
program, and had to be repeated. Doro- 
thea Edwards, contralto, attracted at- 
tention by the power and quality of a 
voice which needs more training; and 
the assisting artists also included Rosina 
Parronchi, soprano; Alexander Trouze- 
noff, tenor, and Paolo Grosso, violinist. 
C. de Macchi shared the eee a 
with Mr. Taverna. . J. N. 


Rubinstein Club, April 15 


The final afternoon musicale of the 
Rubinstein Club, Mrs. William Rogers 
Chapman, president, took the form of a 


song recital by Rosa Ponselle at the 
Waldorf-Astoria April 15. The _ so- 
prano’s rich, full tones showed to in- 
creasing advantage as the program 
proceeded, and she was generous with 
extras. Two operatic excerpts, the Mas- 
senet “Pleurez, pleurez, mes yeux” and 
Verdi’s “Ernani Involami” were deliv- 
ered in her accustomed dramatic style. 
An exquisite clarity and _ refinement 
marked her songs, the Paisiello “Chi 
vuol la zingarella,”’ Schumann’s “Stille 
Thranen,” ‘“Marias’ Wiegenlied” by 
Reger, Fourdrain’s “Chanson Norve- 
gienne” and songs which included, in 
English, “A Memory,” a_ distinctive 
composition by the new conductor of the 
St. Louis Symphony. 

A resourceful art is that of Stuart 
Ross, who, besides accompanying the 
singer, gave a group of piano solos. He 
has the secret of introspection, and this 
gave charm to many passages of his 
Liszt, Chopin, Glinka-Balakireff and 
MacDowell numbers. He, too, had to 
lengthen his announced list. D. J. 1. 


Charles Courboin, April 15 


A capacity audience greeted Charles 
Courboin, former organist of the Cathe- 


dral at Antwerp, Belgium, in the last of 
his series of recitals given on Saturday 
afternoon in the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium. Mr. Courboin’s program was 
one of exceptional interest and merit and 
was devoted principally to music appro- 
priate to the Easter season. His play- 
ing possessed its usual distinction and 
again won the most enthusiastic appre- 
ciation from his hearers. Mr. Courboin 
began with Alexander Guilmant’s “Lam- 
entation,” followed by a fragment of 
the Second Sonata of Don Pagello, one 
of the most distinguished of younger 
organ composers—an interesting com- 
position by a man still under thirty. In 
Oreste Ravenello’s “Christus Ressurexit” 
the organist achieved some genuinely 
tremendous effects. He also played 
Hesse’s Theme and Variations in A Flat, 
Alphonse Mailly’s “Easter Flowers,” and 
closed with three short numbers by 
Handel, a Minuet, a Bourée, and the 
Hallelujah Chorus from “The Messiah.” 
At the ten recitals of Mr. Courboin’s 
series, it is estimated that his audiences 
included some 13,000 persons. The 
organist played more than ninety com- 
positions. The series provided New 
York with some of the best music heard 
this season. L. B. 


Liederkransz, A pril 15 


The second concert of the Liederkranz 
took place in the hall of the society on 


Saturday evening with Elsa Diemer, so- 
prano, and Theodore Cella, harpist, as 
soloists. Otto Wick, conductor of the 
chorus, again gave proof of his note- 
worthy ability in the finished manner in 
which the male chorus sang a number of 
unaccompanied works. Among these was 
Schumann’s exquisite “Die Rose stand 
im Tau” and Hegar’s “In den Alpen.” 
They also sang a Kirchl chorus, Krem- 
ser’s “Hymne an die Madonna, 2. 
which Miss Diemer sang the solo: and 
at the close the Sailors’ Chorus from 
“The Flying Dutchman.” The women’s 
chorus was admirable in two of Gret- 
scher’s Italian sketches and Harker’s 
“Pretty Geisha Girl.” 

Miss Diemer, who has been abroad 
during the last year, made an excellent 
impression in the aria, “Wie nahte mir 
der Schlummer,” from “Der Freishiitz.” 
She has gained in authoritative delivery, 
and her voice, an organ of beautiful 
quality, was warm and expressive in the 
softer passage, “Leise, leise,” and thrill- 
ing in the florid finale of the aria. Later 
she sang songs of Debussy and Schubert 
and Mr. Wick’s “Live: Says the Brook,” 
all three with harp accompaniment. As 
an extra she sang Mr. Cella’s “The Mes- 
sage.” Mr. Cella played his own “Danza 
Fantastica” with rare virtuosity and 
was encored. He played the harp accom- 
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paniments for Miss Diemer skillfully 
and also assisted in the performance of 
the Kremser chorus. In this work 
Charles L. Schafer was at the organ. 
Margaret Herbst was the skilful accom- 
panist at the piano for Miss Diemer and 
for the women’s chorus. 

The orchestra of the Liederkranz, an 
amateur body, played creditably under 
the baton of its conductor, Hugo Stein- 
bruch, Mendelssohn’s “Ruy Blas” over- 
ture, a Delibes piece and the “Wooden 
Shoe Dance” from Christiaan Kriens’ 
suite “In Holland.” A.-W. K. 





Ernestine Schumann Heink, 
April 16 
Another example of what the redoubt- 


able oldsters have to teach fledglings of 


song was supplied at the Hippodrome 
Sunday night, when Ernestine Schu- 
mann Heink sang to an audience which 
comfortably filled the huge auditorium, 
and which recalled the contralto many 
times for extra. numbers. 

This. was her only New York recital 
of the season. The program was one of 
a tried-and-proved character, composed 
almost entirely of numbers which had 
served the contralto well many times in 
the past. Her operatic triumphs were 
recalled by two Wagner excerpts, the 
“Erda Scene” from “Rheingold,” and 
“Brangane’s Warning” from “Tristan 
und Isolde.” Where is the contralto in 
opera to-day who can match the tonal 
opulence and the dramatic power with 
which Mme. Schumann Heink invested 
the first of these, or the sheer beauty of 
sound with which she projected the 
second? Equally fine was the air, “Ah, 
Rendimi,” from Rossi’s “Mitrane,” with 
which she began her program. Mac- 
Dowell’s “Thy Beaming Eyes” was ex- 
pressively sung as an encore number 
after this group. A succeeding group 
included Reichard’s “When the Roses 
Bloom,” Schubert’s “Der Wanderer,” and 
“Heidenroslein,’ Brahms’ ‘“Sapphische 
Ode” and “Wiegenleid,” the latter re- 
peated; Strauss’ “Allerseelen,” and the 
humorous “Spinnerlieden,”’ which the 
contralto sings inimitably. One of sev- 
eral extras included the Christmas song, 
“Silent Night, Holy Night,” in answer 
to a call from the audience. Lieurance, 
Ward-Stephens and La Forge were rep- 
resented by songs in the final group, 
which also included the Arditi Bolero 
that Schumann Heink audiences seldom 
go without. There were momentary 
traces of huskiness in the contralto’s 
voice and suggestions at times that her 
breath control was not quite all that 
it had been, but there also was much that 
was of a superlative character in her use 
of one of the richest and warmest voices 
the world has known. 

Accompaniments were played com- 
petently by Arthur Loesser, who also 
contributed two groups of solo piano 
numbers to the program. He, too, was 
enthusiastically applauded. Sie 


Maria Ivogiin, April 15 

Her third and final program this sea- 
son, given at Carnegie Hall, April 16, 
again pronounced Maria Ivogiin one of 
the most ingratiating and artistic sing- 
ers which the season has brought. The 
lovely texture and fluent legato of her 
art has found no better expression than 
in the aria from Mozart’s “Entfiihrung 
aus der Serail” and Pergolesi’s “Se Tu 
m’Ami.” A group of five Franz num- 
bers, including “Gute Nacht” and “Stille 
Sicherheit,” were sure in tone, delicate 
in phrasing and showed how legitimate 
is her art. A group of engaging chil- 
dren’s songs by Leo Blech, Carl Léwe’s 
Cradle Song, and a final group by Grieg 
further demonstrated her versatility and 
charm. A large audience assured her 
throughout of its appreciation, and de- 
manded encores after each group, as 
well as a long list of added numbers 
after the final songs. Walter Golde ac- 
companied admirably. F. R. G. 





Eleanor Reynolds will give a recital 
at Scranton, Pa., on April 28. She is to 
leave for Europe on May 5, and will re- 
turn to America in the fall. 


ATTRACTIVE FARE IN 
PHILADELPHIA WEEK 


Philharmonic Deficit Filly 
Met—Interesting Music 


in Lenten Services 
By W. R. Murphy 
PHILADELPHIA, April 15.—The «~ ons 





_of the season’s waning come on a) )ic¢. 


The Philharmonic Society wound u 
fifth and most successful year on A))); 
9 with a distinguished program ai :}, 
Academy of Music, and followed :h¢ 
Chamber Music Association, which 
its final concert the preceding Su): 
afternoon. 

The throng of members of the raj ij 
growing Philharmonic gave a warm re- 
ception to a wide variety of conduciiys 
and soloists. Leopold Stokowski ap- 
peared as guest conductor, leading the 
full forces of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in an impressive reading of Strauss’ ‘To 
und Verklarung.” Josef Pasternack, the 
regular conductor, likewise had the ful! 
personnel of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
106 players, under his baton, instead of 
the customary 80 engaged for these con- 
certs. He read the *Tannhauser” Over- 
ture with much dramatic force and color, 
and introduced to Philadelphia music- 
lovers the interesting Overture ww 
Glinka’s “Ruslan and Ludmilla.” 

Pablo Casals appeared in an exquisits 
performance of the Saint-Saéns ‘(ello 
Concerto in A Minor. The other soloist 
was John Barclay, young English bari- 


tone, who has made a success of his 
initial American tour under Arthur 
Judson’s guidance. He put great feeling 


and much technical art into the “Vision 
Fugitive” aria from “Heérodiade.” 

It was explained that the Society, 
which has a seasonal deficit of $5,000, 
was enabled to give such a splendid 
closing program through the generosity 
of a member of the Society and a friend 
of the Society, both of whom requested 
that their names remain undivulged, and 
to the Board of Directors, who made up 
the deficit. 

Of Lenten events, one of the most elab- 
orately carried out was the performance 
of Dubois’ “Seven Last Words of 
Christ,” given by the choir of St. 
Stephens’ Catholic Church. Cecelia 
Melia, soprano; Augusta Kohnle Mckoy, 
contralto; Frederick J. Brown, tenor, 
and Leon Kolankiewicz, bass, were the 
efficient soloists. Stella Gorman was at 
the organ, and the cantata was con- 
ducted by Francis P. McKinny. 

The second series of free Sunday 
afternoon concerts at the Academy 0! 
Fine Arts began to-day, following the 
recent closing of the annual salon 0! 
paintings and sculptures. The soloists 
were Cora Frye, pianist; Luigi boc 
celli, baritone, David Cohen, violinist 

One of N. Lindsay Norden’s finely ~» 
lected music programs was the featur 
of the Easter evening service, and mat 
up the half hour of music that Mr. \ 
den has introduced at the Second !’' 
byterian Church as a prelude to | 
service. The chorus choir did espe 
notable work in some Russian mus 

Under the direction of Nicola 
Montani, a liturgical musical prog?a 
of unusual significance and interest 
given on Palm Sunday at the Church ° 
St. John the Evangelist. For the Bless 
ing of the Palms, the Palm Sunday mv 
sic composed by Franz Schubert was *U" 
by a four-part chorus, The Grego!'2! 
Proper of the Mass was given by t 
male choir. The Mass was the “M's: 
Pontificalis,” by Don Lorenzo Peres 
director of the Sistine Chapel choi! 

An unusual feature of the mu 
service given at the Cathedral of 5: 
Peter and Paul was an organ duet. 
to be the first ever given in Phil 
phia, in which the joint soloists 
Dr. Herbert Tily, director of the Stra’ 
bridge and Clothier Chorus, and ‘\!" 
liam S. Thunder, organist of the ©a 
dral. Their number was the A! 
Hess “Fantasie in A Minor.” Ross!!!* 
“Stabat Mater” was sung by the «/ 
mented choir. 
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y “Tosca” Leads All 


PUL eee Ee eA 


Tabulation of Season’s Performances Shows Three 


TUE 


Puceini 


Works with “Carmen,” “Aida” and “Snégourotchka” at 
Top—Next to Last Week Brings Final Representations 
of Six Works and Only “Secret of Suzanne”—“Parsifal” 


on Good Friday 


HE penultimate week of the season of 1921-22 at the Metropolitan Opera 
House brought repetitions of ‘‘Tosca,” “Cosi Fan Tutte,” “Bohéme,”’ 
“Loreley” and “Manon,” with a matinée “Parsifal” on Good Friday, and 
the only performance in New York this season of “The Secret of Suzanne,” 


coupled at the Saturday matinée with “L’Amore dei Tre Re.” 


Save for “Cosi 


Fan Tutte,” each of the week’s operas was posted with a notice reading “last 


time this season.” 


The “Tosca” performance marked the 
return of Geraldine Farrar to a rdle 
which had been pre-empted by Marie 
Jeritza since early in the season, and 
there were demonstrations for the de- 
parting soprano both on this occasion 
and at “Manon” on Saturday night. 
Frances Alda resumed the part of Mimi 
in “Bohéme.” Lucrezia Bori and An- 
tonio Scotti were the singers in “The 
Secret of Suzanne.” Florence Easton 
again called attention to her remarkable 
versatility by singing the difficult florid 
role of Fiordiligi in “Cosi Fan Tutte’ 
on Wednesday night, and the dramatic 


part of Kundry in Wagner’s “Parsifal’” 
on Friday afternoon. 

Statistics issued by the Metropolitan 
Press Bureau, with operas listed for the 
last week included, show that “Tosca” 
had more performances than any other 
opera, reaching the exceptional total of 
nine. “Aida” and “Carmen” each had 
eight representations. ‘“Bohéme,” “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” and “Snégourotchka”’ 
were given seven times. Operas heard 
six times included “Lohengrin,” “Pag- 
liacci,” “Zaza,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“Barber of Seville,” “Mefistofele,” 
“Walkiire,” and “The Dead City.” Five 
representations each were accorded 
“Boris Godounoff,” “Loreley,” “Roi 
d’Ys,” and “Faust.” There were four 
hearings of “Ernani,” “Rigoletto,” 
“Lucia,” “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” “Cosi 
Fan Tutte,” “Andrea Chenier,” 
“Manon,” “Navarraise,” “Louise,” and 
“Tristan und Isolde.” Operas credited 
with but three performances were “Tra- 
viata,” “Forza del Destino,” “Don 
Carlos,” “L’Oracolo,” and “Parsifal.” 
“Trovatore” and “Manon Lescaut” were 
given but twice; “Samson et Dalila” and 
“The Secret of Suzanne,” once. In all, 
thirty-seven operas were sung, of which 
twenty-four were given in Italian, eight 
in French, four in German, and two in 
English. The works in the vernacular 
were “Parsifal” and “Lohengrin,” the 
latter sung in English only at its first 
performance, thereafter in German. 
There were eleven double bills. The 
total number of performances given in 
New York in the season of twenty-three 
weeks was 166. 





The Ninth and Last “Tosca” 


The season’s last “Tosca,” with Ger- 
aldine Farrar in the réle she had sung 
Sut once since Marie Jeritza achieved 
her sensational success in it, was made 
the oceasion for cumulative outbursts 
of enthusiasm, chiefly directed at the so- 
aay: although Beniamino Gigli, the 
1varadessi, and Antonio Scotti, the 
Scar pia of the cast, also were before 
the curtain many times. The tenor and 
baritone were kept busy picking up bou- 
iuets hurled at Miss Farrar, and one of 
‘he curtain pages was called forth for 
‘imiiar duty. When Scotti kissed the 
‘oprano’s hand in one of these before- 
the-curtain episodes, she replied with a 
“iss on his cheek that increased the 
“Pplause to a roar. When a floral basket 
Was opened, a dove flew out, which the 


| ‘Nger brought to her with a ribbon. At 


“y end of the opera, a considerable part 
“! the audience remained, expecting a 
‘Peech, but after the lights had been 
Wered and then turned on again, Miss 


atrar appeared for a moment in her 
‘treet attire, pointed to her throat and 
withdrew, 

The performance itself offered no new 
Points for comment. The three chief 
“ticipants repeated their former suc- 
had , and the melodramatic second act 
aaa _ its customary intensity. Lesser 
~ ©S were competently cared for by 


Cee} 


_. Arden, Louis D’Angelo, Pompilio 


esta, Giordano Paltrinieri, Vin- 








cenzo Reschiglian and Robert Leonhardt. 
Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 





The Third “Cosi Fan Tutte” 


“Cosi Fan Tutte” reached its third 
hearing at the Metropolitan Wednesday 
evening and again delighted an audi- 
ence which admired the Metropolitan’s 
beautiful performance of the work quite 
as much as it did the haunting loveliness 
of Mozart’s music. Rehearings bring 
to the ear fascinating bits of orchestra- 
tion that are likely to pass unnoticed in 
listening to the score the first time, and 
the gaily turned melodies, with here 
and there a touch of wistfulness, take 
on added charm when heard reminis- 
cently. The heavenly scoring of the 
little trio after the farewell, suggesting 
the breezes that waft overseas the sighs 
of the grieving maidens, the fleeting but 
lovely dissonance on the word “desir,” 
the humorous caperings of the bassoons 
and double basses in the poisoning epi- 
sode, and several brief instrumental in- 
terludes which inevitably suggest the 
Mozart symphonies, are worth whole 
operas of flamboyant orchestral color- 
slinging. 

It is not necessary to praise individ- 
ually Florence Easton, Frances Peralta, 
Lucrezia Bori, George Meader, Giuseppe 
de Luca and Adamo Didur, whose fine 
singing already has been spoken of in 
these columns. The performance was 
a very smooth one and the best of the 
three. Mr. Bodanzky conducted. 

a. 


Final “Boheme” 


Pucceini’s “Bohéme” was given its last 
appearance for the season on Thursday 
night with a familiar cast. Mme. Alda 
again gave her satisfying portrayal of 
Mimi, while Martinelli again won 
plaudits in the leading tenor role. Scotti 
and Didur were the other able princi- 
pals. Papi conducted. C. F. 





“Parsifal” on Good Friday 


Good Friday brought the traditional 
special matinée performance of “Parsi- 
fal” at the Metropolitan. The audience, 
a large one, if not one that crammed 
the place with standees after the fashion 
of “Tosca” or “Zaza,” listened decor- 
ously, and promptly silenced the few 
scattered efforts at applause after the 
two Grail scenes. The churchly atmos- 
phere which has come to surround parts 
of the work was duly guarded and pre- 
served. 

Save for the beautiful singing and 
the fine acting of Florence Easton in 
the réle of Kundry, it was not one of 
the best performances the work has re- 
ceived since it was mounted with Mr. 
Krehbiel’s English text as the first of 
the Wagner restorations two seasons ago. 
There was some fumbling for their 
words among the principals, the boys 
in the cupola mistook their pitch the 
first time they sang, and the children 
in the temple scene were later than 
usual in getting across the stage. Nor 
was the orchestra faultless, the English 
horn and the strings parting company 
in the unison passage at the very begin- 
ning of the Prelude to the first act. 

There were, on the other hand, many 
things to praise. Aside from beauty of 
tone and intelligence of action, Mme. 
Easton’s enunciation was a joy. Clar- 
ence Whitehill as Amfortas and Orville 
Harrold as Parsifal also projected their 
words clearly, though neither sang as 
well as he has sung in the same music. 
Robert Blass was Gurnemanz, William 
Gustafson the unseen Titurel, and Rob- 
ert Leonhardt, Klingsor. Marion Telva 
was the voice that proclaimed the motto 
theme. George Meader joined the ranks 
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of the esquires. Mr. Bodanzky conducted 
and was warmly applauded in_ those 
places where tradition permits of ordi- 
nary operatic manners. oO. FF. 


The Fifth “Loreley” 


The season’s last performance of Cata- 
lani’s “Loreley” was given on Friday 
evening, April 14, when the work again 
met with warm approbation. Miss Muzio 
in the title réle, Miss Sundelius as Anna, 
Mr. Gigli as Walter, Mr. Danise as Her- 
mann and Mr. Mardones as Rudolph 
were all admirable. The orchestra and 
chorus, in spite of their having been 
taxed the same afternoon with a “Par- 
sifal’” performance, were likewise worthy 
of praise. Mr. Moranzoni led the per- 
formance with splendid spirit and built 
up the finale of the second act to a 
thrilling climax. A. W. oe 








The Season’ s Only “Secret” 
Wolf-Ferrari’s delectable “Secret of 


Suzanne” had its only representation in 


New York this season at the Metropoli- 
tan Saturday afternoon, when it was 
combined with the fourth and last 
“T’Amore dei Tre Re.” Aside from the 
fact that “L’Amore” is long enough with- 
out any such combination, and certainly 
conveys a sufficient emotional stimulus 
for one afternoon or evening, the return 
of “The Secret” supplied the epicures 
with one of the tastiest morsels of the 
year. Lucrezia Bori was as radiant as 
she was lovely in the réle of the young 
countess concealing her addiction to 
cigarettes, and Antonio Scotti as Count 
Gil was as youthful in appearance as 
he was aristocratic in bearing. Both 
sang their music delightfully, although 
not always as it was written. The or- 
chestra under Mr. Papi over-played and 
there was more of vigor than there was 
of sparkle, but the haunting charm of 
the music was not to be denied. A 
word of praise must be given Giordano 
Paltrinieri’s amusing Sante. 

The performance of “L’Amore” was a 
smooth but not a notable one. There 
was some admirable singing, and some 
not so good. The part of Fiora was 
taken with her customary success by 
Claudia Muzio, and Giovanni Martinelli 
was a sturdy Avito. Millo Picco, some- 
what overweighted, was Manfredo, and 
Adamo Didur repeated his vivid imper- 
sonation of the blind Archibaldo. An- 
gelo Bada cared creditably for the rdéle 
of Flaminio. Minor parts were sung by 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Myrtle Schaaf, 
Grace Anthony, Louise Berat, and Cecil 


Arden. Mr. Moranzoni conducted. 
O. T. 





The Final “Manon” 


The final “Manon” of the season, also 
Miss Farrar’s final appearance in the 
work at the Metropolitan, occurred at 
the popular Saturday night perform- 
ance on April 15. The performance was 
excellent in every respect and it was 
agreeable to note that the four principal 
roles were assumed by Americans, Miss 
Farrar appearing in the name part, 
Mario Chamlee as des Grieux, Clarence 
Whitehill as the Comte, and Thomas 
Chalmers as Lescaut. Mr. Chamlee’s 
singing was very beautiful, especially 
in the St. Sulpice scene, and Mr. Chal- 
mers throughout the opera displayed 
vocal quality of a high average, demon- 
strating that he had entirely recovered 
from recent indisposition. Mr. White- 
hill was impressive in his few scenes. 
The secondary réles were taken by Alice 
Miriam, Marian Telva, Minnie Egener, 


Maria Savage, George Meader, Paolo 
Ananian, Louis D’Angelo, Vincenzo 
Reschiglian and Pietro Audisio. Louis 


Hasselmans conducted. Miss Farrar was 
showered with bouquets after each act 
and, after the second, was_ recalled 
twelve times. J. A. H. 





Scenes from Three Operas 


Scenes from “Rigoletto,” “Samson et 


Dalila,” and “Carmen,” given in con- 
cert form, made up an interesting Sun- 
day night program.and filled the house. 
Suzanne Keener sang the role of Gilda 
with distinct success in the second act 
of “Rigoletto,” interpreting “Caro 
Nome” with brilliant effect. Millo Picco 
appeared in the title réle, and Mario 
Chamlee as the Duke. Johannes Sem- 
bach and Julia Claussen sustained ar- 
tistically the leading rdéles in the first 
act of “Samson et Dalila.” Raymond 





Delaunois brought certain evidences of 
histrionic talent to the concert platform 
in singing the part of Carmen in the 
first act of the Bizet opera; Alice Miriam 
sang Micaela’s “Letter” Song with great 
charm, and Morgan Kingston was excel- 
lent as Don José. Giulio Setti was 
prompt and animated as conductor. 
P. J. N. 


STOKOWSKI PLAYS 
DE FALLA NOVELTY 





Philadelphians Hear New 
Suite—Performance 
of “Parsifal 
By H. T. Craven 
PHILADELPHIA, April 17.— Leopold 


Stokowski, who directed the concert of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in the Acad- 
emy of Music on April 15, revealed one 
of the fruits of his European tour last 
summer in the. first performance in 
America of “El Amor Brujo” (Love, the 
Magician), by Manuel de Falla. This 
work is a suite arranged from De Fal- 
la’s somewhat unsuccessful music play, 
based upon an Andalusian gipsy tale. 
The writing is of the genre type deeply 
impregnated with what superficially ap- 
pear to be folk rhythms and musical 
color, although the composer disclaims 
the easy act of simply appropriating 
themes. 

Whatever the origin, however, this is 
haunting, forceful music, the intense 
modernism of which is happily unmarred 
by wilful eccentricities, or deliberately 
affronting dissonances. Artistic rela- 
tionship with the Spanish sketches of 
Ravel, with whom de Falla fraternized 
in Paris, is distinctly discernible. 

None of Mr. Stokowski’s novelties of 
the year has been so favorably received 
as. “E] Amore Brujo.” There was a vol- 
ume of manifestly sincere applause at 
the conclusion of the last of the twelve 
numbers. The score with its haunting 
melodic atmosphere, tinged with Moor- 
ish and Romany idioms, is worthy of 
further hearings. Best of all would be 
a presentation of the work in its original 
dramatic form, since most of the ex- 
cerpts played are of the frankly descrip- 
tive type. 

The Easter season was signalized by 
the orchestra in the opening number of 
the program, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “La 
Grande Paque Russe,” magnificently 
played, and there was potent spiritual 
significance in the conductor’s orchestral 
transcription of Bach’s Passacaglia in 
C minor impressively interpreted. 

As a gracious and exquisite interlude, 
in striking contrast to the smouldering 
and dark emotions of “El Amor Brujo” 
was the E Flat Symphony of Mozart. 


Bodanzky Conducts “Parsifal” 


Artur Bodanzky’s severely abridged 
version of “Parsifal” enlisted the atten- 
tion of Philadelphia opera patrons at the 
Academy of Music on April 11. In its 
new proportions the work is somewhat 
difficult to classify. 

The performance was by all odds 
the least satisfying of any in the local 
chronicle of “Parsifal.” The most com- 
mendable feature was Mr. Bodanzky’s 
reading of the Wagner score, on the 
whole a reverential and subtle interpre- 
tation, but there were many vocal short- 
comings and conviction was sadly absent 
from most of the acting. 

Clarence Whitehill’s portrait of Am- 
fortas is thoroughly seasoned, but his 
usually admirable vocal equipment was 
in the main not exhibited. The Gurne- 
manz of Robert Blass, a veteran in this 
role, was tonally distressing, although 
rightly keyed hisvrionically. Julia Claus- 
sen began encouragingly with a vivid 
portrayal of the chastened Kundry, but 
there was scant credibility in her strug- 
gles in the temptation scene. Johannes 
Sembach was a colorless and a vocally 
unreliable Parsifal. 

The most attractive singing of the 
occasion was contributed by Louis 
D’Angelo in the small part of the Second 
Knight of the Grail, by the well trained 
choruses and by the Flower Maidens 
in the seductive plaint. William Gustaf- 
son was the Titurel and Roberto Leon- 
hardt, the Klingsor. 

Mr. Krehbiel’s English translation 
was used with good effect by Whitehill 
and Blass, with sporadic intelligibility 
by Sembach and with futility by the 
balance of the principals. The effect 
of singing in German was curiously at- 
tained by Leonhardt. 
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New Songs by “Three Songs” by Wer- 
Werner Josten ner Josten and “Three 
and Hubbard Mood-Pictures” by Hub- 
Hutchinson bard Hutchinson (G. 

Schirmer), both groups 
for high or medium voice, are worth the 
attention of the singer. “Morning,” a 
charming -vernal melody, developed in a 
scheme of trill alternation in piano and 
for the voice; “The Windflowers,” an 
exquisite lyric fancy, with some neat 
touches of coloratura and vocal staccati 
toward its end; and a delightfully fresh 
and expressive original setting of “Sumer 
Is Icumen In,” in which the archaic 
charm of the text (there is a very happy 
modern English version by A. E. Spin- 
garn as well) is not violated by tasteless 
modernism of treatment, are by Werner 
Josten. “Ecstasy,” clear, bright, flowing, 
with a good climax; “Grey Rain,” a real- 
ly delicate and haunting vocal evocation 
of mood; and “The Lad and the Moon,” 
in which the appeal of a romantic text 
is emphasized by the composer’s natural, 
singable handling of its possibilities, are 
by Hubbard Hutchinson. 


* * x 
Alfredo “Pupazetti” (London: 
Casella’s J. & W. Chester, Ltd.), 
‘“Pupazetti”’ Alfredo Casella’s five 
for Piano marionette pieces— 
Four Hands “Marcietta,” “Berceuse,” 


“Serenata,” “Nottur- 
nino” and “Polka”—whose musical humor 
and irony have won far more apprecia- 
tion abroad than in the composer’s home- 
land, are at length available in a form 
which allows the average music-lover to 
make their personal acquaintance. The 
four-hand version has been prepared by 
Alfredo Casella himself (he calls it “new 
version, 1920.”) The black-and-white 
cover design by Larinow has a certain 
arabesque attractiveness, but only a 
confirmed cubist could learn to like the 
frontispiece! 


a ee 
New Songs by “Three Songs of Skies 
Roland Farley and Water” and “An 

Irish Mother’s Song” 


(G. Schirmer) by Roland Farley, are 
grateful vocal novelties. “Let Us Drift 
and Dream,” “The Tides” and ‘“Sea- 
ward,” three individual numbers under 
a collective title, are spontaneous and 
very singable melodic reactions to 
“water-moods,” of which “Seaward” and 
“The Tides” in particular develop a fine 
feeling for the surge and movement of 
_ the main in their accompaniments. In 
them, as in the gracious barcarolle, “Let 
Us Drift and Dream,” the vocal line is 
effective and meaningful. They are for 
medium voice. “An Irish Mother’s Song,” 
for low voice, is simple and expressive, 
along folk-tune lines, and does not wear 
the green too obtrusively. 
a 


Caprice and ‘Prélude 
Elégiaque” (London: J. 
& W. Chester, Ltd.) by 
Victor Vreuls, are twu 
piano pieces by this modern Belgian 
composer, who represents the traditions 
of Guillaume Lekeu. The Caprice is 
brilliant pianistically, vigorous and in- 
dividual, and romantic despite its mod- 
ernism. The “Prélude Elégiaque” is a 
particularly fine and noble handling of 
the elegiac theme. Its breadth and 
virility emphasize and render more im- 
pressive the genuine and _ unfeigned 
nature of its pathos: its accent of mourn- 
ing (it is dedicated to the memory of 
Maurice Jasper) is sincere. 


* * * 


Two Piano 
Pieces by 
Victor Vreuls 


New “Lyrical “Crossing the Bar,” “In 


Songs”’ by a Gondola,” “Lady 
Bryceson Moon,” “My Dream 
Treharne Garden” (Composers’ 


Music Corporation) are 
new songs by Bryceson Treharne, which 
all who admire the achievement of the 
Welsh composer will welcome. In- 
dividual numbers, they bear the general 
heading of “Lyrical Songs,” which, in 
a way, is superfluous, since all that 
Treharne writes is naturally and spon- 
taneously lyric. In the Tennyson set- 
ting, Treharne has accomplished a diffi- 
cult task. He has given the familiar 
lines a new musical context of beauty 
and expressiveness, one which does not 
make us feel that we have only added one 
more of the thousand and one song-set- 
tings of the poem. This moving, speak- 
ing setting, with its nobly developed 


climax, stands out. Browning’s “In a 
Gondola,” is a quite charming bit of 
vocal water-music. “Lady Moon,” a 


folk-wise development, “lyrical” indeed, 





in the best sense of the word, of an old 
English rhyme, is a song which gives 
the singer every chance for effect in 
breadth and sweetness of tone. “My 
Dream Garden,” with a swinging lilt, 
and a melody which sings itself, is mu- 
sically on a plane with its companions. 
In all four songs the piano accompani- 
ments have been wrought with the finish 
of workmanship in which their composer 


excels. 
* * * 


“Trois Chants,” Op. 13 
(Carl Fischer) by Dirk 
Foch, are settings, re- 
spectively, of two poems by Paul Ver- 
laine and one by Emil Verhaeren. “The 
Dreary Landscape” of Verlaine—it is 
preceded by, a motto from “Cyrano de 
Bergerac’”—is a romance without words. 
A mood-picture, in it we listen to“. . 
falling tears on the grave of hopes that 
sank beneath the wave,” and it evokes 
in a melody of studied simplicity, and 
with accents of clever rhythmic and har- 
monic potency, a musical tableau of “this 
drear landscape that grieves.” Ver- 
haeren’s “Love, I Give for Thy Tears,” 
though “brooding shadows” occur in it, 
is more movemented, and has much sin- 
tensity of passion in its development. It 
is essentially a “big” song, one for re- 
cital presentation. The third song in 
the book is Verlaine’s “The Stillness.” 
Here we have two lovely pages of in- 
vention. The keynote of this song is 
tranquil despair, and for it the composer 
has found the most convincing melody- 
line and harmonic coloring. 


Three Songs 
by Dirk Foch 


* * * 
Alfredo “L’Adieu a la _ Vie” 
Casella’s (London: J. & W. Ches- 
“L’Adieu a ter, Ltd.) is the general 
la Vie’’ title which Alfredo 


Casella has given the 
four elegiac lyrics translated by Andre 
Gide from Rabindranath Tagore, and 
which he composed in 1915. 

The four songs are very finished and 
elaborately harmonized exemplars of the 
composer’s imbricate modern expressive 
trend, and two in particular, ‘Mort, ta 
servante, est 4 ma porte,” and “Dans une 
salutation supréme,” are beautifully in- 
stinct with that “noble aspiration toward 
an ideal firmament of luminous musical 
serenity” which this composer displays 
in various ones among his works. Others 
may prefer “O toi, supréme accomplisse- 
ment de la vie .” or “A cette heure 
du départ,” the first and third, but pref- 
erence either way is, of course, a matter 
of individual taste. The artistic valid- 
ity of all four songs is unquestionable. 


* * * 
An Albert “Pour une Féte de Prin- 
Roussel temps” (Paris: A. Du- 
Orchestral rand & Fils) is an or- 
Score in a chestral score by Albert 
Two-Piano Roussel, the Fabre of 
Arrangement symphonic music, which, 


as a brilliant and effect- 
ive shorter work, has its niche in the 
modern French symphonic repertoire. 
The author’s own transcription for two 
pianos, while it can, of course, only sug- 
gest the orchestral colors in keyboard 
black and white, is entirely pianistic and 
playable, and alive with the “Springtide 
Festival” spirit which Roussel has so suc- 
cessfully developed in the original. 

* * * 
A “New Way” Ossip Schnirlin’s “The 
of Mastering New Way for Mastering 
the Entire the Violin’s Entire 
Literature of Literature” (Carl Fisch- 
the Violin er), Part 1, is a splendid 

volume of 172 pages in 
heavy cardboard covers. It develops for 
violin music an idea which has already 
been covered in similar comprehensive 
works for piano literature. Fifteen 
chapters present, together with original 
preparatory technical studies, a special 
technical problem. In every case the 
technical problem is handled in excerpts 
from the works of the most famous vio- 
lin composers of the past and present, 
using difficult passages, sections, etc., 
in progressive order, taken from all those 
more important repertory numbers 
which the viloinist, whether student or 
artist. is bound to study, sooner or later. 
The plan has been carried out with great 
ability, and in a most thorough and 
painstaking manner, and the work, be- 
cause of its quite evident practical ad- 
vantages, will probably become a study 
classic. In this Book 1—with English 
and German text, the preface in English, 
German, French and Russian—the dif- 
ficult passages contained in the most im- 








portant violin concertos, the solo and 
chamber music works, are confined to 


“Solo Works.” <A Book 2, devoted to 
“Ensemble Works” is promised. There 
can be no question but that the collec- 
tion provides the student with a veritable 
treasury of study material which is at 
the same time, or rather which will un- 
doubtedly become “playing material” for 
him in the course of his development. 


oe ek 
Traditional “Traditional Songs of 
Songs of France” (London: Mur- 


doch, Murdoch & Co.) 
“freely arranged” by Ar- 
nold Bax, owe much of 
their charm to just this 
“free arrangement” by the British com- 
poser. Not that these lovely old French 
melodies are not worth while in them- 
selves, but the rich, individually varied 
piano backgrounds and frames, which 
Arnold Bax has given the Sarabande, 
“Langueo d’Amours,” “Me Suis Mise en 
Danse,” “Femmes, Battez Vos Marys” 
and the Provencal “La Targo” lends 
their melodies a distinctiveness of mood 
and poesy which they would otherwise 
lack. In another national field, they rep- 
resent the same admirable sort of crea- 
tive attainment which an American com- 
poser, William Arms Fisher, has evinced 
with regard to the traditional songs of 
Ireland. 


France in a 
Bax Pianistic 
Frame 


* * * 
Attractive “My House of Dreams,” 
New Songs by William Lester, “Se- 
from Beyond crets,” “I Ask No 
the Mississippi Dream,” by Fannie 


Snow Knowlton, “I 
Dreamed,” by George S. Schuler, and 
“Judy, Me Darlint,” by Phyllis Fergus 
(Clayton F. Summy Co.) come to us 
from beyond the Mississippi. Mr. Les- 
ter’s attractive ballad is expressive and 
well written, vocally and pianistically; 
the “Secrets” by Fannie Snow Knowlton, 
is an effective semi-parlando bit, and her 
“T Ask No Dream” pleasingly balladine; 
“IT Dreamed” is also a grateful develop- 
ment of this kind, as regards melody and 
accompaniment, while Phyllis Fergus’ 
“Judy, Me Darlint” is a very singable 
and lilting handling of an Irish dialect 
text. All five songs are likeable in their 
directness and lack of pretense. 


ca * o 
A Pizzetti Composed back in 1906 
Violin Piece and dedicated to Mario 
of Superb Corti, one of the best 
Quality known of living Italian 


violinists, Ildebrando 
Pizzetti’s Aria (Trieste: Carlo Schmidl) 


impresses us as one of the finest 
utterances we know by this riehly 
gifted composer. It is a full, sonorous 


aria in D Major, harmonized with an 
individuality that is unmistakable and a 
deftness of workmanship that gladdens 
the heart. Signor Pizzetti has given us 
more pretentious works in the years 
that have passed since he wrote this 
aria; but we have seen nothing by him 
that is finer, with the possible exception 
of the slow movement of his sonata for 
violin and piano, nothing that glows so 
truly with the warmth of Italian lyric 
expression, ennobled by a continence and 
restraint that lift it to the highest plane. 
The violin part is not difficult, yet it is 
a piece only for artists. A. W. K. 








“Nos Vieiles Chansons” (Paris: Edi- 
tions Maurice Senart & Cie.). A most 
attractive collection of (fifty easy 


transcriptions for four-hand reading at 
sight, intended for beginning pianists, by 
Alfred Francaix. Old French folk 
songs supply the material exploited. 


“Studies for Melody and Phrasing” 
(G. Schirmer). N. Louise Wright’s re- 
cent contribution to her  publisher’s 
“Scholastic Series” is made up of three 
Helleresque studies of medium difficulty, 
for the ends indicated in their title. 


“Years Ago” (Harold Flammer, Inc.). 
Harvey B. Gaul’s lightly expressive song 
thought makes a most effective encore 
melody, with an appeal in both tune and 
text. 

“A Little Peach” (G. Schirmer). 
Homer B. Hatch has done a humorously 
taking part-song setting of Eugene 
Field’s poem, for male voices, a cappella, 
dedicating it to “the second tenors of the 
Singers’ Club, Cleveland, Ohio.” 











In his Op. 32 Emersoy 
Whithorne has produceg 
four Chinese songs, ‘(py 
a Lute of Jade” (Com. 


Eight 
Significant 
Chinese Songs 
by Emerson 


Whithorne posers’ Music Corpora. 
tion), a set compri ing 
“Héa Nan,” “A Chinese Serenade,” ‘ Che 


Bride Cometh” and “The City of Ch 
songs that ar a 
dividualistic X- 
pressions of a «oy». 
poser whose jf, 
have often  j¢ep 
praised in these 
columns. Ani we 
are about to Praise 
them again. \eyj. 
ly, we are, despite 
what we wrote a 
few weeks ago 
about our bein» jpn. 
describably tire, 
of settings of (hj. 
nese poems “lone 
into English” py 
Messrs. Cranmer. 
Byng, Giles, 
Mather, etc. 

Mr. Whithorne, by the way, has not 
actually followed the other fellows jp 
making songs of poems of the Celestials. 
For these songs have the date when they 
were composed neatly set down at the 
end; and although they are published 
now we learn that they were written in 
London in 1912. So much for that. 

Chinese poems are intriguing things, 
probably even more so to us than to the 
natives. And Mr. Whithorne indicates 
very clearly that the locale has been sym- 
pathetic to him, and he to it. “Héa 
Nan,” a Tranquillo e misterioso, 3/4, js 
an exceptionally felicitous picturing of 
this lovely text. “A Chinese Serenade,” 
Tempo giusto e sensibile, F Major, 3/4, is 
an alluring exotic bit, fascinating in its 
flow and in its suggestion of the twang- 
ing of the Chinese lute. Deeper is “The 
Bride Cometh,” Un poco lento, ma ion 
troppo, 2/4, B Flat Major, in which the 
composer has given us a wealth of richly 
co-ordinated harmonic beguilements to 
set off the vocal line. In “The City of 
Chow,” Un poco lento e piangendo, 2/4, 
we find the composer using a double sig- 
nature, two flats and one sharp at the 
same time; in other words, the song is 
both in G Major and G Minor. And actu- 
ally it is. This poem has been set many 
times, but not better than Mr. Whithorne 
has done it. He has avoided the conven- 
tional and has built it an atmosphere al! 
its own. It is for a medium voice, as are 
“The Bride Cometh” and “Héa Nan.” 
“A Chinese Serenade” is for a low voice. 

“Two Chinese Poems for Voice and 
Piano” and “Two Chinese Nocturnes” 
(Composers’ Music Corporation) bear 
the earlier and later opus numbers of 18 
and 34, respectively. The former are 
settings of “The King of Liang” and 
“The Feast”; the latter of “Tears” and 
“The Golden Nenuphar.” In the Poems 
we find a very realistic treatment of 
detail, and a highly developed piano part. 
Mr. Whithorne is really writing here 
“for voice and piano” and he does s0 
with a sure touch. These two songs are 
for a high voice. 

The setting of “Tears,” one of the lov: 
liest of all Chinese poems, is a ve") 
beautiful one, in which Mr. Whithorne 
has worked out a finely moving accom- 
panimental figure and carried it through 
with varying colors to an appropriat 
close. Here is another poem which many 
times has been set, but as set here it 1s 
newly revealed. It is for a high, or me- 
dium, voice. And there 


Emerson Whithorne 


is fancy and 
phantasy in the music of “The Gold 
Nenuphar,” also for high or mediun 
voice. 

These eight songs are a very fine co! 
tribution to the modern art-song litera 
ture. They are the writing of a mus! 
cian of distinguished ability, an artis! 
who in writing songs pays just regard ' 
his poem and never indulges in {aise 
accents and that kind of thing. He has 
an harmonic sense that ever opens UP 
new vistas, and a balance that gives 
music point and interest. Would tha‘ 
there were more Americans who W 
take their composing as seriously as ™! 
Whithorne does! Then would bet 
things be produced more often. 

Nan” is dedicated to the composer’s 
ter, “A Chinese Serenade” to the 
Max Zach, “The Bride Cometh” to t' 
present writer, who expresses his tha 
publicly and gratefully; “The City 
Chow” to Ivan Narodny, “The Kins 
Liang” to Robert Winthrop Chanler 
“Tears” to Frances Garrison. 

Once more shall we sit quietly and 
serve our concert-singers in their 4 
for new material for their progra” 
These Whithorne songs deserve hea 
ings from the best of them. Conc 
singers, we say, 
trash—sing music!” A. W. K 
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“Get busy—stop sing'"2 
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strated that her voice still possesses its 
old time magic. She was recalled many 


TORONTO WELCOMES 


times during the recital and responded 
RETURN OF CALVE with three extra numbers. Yvonne 
Dienne proved an excellent accompanist, 
aise = , and also contributed three pleasing 
Pavlowa and’Ballet Visit City solos. 


Anna Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe 
appeared before a large, appreciative 
audience at Massey Hall on April 3, in a 
long and varied program. “Chopinia- 
na,” “Fairy Tales,” and a number of 
divertissements were presented. The 
music was supplied by a very capable 
orchestra under the direction of Theo- 
dore Stier. 

The annual concert of the Orpheus 
Society, given at Massey Hall on March 
29, drew a large attendance. The choir, 


—Local Club Events Include 
Tchaikovsky Program 


By William J. Bryans 
TORONTO, CAN., April 15.—After an 
absence of ten years, Emma Calvé re- 
turned on March 27 and gave an in- 


teresting recital in Massey Hall. The 
noted artist was greeted by a large audi- 
ence. In a varied program she demon- 
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SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
July 5th to August 9th 


Classes in Interpretation, Technique 
and Aesthetics 





STUDIO : 


148 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 








Master Classes in Voice in 
New York: Oct. 18—May 15 


Only a very limited numbe? of talented 
pupils accepted. 


Applications to Secretary, 
“The Harding,” 203-7 West S4th Street, 
New York 
Telephone: Circle 2500 
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COURSES IN 
THEORY AND PIANO 


Special Training for Teachers 
59 East 75th Street, New York City 
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THE PULGAR TRIO 


ANNA PULGAR, Pianist SARA PULGAR, Violinist EVA PULGAR, ‘Cellist 
(PARIS CONSERVATOIRE) 
The Misses Pulgar announce the opening of their new studios for the teaching of 
PIANO—VIOLIN—’CELLO 
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244 West 99th St., New York 
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which is conducted by Dalton Baker, 
gave a well balanced performance of a 
wide range of a cappella numbers. Jo- 
sef Stopak, violinist, who was the as- 
sisting soloist, made his first appearance 
in the city and achieved a decided suc- 
cess with his excellent work. Accom- 
paniments were admirably contributed 
by Lawrence Schauffler. 

The final concert of the season of the 
Hambourg Concert Society was given at 
Massey Hall on April 1. An interesting 
program was presented, consisting en- 
tirely of Tchaikovsky works. The open- 
ing number was the Trio for pianoforte, 
violin and ’cello, played by Mr. Czaplin- 
ski, Mr. Guerrero and Mr. Hambourg in 
pleasing style. Mr. Hambourg played 
the “Variations on a Rococo Theme,” 
with Richard Tattersall at the piano. 
Mr. Guerrero presented the first move- 
ment of the B Flat Minor Concerto. A 
duet from the opera “Pique-Dame” was 
sung by Lucia de Munck and Ruth 
Cross. 

Vera McLean, local contralto, was 
heard in concert recently at the King 
Edward Concert Hall. There was a ca- 
pacity attendance. Miss McLean pre- 
sented an attractive collection of songs 
covering a wide range of styles. Boett’s 
“Lethe” was exceptionally well done, 
with the assistance of Frank Blachford 
in the violin obbligato. The artist’s final 
number was Bizet’s “Agnus Dei,” with 
accompaniment played by Joseph Quin- 
tile, harpist; Frank Blachford, violin- 
ist, and Dr. Ernest MacMillan, pianist. 
Hope Morgan proved an admirable ac- 
companist. The artists were generously 
applauded. 

An interesting “Jenny Lind” recital 
was recently given at the Toronto Con- 
servatory by Fern Coltre Fillion, so- 
prano. The artist sang skillfully a 
number of the songs associated with 
Jenny Lind. She was very generously 
applauded throughout. 





Prize-Winning Choir in Calgary Program 
CALGARY, April 15.—The Knox Presby- 
terian Choir, winners of three shields 
and the Bulyea Cup at the last Alberta 
Musical Festival Competition, was heard 
in a successful concert on March 28. 
Part-songs by Sullivan, Tchaikovsky and 
Cowen, were sung with good balance and 
considerable expression. The assisting 
singers were Marguerite Hill, soprano, 
and Elgar Higgin, baritone, and both 
were warmly applauded. D. W. Clapper- 
ton excelled in a series of new mono- 
logues, and Clifford Higgin was recalled 
for his performance of the “Tann- 
hauser,” Overture. Cyril Godwin played 
a violin solo with exquisite taste. 
CLIFFORD HIGGIN. 






























Mrs. Carre Louise Dunning, Originator, 
8S West 40th Street, New York City. 
Los Angeles, Jan, 25, 1922. 


Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


June 1, 1922. 
Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. De- 
troit, Mich., June, 1922; Toledo, Ohio, July, 1922. 


Mrs, Jean Warren Carrick, 160 E. 
land, Ore., March-June, 

Adda CC, Eddy, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, 
Ohio; February, March, Miami, Fla.; April, 
Bellefontaine, Ohio; June, July, Columbus, Ohio. 

Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas 

Jeanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, N. Y. 

Ida Gardner, 15 West Fifth St., Tulsa, Okla. 

Cara Matthews Garrett, San Marcus Academy, San 
Marcus, Texas; San Antonio, Texas, June 5 and 
July 17. 

Addye Yeargain Hall (Mrs. Win. 


68th St., Port- 


John Hall), Musi- 





cal Art Bldg St. Louis, Mo., or 145 West 15th 
BS, -a FC ity, N. Y., June 19; Buffalo, N. Y., 
Au 1. 

Mamisitien Littlefield, Kansas City Conservatory of 
Music, 1515 Linwood Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. May 
22, June 26, July $1. 

Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, 


Dallas, Texas. 
Carrie Munger a. ong, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., 
Ill., classes held monthly through the year. 


Chicago, 


Address: 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


OF IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY FOR BEGINNERS, INC. 
THE DEMAND FOR DUNNING TEACHERS CANNOT BE SUPPLIED. WHY? 
Normal Classes as follows: 


Information and booklet upon request, 
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Concerts—Recitals—Teaching 


50 Morningside Drive, New York City 
Telephone Cathedral 7770 


SALVI PLAYS IN MONTREAL 








Local Singers 
Cathedral 


MONTREAL, CAN., April 16.—Alberto 
Salvi roused a big audience to enthusi- 
asm by his impeccable harp-playing in 
recital here on April 2. He appeared 
under the management of Louis H. Bour- 
don in a program which showed his as- 
tonishing virtuosity, and had to reply to 
many recalls. 

Isaac Rottblitt impressed the congre- 
gation at St. Lawrence Synagogue 
(Linath Hatzedek of Montreal) with his 
work as cantor. 

Elizabeth Hertz, soprano, recently re- 
turned from a successful tour of the 
Eastern Townships. 

Alfred Whitehead of Sherbrooke has 
been appointed organist and choirmaster 
of Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal, 
succeeding A. H. Egerton. He com- 
mences his duties in May. 

HARCOURT FARMER. 





Church Choir’ in 
Concert 


SASKATOON, CAN., April 15.—The Third 
Avenue Methodist Church Choir, in its 
annual concert on March 22, sang with 
fine effect under the baton of Francis 
Stevenson. An orchestra of eighteen 
pieces \assisted in the program, and 
Arthur L. Bates was the organist. The 
choral numbers comprised Dudley Buck’s 
“Hymn to Music,” H. E. Nichols’ “Ode 
to Music,” and C. Lee Williams’ “Mag- 
nificat in C.” Sydney Aird, soprano, 
and Mrs. Alex. Cuthbert, contralto, sang 
solos. The Imperial Male Quartet, 
consisting of S. Foster, B. Horne, L. 
Tupman, and E. W. Riddle, appeared in 
Parks’ “What the Chimney Sang”; a 
quartet of ladies, comprising Miss Aird, 
Mrs. M. Knowles, A. B. M. Benyon, and 
Mrs. S. McClure, gave C. B. Hawley’s 
“Ah! ’Tis a Dream,” and the orchestra 
played McKenzie’s “Festival March,” Dr. 
Silver’s March in F, and Tchaikovsky’s 
“Chant sans Paroles.” Evelyn Aitchi- 
son, who recently arrived in Canada 
from Wellington, New Zealand, gave the 
late Thomas Bracken’s poem “Not Un- 
derstood” as a musical monologue, and 
also contributed a humorous sketch. The 
audience, which displayed much enthu- 
siasm, was estimated at’ 1000 persons. 
The receipts from the concert will be 
used in sending the choir to the Festival 
at Regina in May. 


Saskatoon Annual 





Prior to her engagement for the North 
Shore Music Festival at Evanston, Il., 
Irene Pavloska will give recitals in many 
of the leading cities on the Pacific Coast. 


Orchestra Blidg., Chi- 
Cleveland, July; Chi- 


Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 825 
cago. Dallas, Texas, June; 
cago, August. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 
Texas, 


5011 Worth St., Dallas, 


Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington St., Waco, Texas, 
November and February. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, Dunning School, 252 West 
74th St., New York City; Portland, Ore., June 17; 


Seattle, Wash., August 1. 
Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Ave., Dallas, Texas. 
Mrs. Stella H. Seymour, 1219 Garden St., San An- 
tonio, Texas. Summer class June 5. 
Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Blvd., 
apolis, Ind. 
Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View St., 
Calif., June 19 to July 22. 


Indian- 


Los Angeles, 


Mrs. 8S. L. Van Nort, 2815 Helena St., Houston, 
Texas, Sept. 19. 

Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., March 15, May 15. 

Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Ave., Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

Mattie D. Willis, New York City, June 26-Aug. 14, 
Sept. 20, and every month thereafter. Address 


617 8S. 4th St., Waco, Texas, or 915 Carnegie 


Hall, New York City. 
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|VALENTINA CRESPI 


Harry and Arthur Culbertson, Aeolian Hall, New York—4832 Dorchester Avenue, Chicago 
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The Critics Make Merry 


% MMe 


[Continued from page 3] 





self,” in which he earned an increase of 
salary as a publicity expert, to the great 
wrath of his co-actors. The Russian 
theater was tonalized in a song by Rach- 
manenough, otherwise Greek Evans, in 


which, as the program had it, “resident 
Russians consort with Jt and see sharp 
minors.” It, of course, was the C Sharp 
Minor Prelude, to which were sung the 
names of all extant Russian singers, 
pianists and composers ending in “off,” 
“itch,” “off” or “etz.”’ 


The Critics Guess Wrong 


Analagous to “A Night at Yards, 
Moscow, 1860,” at the Chauve Souris, the 
Show-Pourri offered “A Ni ght at the 
Rotisserie, New York, 1922. oa It proved 
to be nothing of the sort, but-a view of 
the grand tier press room at the Metro- 
politan. Krehbiel is discovered writing 
his review. Henderson enters. 

“Well, how do you like this tenor?” 
asks H. E. K. 

“Pretty good,” replies W. J. H.—“for 
a baritone.” 

“Pretty good?” interrogates K., scorn- 
fully. 

“Yes, good voice, excellent style, well- 
equalized scale, dramatic skill,’ continues 
H. “Only trouble is, can’t sing!” 

Henderson writes his notice under the 
assumption that the opera is “Faust.” 
Krehbiel writes his as a review of 
“Trovatore.” Max Smith and Pitts San- 
born enter, and Smith demonstrates with 
the aid of a metronome, his watch, and 
his notes, just why Toscanini’s beat is 

“one-half of one per cent more graceful 
than any other conductor’s.” Billy Murray 
arrives to tell them all what to write. 
Henderson complains that there is too 
much music, anyway; seven concerts that 
day. 

“How many did you attend, Will?” 





“Not a one,” he replies. “I let my 
assistant do the attending. I merely 
sign my name to the column.” “Now,” 


he continues, “I must get home before the 
second act begins.” 

The reviews are written and folded up. 
The critics yell for Raymond, the copy 
boy. 

“Pretty  ratten performance of 
“Faust,” says Henderson. 

“T never saw a better performance of 
Trovatore,” remarks Krehbiel. 

When Raymond has taken the 
away, in strolls Bill Guard. 

“Well, boys,” he says casually, “I sup- 
pose you heard about the little mishap; 
the change in bill.” 

“Change in bill,” echo the scribes. 

“Why, yes,” says Guard, “Moranzoni 
was sick, so we changed the opera from 
‘Tristan’ to ‘Madama Butterfly.’ ” 

With shrieks of “Raymond,” the critics 
rush frantically out in pursuit of their 
reviews. 

The scrambled cast for this act in- 
cluded Thomas Chalmers, Gilbert Ga- 
briel, Sigmund Spaeth, Prosper Buran- 
elli, A. Mooney, Jules Judels, and Wil- 
liam J. Guard, “himself.” 


A Victory for 


Gatti announced the next number on 
the program as ‘“Katinka-Ja-Ritza,” 
thereby providing a parallel for the “Ka- 
tinka” song hit of the Bat Theater show. 
The music, the program stated, was 
“without the kind permission of Balieff.” 
Ja-Ritza, attired as Salome, is deter- 
mined to dance the “Salome Dance” in 
spite of the objections of her parents, 
Papa Gatti and Mommer Otto Weil, and 
carries her point. Edward Mason, Oscar 
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“Trouble” True to Title in 
St. Louis “Butterfly” 


T. LOUIS, April 15.—The child 

who played Trouble lived up to 
that title in a recent production of 
“Madama Butterfly” by the San 
Carlo Company. The opera may 
have been too much for her nerves, 
in which case she possibly took the 
only opportunity left of registering 


“copy” 


“Salome” 





her protest. Or, unlike most chil- 
dren who appear in public nowa- 
days, she may have been seized by 
sudden stage-fright. At any rate, 
Trouble left the stage in the middle 
of the second act, and neither per- 
suasion nor threat could induce her 
to return. The company had to 
make the best of the situation by 
substituting a doll for the child for 
the remainder of the opera. 
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Matin and Frank Warren cared for 
the parts of Ja-Ritza, Weil and Gatti. 
Mario Chamlee, “himself,” then dis- 
played his abilities as a laugh-getting 
after-dinner speaker, and a burlesque of 
“Chatouski,” by Chalmers and Murray, 
to accordeon and piano accompaniment, 
piled laugh on laugh, as two scrub 
women of the opera house addressed each 
other with ditties like the following: 


Hughie, Hughie, I’ve been thinking 
I don’t like this two-a-day, 

Is it for artistic reasons 
That they give the matinée? 


Andy, Andy, now you’re guessing, 
There’s a reason hard to beat, 
Art has nothing to do with it, 
It’s the seven bones a seat! 


Then came “The Tosca-Ninnies, or 
Under the Nose of the Gerry-F lappers,” 
in which two Tos- 
cas, Far-rah and 
Ja-Ritza, the one 
impersonated by 
Gilbert Gabriel, the 
other by Edward 
Mason, insisted on 
playing the part 
at the same per- 
formance. Gatti 
interrupted to offer 
Ja-Ritza a contract 
for fifty perform- 
ances, “All Toscas, 
; - Frey eee all 
in Duplicate benefits,” and as- 
> Pan sured her she could 
sing it “mit or mit-out a hat, so long as 
you stand ’em up.” To Far-rah he offers 
twenty performances, “all Navarraise.” 
She tells him she will tell Foley. 

“Is there another Tosca?” 
jealous Ja-Ritza. 

“There was,” replies Cavaradossi. 

A curtain like that in “The Dead City” 
is pulled aside, and a picture revealed. 
It is a full length portrait of Gatti- 
Casazza. 

The two pseudo sopranos both insist on 
singing “Vissi d’Arte.” The highly 
original words used defy the types. To- 
gether, the two T'oscas act out the climax 
of the act in duplicate. Scotti-Scarpia, 
portrayed by Armando Agnini, ap- 
proaches with two passports, one in each 
hand. The two Toscas stab—not Scar- 
pia, but each other. Marion Edwards was 
Cavaradossi and Jules Judels Spoletta. 

Parodying the “Parade of the Wooden 
Soldiers,” the “Show-Pourri” closed with 
the ,, Parade of Gatti’s Wouldn’t Sing- 
ers,” which developed into the scene of 
triumph from “Aida,” done according to 
“A Sunday Night at the Met.” Supers 
were summoned from the Mills Hotel, 
and were marched around twice so as to 
appear more numerous. Cries of 
“author” compelled Gatti-Warren to 
take a curtain call. 


NEW ENSEMBLE TO PLAY 
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Tosca, 
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Announce First Public Concert of New 
York String Quartet for Fall 


The New York String Quartet, 
founded by Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Pulitzer, 
has been announced for its first public 
appearance in New York early next sea- 
son. This organization has been playing 
for three years, but its performances 
have mostly been private musicales in 
the home of the founders. When the 
Quartet came into being, it was agreed 
that no public concerts should be given 
for three years, in order that the en- 
semble might be perfected by daily re- 
hearsals. Among the novelties which the 
players plan to bring forward is the 
Second Quartet of the Bohemian com- 
poser, Vitezslav Novak. This will be 
featured in the initial program. The 
work has been favorably received in 
Europe but has had no public presenta- 
tions in America. The New York String 
Quartet consists of Ottar Cadek, first 
violin; Jaroslav Siskovsky, second violin; 


Ludwig Schwab, viola, and _ Bedrich 
Vaska, ’cello. Myr. Cadek, an American 
by birth, received his first instruction 


from his father and has studied with 
Willem de Boer in Zurich and with Leo- 
pold Auer in this country. Mr. Siskov- 
sky is also an American. He studied 
with. Sevcik and Auer and played with 
the famous Tonkiinstler Society in Vi- 
enna. Mr. Schwab is best known to 
concert-goers as accompanist for Jan 


Kubelik, with whom he ‘was associated 
for fourteen years; his first love, how- 
ever, was a string instrument. 
Sevcik pupil. 


He is a 
Bedrich Vaska was first 


‘cellist of the Warsaw Symphony and 
later toured for eight years with the 
Sevcik String Quartet. He has been 
professor of ’cello at the Prague Con- 
servatory. Besides the concerts which 
it will give in the metropolis next season, 
the New York String Quartet will make 
an extensive tour under the management 
a3 the International Concert Direction, 
ne. 


BALTIMOREANS GIVE 
WORK BY THATCHER 


Symphony Features Local 
Artists at Final Concert 
—Diaz in Recital 


By Franz C. Bornschein 

BALTIMORE, April 15.—Unusual inter- 
est was aroused here by the fifth and 
last concert this season of the Baltimore 
Symphony, given at the Lyric on April 
9, and presenting the first performance 
of “Legend,” a new work by a local mu- 
sician, Howard R. Thatcher. The score, 
colorful in treatment, possessed admir- 


able harmonic and melodic substance, 
and was cleverly orchestrated. Under 
Gustave Strube’s guidance, the well- 
routined orchestra gave to the work an 
excellent interpretation, and the audi- 
ence received it with acclaim, calling the 
composer to the stage to bow acknowl- 
edgements. Mr. Thatcher is a member 
of the faculty of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, is director of the music 
department at Maryland College for 
Women, and fills other important posts 
as organist and choir director. His en- 
tire training has been gained at Pea- 
body. 

Two other Baltimoreans figured on the 
program. Mme. Matie Leitch-Jones, a 
soprano who received her entire vocal 
training under her husband’s direction 
here, appeared as an assisting artist, 
presenting the “Vissi d’Arte” and 
“Charmant Oiseau.” The cordial recep- 
tion given to her indicated the audience’s 
appreciation of her work. John C. Bohl 
played the flute obbligato for the David 
aria with approved style. Bart Wirtz, 
‘cellist, a member of the Peabody faculty, 
showed admirable form in his presenta- 
tion of the Klughardt Concerto, and his 
sympathetic interpretation was appre- 
ciated. Other orchestral numbers in- 
cluded works of Beethoven, Wagner and 
Thomas, which were brilliantly played. 
The concert, as a whole, was a triumph 
for the orchestra, and the unusual atten- 
tion it created showed that it fulfilling 
its purpose toward the community as a 
civic enterprise. 

Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, assisted by Her- 
bert Bangs, Baltimore violinist, and 
Charles Hart, pianist, were heard in a 
benefit concert at Lehmann Hall, re- 
cently, under the auspices of the South- 
ern Hospital. Mr. Diaz sang with his 
usual skill, gained much applause. The 
local violinist is gaining poise in his 
public work, and continues his artistic 
promise. 

A long list of students presented the 
seventh and eighth students’ recitals at 
the European Conservatory, and credit- 
ably displayed the quality of their teach- 
ing. Those taking part were Professor 
Weinreich, the director; Fritz Gaul, 
Josef Pache, Robert Calvert, Joseph In- 
brogulio and William Chenoweth. 





PEORIA CELEBRATES ~ 
BRISK MUSIC WEEK 


Newspaper Sponsors Crowd : 
Program — Recitals by 
Visiting Artists 
By Mrs. A. R. Mills 

PeoriA, ILL., April 15.—Instigated «nq 
carried out solely through the effort: of 
the Peoria Star, this city’s recent miisi. 
week was eventful. The newspaper | .;. 
ried out its plan through the inst). 
mentality of Geoffrey O’Hara, whose ¢v-. 
citals and lectures on music during |}, 
week brought a new aspect of art ty 
many. 

In the six days in which Mr. O'Hara 
visited this city, he appeared before 4|| 
the men’s clubs in the city; spoke and 
sang at a banquet of the Association of 
Commerce; included ail the civic organ- 
izations, music shops-and stores on his 


program; visited as many schools as 
possible, giving two concerts expressly 
for children, and closed his engagenn: 
before a huge audience at the Shrine 
Temple. 

The first children’s concert was held 
under the auspices of Clara Dailey, iu- 
sic supervisor, at Ascher’s Palace Thea- 
ter, which was completely filled, while 
the second was held at Madison Theater. 

In conjunction with Music Week, the 
Star published a music section in 
Sunday issue. 

The Peoria Journal-Transcript is now 
recruiting a boys’ band, and any boy 
with the desire to learn to play band 
music is asked to join and will receive 
free instruction. 

Fritz Kreisler appeared in a return 
engagement at the Shrine Temple under 
the auspices of the Civic Music Asso- 
ciation. For the first time in musical 
history here the Temple was not large 
enough to accommodate all who sought 
admission and many were turned away. 

Pablo Casals, ’cellist, gave a recita! at 
Shrine Temple under the auspices of the 
Amateur Musical Club before a large 
audience. 

A patriotic pageant, “The Develop- 
ment and Growth of the United States,” 
written by Charlotte Scoones, a_ local 
musician, with musical setting by Mrs. 
Frances Read Doht, also of Peoria, has 
been accepted for publication by the 
Educational Publishing Company of 
Chicago. It is designed especially for 
school work. 








Pennsylvanians Hear Marie de Kyzer 


A trip into Pennsylvania was made 
by Marie de Kyzer, soprano, early in the 
month for an appearance as soloist in 


“The Messiah” ‘at the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Meadville and for 
a concert at the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Oil City. The Meadville ©! 
ral Society had Fred Patton as another 
of its oratorio artists besides Miss « 
Kyzer. In Oil City she was associated 
with Duncan Roderick Cumming, tenor, 
whose family resides here; Louis . 
Roess, a local violinist, and Eva Ferran, 
one of the city’s younger pianists. Oper 
atic arias and simple songs in Eng!ish 
were among the numbers which 
most appreciated. 





Tour of St. Louis Symphony Ends 
Ganz" 8 First Season as Conductor 


COUUNIEULOUOUEU DAA EL ENDNOTE PUDOMT TALENT | 


1 eegals on Front pants 
ITH the completion this week of a 
tour which took the St. Loujs Sym- 
phony through the States of Missouri, 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Iowa and 


Illinois, Rudolph Ganz ended his first sea- 
son in an entirely new réle in this coun- 
try—that of conductor of the St. Louis 
forces. Besides establishing his eminent 
fitness for the post, the past year has 
proved Mr. Ganz’s catholicity of taste. 
Classicists and moderns made up his 
programs. 

Born in Zurich in 1877, Mr. Ganz first 
studied piano with R. Freund and later 
with his uncle, Car] Esc)mann-Dumur in 
Lausanne. He also studied ’cello with 
Friedrich Hagar, his first public appear- 
ance being as a ’cellist, at the age of 
ten. Two years later he made his début 
as a pianist, in which field he continued 
studying at the Conservatories in Zurich 





MMT 


and aiid and later with Buso! 
His teachers in composition 
Blanchet and Urban. In 1895 Mr. © 
made his début with orchestra in 
sanne, and four years later appear 
soloist with the Berlin Philharmon 

Mr. Ganz came to Amercia in 1900. 
until 1905 spent the greater part 0! | 
time in teaching. He then resumed 
concert work, making many tours 
through America and Europe. In his re 
citals he has been one of the staunc 
champions of the moderns, especial! 
the American and French schools, "4 
has also done much to revive neglec'°¢ 
works of older writers. This season 
concert appearances were confined to "' 
own orchestra, with which he actec * 
soloist several times. 

As a composer, Mr. Ganz has wr! 
extensively for piano, violin, voice, % 
well as for orchestra and for chorus. 
has also made editions of standard w: 
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TACOMA HEARS CHOIR 





Soloists Assist Norwegian Singers and 
Local Club 


TACOMA, WASH., April 17.—The Nor- 
wegian Male Chorus, conducted by 


George S. Johnson, appeared in its first 
formal concert of the season on April 6 
at the First Christian Church and sang 
very creditably, with good tone quality 
and satisfactory balance. The program 
was made up largely of Scandinavian 
songs, sung in Norwegian. One of the 
most successful was Grieg’s “The Great 
White Host,” with V. L. Saxe in the 
solo part. Another number of merit was 
the “Sanctus” from Gounod’s “St. 
Cecilia” Mass; this was sung in English 
with T. Grunden as the soloist. 

The assisting artists were Frederick 
W. Wallis, baritone, and Thomas L. 
Hofto, violinist. Mr. Wallis sang 
artistically two groups of modern songs, 
including Grieg’s “My Thoughts Are of 
the Mighty Hills,” Kramer’s “The Great 
Awakening,” and Stickles’ “Ah, My Be- 
loved.” Pauline Endres was his accom- 
panist. Mr. Hofto played two interest- 
ing violin groups and was recalled many 
times. The accompanists were Sigrid 
Riise, Pauline Endres and Mrs. L. F. 
Hayes. 

The fortnightly concert of the Ladies’ 
Musical Club, given on April 4 at the 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Club, featured 
Carmen Frye, of Seattle, pianist, and 
Agnes Neilson Skartvedt, contralto, now 
a resident of Tacoma. In observance of 
the Lenten season, the vocal numbers 
were mostly of a religious character. 
The program opened with Mendelssohn’s 
“I Waited for the Lord,” sung ‘impres- 
sively by Mrs. Henry Skramstad and 
Mrs. J. A. Wolbert. Mrs. Skartvedt was 
heard in two song groups, her voice prov- 
ing very effective in the aria from 
Handel’s “Messiah,” “He Was Despised” 
and Dudley Buck’s “Come, Thou Holy 
Spirit.” Clayton Johnson accompanied 
the singers. Miss Frye, who has recent- 
ly returned from study of the piano in 
New York and Europe, played with 
warmth and intelligence, full, round tone 
and clean technique, and was greeted 
with marked favor. Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
Paul Juon, Sinding and Chopin were 
represented on her program. 


VISITORS TO SAN ANTONIO 








Matzenauer Sings with Local Choir— 
Blitz and Steinfeldt Heard 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., April 17.—Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, was heard 
for a second time in San Antonio, when 
she sang in concert, under the auspices 
of the Beethoven Mannerchor and Lieder- 
kranz, at Beethoven Hall on April 1. 
The contralto’s voice and art were at 
their best, and a large audience extended 
her a marked ovation. Handel’s “Come, 
Beloved”; the Page’s Song from Meyer- 
beer’s “Les Huguenots” and the Segui- 
dilla from “Carmen” were the arias giv- 
en. In a group of German songs by 
Wolf, Brahms and Schumann, the last 
‘omposer’s “Spring Night” particularly 
impressed the audience. Some Mexican 
songs received charming interpretation. 
Mme. Matzenauer sang with the chorus 
Schubert’s “Omnipotence” and “Sleep” 
ty Henry Jacobsen. Georges Vause was 
the accompanist. The male chorus, unit- 
ing the Beethoven Mannerchor and the 
Liederkranz, numbered seventy singers. 
Its work reflected credit upon the con- 
ductor, Henry Jacobsen. Among num- 
ers sung by the organization were 
Dudley Buck’s “On the Sea,” given a 
cappella; a Brahms Lullaby and a com- 
position by the conductor. Eleanor 
Mackensen accompanied the chorus in 
‘ttauss’ “Viennese Waltzes.” 

p John M. Steinfeldt, pianist, and Julien 
'4ul Blitz, ’cellist, were presented in 
ne recital at Beethoven Hall, in the 
‘rd concert of the series sponsored 
*y the San Antonio College of Music and 
~ Chaminade Choral Society, on April 
*- The Mendelssohn Sonata in D for 
ello and piano, and Rubinstein’s Sonata 
" D were played by the artists with 
mare ‘teristic skill. Mr. Steinfeldt, who 
> tector of the College of Music, played 
~-Cthoven’s “Appassionata” Sonata with 
"ict regard for tradition, and was also 
;'C In two Fauré Impromptus and a 
Study in D Flat. The Chaminade 


T 
Liszt 


; 
_ Society, conducted by Mr. Blitz, 
oro its excellent training and im- 
why tonal quality in numbers by 
We. <e, Deems Taylor and Huntington 
*odman, Mrs. Julien Paul Blitz ac- 


‘Mpanied capably. 


Sh he musical service at St. Mark’s 
_— pal Church by St. Mark’s Vested 
“olr led by Osear J. Fox, on April 2, 


Daisy Polk of Dallas, soprano, was the 
soloist in Mendelssohn’s “Hear My 
Prayer” and Gounod’s “Gallia,” and sang 
with skill and surety. Salter’s “Gethsem- 
ane” and “O, All Ye Who Travel Upon 


the Highway” from Dubois’ “Seven Last 
Words of Christ” were beautifully given 
by the artist as solos. The choir sang 
with distinction, reflecting the earnest 
work of Mr. Fox. G. M. TUCKER. 





SYMPHONY IN PASADENA 





Sylvain Noack Soloist with Orchestra— 
Program of Local Compositions 


PASADENA, CAL., April 15.—The Los 
Angeles Philharmonic, Walter Henry 
Rothwell, conductor, gave an exception- 
ally fine concert here in the High School 
Auditorium, on April 2. The event was 
the last of a series given under the aus- 
pices of the Pasadena Music and Art 


Association. Sylvain’ Noack, concert- 
master, was the soloist, playing the 
Bruch Concerto in G Minor. Richard 
Strauss’ “Death and Transfiguration” 
was played splendidly by the orchestra. 
Other composers presented were Weber, 
Glazounoff, Tchaikovsky and Mendels- 
sohn. 

Compositions by Ruby Edgecomb were 
presented on a program given at the 
Valley Hunt Club recently with the com- 
poser at the piano, assisted by Gretchen 
Altpeter, soprano; Thelma Strange, vio- 
linist, and Marcia Levings, ’cellist. 

Negro music was the subject of study 
at the recent recital given by The Tues- 
day Musicale Club at the Kenwood 
Hotel. Ida Selby and L. S. Selby of Los 
Angeles, were the guest artists, present- 
ing a program of songs preserved since 
childhood days by Mr. Selby, and ar- 
ranged as songs with accompaniment by 
Miss Selby. 

Under the baton of Roy V. Rhodes, 
the Cauldron Singers, comprising fifty 
male voices, gave their second concert of 
the season before a large audience at the 
Hotel Maryland on April 4. The assist- 
ing artists were Ruth Pinkerton, con- 
tralto; Harold Procter, tenor, and Doris 
Struble, diseuse. Marjorie Hicks was 
the accompanist of the evening. 

MARJORIE SINCLAIR. 


ESTELLE HEARTT-DREYFUS 
IN RECITAL AT PASADENA 








Farwell’s Music for “Sister Beatrice” 
Heard—Orchestra Plays 


New Sketch 
PASADENA, CAL., April 15.—Estelle 
Heartt-Dreyfus of Los Angeles, con- 


tralto, with Grace Andrews at the piano, 
gave a song recital, second of her minia- 
ture musicales for the season, on Satur- 
day morning, April 8, at the Kenwood 


Hotel. “Famous Songs and Who Made 
Them” was the program subject. Mme. 
Heartt-Dreyfus’ artistry and her ex- 
planatory remarks on the compositions 
were much appreciated. 

Incidental music for the production 
of “Sister Beatrice,” by Maurice Maeter- 
linck, given by the Pasadena Community 
Players last week, has been composed by 
Arthur Farwell, now in Pasadena as 
recipient of the Music and Art Associ- 
ation Composer’s Fellowship. A _ solo 
for Sister Beatrice, a réle well enacted 
by Mrs. Farwell; choruses for Angels 
and Nuns, and a short overture, are in- 
cluded in the Farwell music. 

Sarah Coleman Bragdon’s “Indian 
Sketch” for strings was heard for the 
first time at the Pasadena Community 
Orchestra’s fifth concert on April 7, at 
the High School Auditorium, and was 
warmly applauded. Mrs. Bragdon ap- 
peared in piano solos, and the other solo- 
ist was Altheda Oliver, soprano, for 
whom May Robinson was accompanist. 
Under the baton of Will Rowunds, the 
orchestra featured Mozart’s Symphony 
in E Flat, Op. 543, which was played 
in aealenwestine style. Music teachers 
of Pasadena were guests of the Orches- 
tra Association for the concert. 

MARJORIE SINCLAIR. 





Breeskin Plays in Albuquerque 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., April 15.—An 
audience of good size heard the interest- 
ing program presented by Elias Breeskin 
in his recital here. His tone was appro- 
priately large and broad in the Handel 
Largo with which he opened, and his 
technical prowess was tested by the 
“Zapateado” of Sarasate and the diffi- 
cult Variations on “Yankee Doodle” by 
Vieuxtemps. But perhaps the most 
popular number of the evening was 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria.” Mr. Breeskin 
also played one of the _ spectacular 
Wieniawski compositions, and Gardner’s 
“From the Canebrake” as an extra, 
also gave pleasure. 


TESTS OF MEMORY 


Nearly 600 Children in Fort Worth Final 
—Powell in Recital 


Fort WortTH, Tex., April 17. — The 
Third Music Memory Contest conducted 
in the public schools of Fort Worth 
under the auspices of the Fort Worth 
Record, was concluded on April 8 with 
nearly 600 school children in the final 
contest. 


A program of twenty numbers was 
given for them at the First Baptist 
Auditorium by leading musicians of the 
city, this being the culmination of a 
series of concerts arranged by the con- 
test chairman, Mrs. Louis Morris, vice- 
president of the Harmony Club. 

James H. Alison, president of the 
Record Publishing Company congratu- 
lated the children; and a message of en- 
couragement was also received from 
Mrs. John F. Lyons, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, and 
of the Harmony Club of Fort Worth. 

Each of those having perfect scores 
will be presented with a souvenir pin by 
the Fort Worth Record. Schools with 
winning teams will receive prizes of 
money and merchandise given by the 
music clubs, music merchants, City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, Mother’s 
Council and individual musicians. 

The closing recital of the Thursday 
Morning series arranged by the Har- 
mony Club, was given on April 6 by 
John Powell at the Texas. The audience 
thoroughly applauded his playing of 
the “Waldstein” Sonata, Chopin’s Noc- 
turne in D Flat, Scherzo in C Sharp 
Minor and Polonaise in A Flat. Three 





Country Dances by Beethoven; the 
pianists “Banjo Picker” and David 
Guion’s “Turkey in the Straw. Mr. 


Guion, who was in the hall, was beckon- 
ed to the stage by the pianist, and 
shared in the prolonged applause. 

Mrs. C. G. NORTON. 





CONCERTS IN SAN ANTONIO 





Hindermeyer, Dann Trio, Bertram Simon 
and Mrs. Goldsmith in Programs 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., April 17.—Harvey 
Hindermeyer, tenor, and the Dann Trio 
appeared in an interesting concert on 
March 27 at Beethoven Hall, under the 
auspices of the Evening News, for the 


benefit of the music department of the 
San Antonio Public Schools. The trio, 
composed of Rosalynd Davis, violinist; 
Felice Dann, cornetist, and Blanche 
Dann, pianist, played several groups. 
Bertha Simon, violinist, with Mrs. Nat 
Goldsmith, accompanist, gave a recital 
on March 29, at the Gunter Hotel. Both 
artists are from this city and warm 
enthusiam owas aroused by their 
artistic playing of a program devoted 
to Beethoven, Franck, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Kreisler and others. G. M. TUCKER. 





Sing at San Antonio Church 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., April 15.—One of 
the special Sunday afternoon music 
services at St. Mark’s Church last month 
brought forward Mary Jordan, contralto, 
as soloist. With St. Mark’s Vested 
Choir, she sang numbers by Coombs and 
Barnes, and a solo group was made up 
of Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” Chadwick’s 
“A Ballad of Trees and the Master” and 
Kramer’s “The Great Awakening.” An 
earlier program had Frida Stjerna, so- 
prano, as soloist. She aided the choir in 
works of Parker and Stevenson, and had 
arias from “The Messiah” and “The 
Creation” and the Ambrose “O Come to 
My Heart, Lord Jesus” in her own 
group. Both singers are well known 
here. Miss Jordan established her resi- 
dence here this season. Miss Stjerna is 
known locally not only as a singer but 
as a teacher. 





Cecil Fanning Greeted in Pasadena 


PASADENA, CAL., April 17.—Cecil Fan- 
ning, baritone, with H. B. Turpin at the 
piano, gave an artistic program before 
the Shakespeare Club on March 28, and 
was heartily applauded. Mr. Fanning, 
who was in excellent voice, sang folk 
songs, operatic arias and miscellaneous 
numbers with much success. His artistic 
style and clarity of enunciation made the 
concert one of the best yet heard at the 
club house. M. S. 





Rosalie Miller Meets 
Musical Notabilities 


at American Academy 








Dereenopeseeneononen eens 





A Party of Musicians in the Gardens of the 
American Academy in Rome. Left to 
Right: Ottorino Respighi, Rosalie Miller, 
Leo Sowerby and Howard Harold Hanson 


RoME, March 28.—During her Euro- 
pean trip, Rosalie Miller, American so- 
prano, sang at the American Academy 
here, and was photographed with a party 
of musicians, Ottorino Respighi, the Ita- 
lian composer; Leo Sowerby, young 
American composer and first fellowship- 
holder at the Academy, and Howard 
Harold Hanson, who in the fall left 
his work as Dean of the Conservatory 
of Music at the College of the Pacific 
in San Jose, Cal., to come to the Academy 
as winner of the Prix de Rome. Miss 
Miller left with her mother for Paris 
after her appearance here. She planned 
to give her first London recital of the 
season at Wigmore Hall on April 25. 


GANZ FORCES VISIT AUSTIN 


Sponsored by Choral Club, St. Louis 
Symphony Gives Two Programs 


AUSTIN, TEx., April 17.—With Rudolph 
Ganz conducting the St. Louis Sym- 
phony scored a signal success in two 
concerts on March 31, at the University 


Men’s Gymnasium under the auspices of 
the Amateur Choral Club. Large audi- 
ences attended the concerts, and encores 
were persistently demanded. 

In the afternoon program, given for 
school children, the numbers were chosen 
especially for the young auditors. Michel 
Gusikoff, violinist, was the soloist in 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” also 
giving an encore. Marguerite Namara 
was the assisting artist of the evening, 
singing the “Ah, fors é lui” aria from 
“Traviata” and songs of Ganz and Hage- 
man, as well as several encores. A 
Tchaikovsky Symphony was the feature 
of the orchestral list. Music lovers from 
this city and the surrounding towns were 
enthusiastic over the visit of the orches- 
tra. Much credit is to be given the 
Choral Club for its initiative in sponsor- 
ing these concerts. 

Mrs. J. W. Morris. 


Berkeley String Quartet Begins Career 


BERKELEY, CAL., April 17.—Berkeley 
has a new chamber music organization— 
the Berkeley String Quartet, which ap- 
peared with great success in a recent 











recital. Its members are Antonion de 
Grasso, first violin, director; Robert 
Rourke, second violin; Peter Brescia, 
viola, and Willem Dehe, ’cello. Haydn’s 


Quartet in G, Beethoven’s Piano Quartet 
in E Flat, Op. 16, and Schumann’s A 
Minor Quartet made up the program, 
Elizabeth Simpson assisting as pianist. 
The new quartet, sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce and an interested 
group of friends, is likely to have an 
auspicious career. A. F. SEE. 





Matzenauer in Recital in Dallas 


DALLAS, TEx., April 15.—Margaret 
Matzenauer was presented in recital at 
the Coliseum, April 8, by the A. Harris 
Company. Her fine singing stirred the 
audience to an ovation, and she repeated 
several of the numbers. George Vause, 
the accompanist, also proved his ability 
as a soloist and his playing found such 
favor that encores were added. The 
audience was small. 

CorA E. BEHRENDS. 
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MANCHESTER AUDIENCES 
GREET SCHILLER FORCES 





Whittemore Plays with Symphony—Trio 
Aids Jewish Relief—Choral Concert 


MANCHESTER, N. H., April 15.—Un- 
usual applause marked the two concerts 
given here by the People’s Symphony, on 
March 25 and 26, when Harry C. Whitte- 
more, local pianist, was soloist. The first 
program was given before an audience 
composed mostly of school children and 
teachers, the second was for adults, and 
on both occasions the Park Theater held 


capacity audiences. Mr. Whittemore 
gave a stirring interpretation of the 
Liszt “Hungarian” Fantasy, and was 
recalled to the stage several times. Mr. 
Whittemore is a local artist, a student 
of Arthur Foote and Isidor Philipp, and 
recently accompanied Rosing, the Rus- 
sian tenor, at his recitals in Boston. 

Under Rudolph Schiller, the playing 
of the orchestra showed that it is con- 
stantly progressing. Its numbers were 
taken from the works of Goldmark, 
Sibelius, Weber and Tchaikovsky, and 
Mr. Schiller preceded each reading with 
a short explanation. These concerts were 
the final pair of the season. 

Melvin Reese, baritone of this city, 
with Mitzi Landau, graduate of Trieste 
Conservatory, Italy, and Irving Spector, 
violinist, gave a musical program on 
March 26 at the Strand Theater, at a 
mass meeting for the Jewish Relief 
Fund. Morris Clark of New York and 
Dr. Samuel Abrams were the speakers. 

A choir of thirty voices from co- 
operating churches, conducted by Agnes 
Lindstrom, gave numbers at a special 
mass meeting for women and girls on 
March 26 at the Franklin Street Church. 
Miss Lindstrom and Helen Woodward 
Pitt gave solos. 

The Boys’ Band of the State Indus- 
trial School gave an excellent program at 
the recreation night recently at the First 
Congregational Church. 

Mrs. FRANK M. FRISSELLE. 





Mildred Bryars Booked for Concerts and 
Festivals 


Mildred Bryars, contralto, who has 
just returned to New York after filling 
engagements in Kansas and paying a 
brief visit to her home in St. Louis, will 


be active this spring. On April 22 she 
is scheduled to appear at Flushing with 
the Glee Club; April 25, with the Cho- 
ral Society at Lowell, Mass.; April 29, 
at the Allentown Festival; May 3, at 
Rutgers College; May 5, at Providence, 
R. 1., with the Glee Club, and May 6, 
at the Newark Festival. Miss Bryars 
has also been engaged to sing next Au- 
gust with the New York Symphony at 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Dittler Arranges University Musicale 


The work of Herbert Dittler of the 
music faculty bore fruit in the musical 
program given at the last informal 


meeting of the Social Club of Columbia 
University on the evening of April 5. 
The Columbia University Ensemble 
Players, organized and directed by Mr. 
Dittler, with a personnel of Columbia 
professors, played several numbers. Mr. 
Dittler presented the Sonata in A by 
Handel and a Pugnani-Kreisler Prelude 
and Allegro. 


Marie Bashian Aids Armenian Benefits 


The Armenian songs in which she 
specializes have been featured by Marie 
Bashian, soprano, in two recent appear- 
ances for the Commission on Hospitals 


in Cilicia. At a morning recital at the 
Twentieth Century Club for the Buffalo 
committee, she included in her program 
a group of Russian and another of 
Slavic folk-songs, besides some English 
ballads. William J. Gomph was at the 
piano. Miss Bashian was associated 
with Nicola Oulukanoff, baritone, and 
Leo Tumarkin, pianist, in a program at 
Jordan Hall in Boston for the local comm- 
mittee on the evening of April 5. In 
Armenian peasant costume, she pre- 
sented songs by Romanos Melikian and 
five traditional numbers set by Comitas 
Vartabet. Miss Bashian is an Armenian 
herself, but she has made her studies in 
America. She is a pupil of Charles 
Kitchell. 











The bass and baritone rdéles in Liszt’s 
oratorio, “The Vision of St. Elizabeth,” 


to be given at the Spartanburg, S. C., 
festival on May 3, under the direction 
of Louis Bennett, will be sung by Fred 
Patton. 





. were recalled. 


MEADVILLE FORCES APPEAR 





Choral Society Gives Annual Perform- 
ance of “Messiah” 


MEADVILLE, PA., April 15.—An audi- 
ence estimated at nearly 1000 persons 
crowded the First M. E. Church on April 
6 to hear the Meadville Choral Society 
of 150 voices, under the leadership of 
Frank F. Hardman, head of the Pennsyl- 
vania College of Music, give its annual 
performance of “The Messiah.” Marie 
De Kyzer of New York, soprano; Ida 


Mae Claudy of Pittsburgh, contralto; 
Fred Patton of New York, baritone, and 
Fred Loesch, a local tenor, sang the solos. 
An orchestra of fifteen pieces, with piano 
and organ, furnished the accompani- 
ments. 

The performance eclipsed any similar 
event heard in this city, and the work of 
all the soloists was noteworthy. As a fit- 
ting climax to the performance, Mr. 
Hardman for the closing “Hallelujah” 
yielded his baton to Mrs. Juvia O. Hull, 
veteran musician of this city, whose mu- 
sical career covers a period of more than 
three-score years. This was the organi- 
zation’s second concert. 

P. HENRY UTECH. 


GIVE BACH “PASSION” 








Rochester Artists Sing Under Baton of 
Guy F. Harrison 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., April 17.—Bach’s 
Passion according to St. Matthew was 
given under the conductorship of Guy 
Frazer Harrison, organist of St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church and member of the 
faculty of the Eastman School of Music, 
with Harold Gleason at the organ, at the 
church on April 11. The singers, who 
numbered more than 100, included many 
of the best vocalists of the city. Mr. 
Harrison’s interpretation of the work 
was an interesting and original one, and 
the singers showed the result of careful 


training. The soloists were Lucille 
Davis, soprano; Mrs. Mildred Lewis, 
contralto; Harry M. Schoenly, tenor, 


and Frederick Benson, bass. Minor solo 
parts were sung by Mrs. Florence Zahn, 
Dorothy Gillette, Byron Munson and 
Seneca Foote. 

Max Landow, pianist, and Jeanne 
Woolford, mezzo-contralto, were heard 
in concert at Kilbourn Hall on April 12. 
Mrs. Woolford possesses a voice of rich- 
ness and power, excellently schooled, 
and her program was given effectively. 
Mr. Landow, a new member of the fac- 
ulty of the Eastman School, gave a 
masterly performance of Beethoven’s 
“Appassionata” Sonata. Both artists 
The audience filled the 
hall, MARY ERTZ WILL. 





Egan Plans Costume Recital Series 


A series of costume recitals of a clas- 
sic character will be given next season 
by Thomas Egan, tenor, with the assist- 
ance of Lilian Breton, soprano. In the 
spring of 1923 he will begin a tour which 
will include North America, Honolulu, 
China, Japan and Australia. He was 
recently appointed director of the Irish 
Music Foundation, which has among its 
aims the establishment of a national 
opera in Ireland. At present Mr. Egan 


is teaching voice in a studio on upper 
Fifth Avenue. 


Rosenblatt Dedicates Work to Goldman 


A leather-bound copy of a new work 
inscribed and dedicated to Edwin Franko 
Goldman, conductor of the Goldman Con- 


cert Band, was a recent gift to Mr. 
Goldman from Cantor Josef Rosenblatt. 
Some months ago, Cantor Rosenblatt 
was soloist with the Band in its Hippo- 
drome concert and is now arranging for 
further appearances with it. This new 
work, for solo voice, chorus and band, 
will be presented by Mr. Goldman at a 
date not yet fixed. 








Jollif Engaged in Easter Music 


Norman Jollif, baritone, was soloist in 
the Bach St. Matthew Passion at St. 
Bartholomew’s Church on April 12, and 
on the following evening sang for the 
Scottish Rite Masons at the Manhattan 
Opera House. At the Marble Collegiate 
Church on the afternoon of Good Friday, 
he took part in Dubois’ “Seven Last 


Words.” In the evening he was heard 
in Stainer’s “Crucifixion” at Grace 
Church in East Orange, N. J. Easter 


brought him an engagement with the 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society, in 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” 


at the 


WITHERSPOON SINGS 





Appears with Wife in Pupils’ Concert at 
Ithaca 


IrHaca, N. Y., April 15.—Making his 
first public appearance since he left 
opera several years ago to assume teach- 
ing duties, Herbert Witherspoon shared 
honors with pupils from his New York 
City Studios and with Florence Hinkle- 
Witherspoon in a recital on April 3 
Ithaca Conservatory _ be- 
fore a capacity audience. Three Wither- 
spoon pupils were heard—Walter Leary, 
baritone, who sang Massenet’s “Vision 
Fugitive,” Martini’s “Plaisir d’Amour,” 
Lully’s “Bois Epas,” and other numbers; 
Miss Seeba, dramatic soprano, who ap- 
peared in the “Suicide” aria from “Gio- 
conda,” and Adelaide Spees, coloratura 
soprano, whose chief solos were “Qui la 
Voce” from “Puritani,” and the “Shadow 


Song” from “Dinorah.” These three 
pupils sang artistically and in good 
voice. 


In the middle of the program, to the 
delight of the audience, Mme. Florence 
Hinkle-Witherspoon appeared on the 
stage and responded to applause by sing- 
ing several numbers. These included 
Schubert’s “Du bist die Ruh,” Four- 
drain’s “Celle que je prefere,” Poldow- 
ski’s “L’Heure Exquise,” and Woodman’s 
“A Birthday,” and her singing was de- 
lightful. 

Mr. Witherspoon, who, like his wife, 
met with a warm-hearted reception, then 
remarked that as the concert was get- 
ting to be a kind of family affair, he 
would also sing. He gave as his num- 
bers “In questa tomba” by Beethoven, 
and the sparkling and humorous aria, 
“Non piu andrai” from Mozart’s “Le 
Nozze di Figaro,” and showed that his 
voice retains the fine quality known in 
his operatic days. Helen Wolverton, 
pianist, was an artistic accompanist. 


HEAR MAIER AND PATTISON 


Pianists Visit Fort Wayne—Local Clubs 
Organize Concerts 


FortT WAYNE, IND., April 15.—Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison gave a two-piano 
recital at the Palace Theater under the 
auspices of the Morning Musical Society 
on April 5. Both artists were enthu- 
siastically welcomed. 

Under the auspices of the same or- 
ganization, a most interesting program 
of Scandinavian, Belgian and American 
music was recently presented, under 
the direction of Mrs. Harrison Kendall. 
Those participating were Lydia Burton, 
piano; Evelyn Hinton, contralto; Paul 
Peterson, tenor; Mrs. Harrison Kendall, 
soprano, and a trio composed of Gaston 
Bailhe, violin; Wade Verweire, ’cello, 
and Emil Verweire, piano. 

A concert was given by the Sigma 
Eta Sorority of the European School of 
Music on April 7 at the Elks’ Hall. 
Those appearing were Harry Swift, 
Clarice Sweet, Helen Kettler, Willa 
Lower, Mary Van Auke, Flora Peters, 
Ruth Lane May, Helen Braun, Mar- 
guerite Hitzeman and Marion Zeigler. 

J. L. VERWEIRE. 











Cadman and Tsianina in Marshall Recital 


MARSHALL, TEx., April 8.—Under the 
auspices of the Marshall Music Club, 
Charles Wakefield Cadman and Princess 
Tsianina appeared in recital here in 
the City Hall. A large audience gath- 
ered to hear these musicians, and the 
concert proved a distinct success. 

ALFRED H. STRICK. 





Louise Alice Williams Gives Dixie Songs 


Louise Alice Williams, diseuse, gave a 
program devoted to Dixieland songs at 
the Plaza, New York, recently. Songs of 
Foster, folk-songs collected by herself, 
and several readings of Southern life, 
figured on the program, which was 
greeted with applause by a large audi- 
ence. Marian Tiffany Marsh Bariner- 
man, harpist, was assistant artist. 





Helen Stanley Appears for Ohioans 


A recital was given for the Daughters 
of Ohio in New York by Helen Stanley, 
soprano, with the assistance of Imogen 
Peay, pianist, at the meeting at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on the afternoon of April 
10. Mme. Stanley had arias and songs 
by such composers as Haydn, Laparra, 
Bimboni, Gretchaninoff, Hadley, Haile 
and Nevin. Miss Peay’s solo group, 
made up of numbers by Chaminade, 
Chopin and MacDowell, rounded out an 
interesting program. 





NEWARK, N. J.—Samuel Grossman of 
this city has been appointed conductor 
of the orchestra at the new Central 
Theater. 


a 


GANZ FORCES IN BELTO} 





Matinée Begins Local Series for Chil: e, 
—Matzenauer Heard 


BELTON, TEx., April 15.—The conc: ;; 
given here by the St. Louis Symp! 
on the afternoon and evening of M 
29, were artistically successful. Ov. » 
partly to heavy rain and latenes- 5; 
trains, also some miscalculation on ;h. 
part of officials of the organization, =}. 
matinée concert for children, was three 
hours late, and 1500 public school «© ))j. 
dren, were kept waiting in damp clo‘ hes 
and damper spirits. 

As this was the first event arranve, 
by Dean T. S. Lovette of Baylor (9). 
lege to give the public school children of 
Temple and Belton, an opportunity t, 
hear at a minimum fee the best at! ac- 
tions brought to Baylor College, the le. 
lay was particularly unfortunate. 1), 
undertaking was backed by the Roi 
and Lyons Clubs and Parent-Teac} 7 
Associations of Temple and Belton. 

The evening performance of the or. 
chestra was under auspices of the Be). 
ton Music Club and Mr. Ganz and his 
men proved their excellence. The solo. 
ist was Marguerite Namara, who sanz 
pleasingly, with voice artistically de- 
veloped. 

Mr. Ganz and Arthur J. Gaines, man- 
ager of the Symphony, and Stella 
Wrenn, the well-known soprano, were 
guests of Dean and Mrs. T. S. Lovette, 
at a dinner party, during their stay in 
Belton. 

Mme. Margaret Matzenauer sang her 
on April 6 to an enthusiastic audience. 
Her engagement was the final attraction 
of the Belton Music Club this season. 
Mr. Vause, the accompanist, was wel! 
received in solo numbers. 


BRASLAU IN REDLANDS 


Lucile Crews Gives Program Including 
Some of Her Songs 

REDLANDS, CAL., April 19.—Sophie 
Braslau, contralto, was presented in the 
last concert of the Spinet series, recently 
given. The artist was in magnificent 
voice and was recalled again and again, 
adding many encores. A. Walter Kra- 
mer’s “The Faltering Dusk,” Rachman- 
inoff’s “Cry of Russia” and “Bili, Eili,” 
the last interpreted with great spiritua! 

significance, were among her songs. 
Lucile Crews, soprano and composer, 
was heard in recital by the Orange 
County Woman’s Club on April 3. Her 
program included Italian and French 
songs, in addition to two piano numbers, 
and a group of her own songs. 
CHARLES H. 
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MARSH. 





Local Musicians Heard in Tucson 


Tucson, Ariz., April 15.—Two recent 
programs have been given by local musi- 
cians with considerable success. The 
first was the concert of the Saturday 
Morning Musical Club which was de- 
voted entirely to old English ballads, 
and piano numbers; and the second was 
the Junior Branch recital on April 7 
when the young members showed dis- 
tinct promise in piano and violin num- 
bers, and dancing. More than twenty 
students took part in this performance. 

Lois ABBIE CORNELL. 





Casals and Kreisler in Denver, Col. 

DENVER, CoL., April 15.—Within the 
past few days this city has been visitec 
by two eminent artists, Kreisler an¢ 
Casals. Casals appeared as the final 
the Oberfelder subscription series, 4! 
6000 persons attended the _ recitals. 
Edouard Gendron was the assisting P!- 
anist, Fritz Kreisler, played on Apr! 
under Robert Slack’s management, anc 
displayed the same superlative techniqu' 
and musicianship that has always 
tinguished his playing. His audience 
was enthusiastic throughout the 
gram. Carl Lamson was his acc 
panist. JOHN C. WILCO} 





Mirovitch to Teach in Los Angeles 


The next two months will be 

Los Angeles by Alfred Mirovitch, 

ist and composer, who has + 
offer from L. E. Behymer, Los Ang‘ 
impresario, for master classes. This 
rangement has been made as a res 
of Mr. Mirovitch’s success in concert 
the Coast. 


Ro LLINS 


BARITONE 


Recital—Concert-—Oratorio 
223 Riverside Drive, New York 
"Phone Riverside 6241 
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Florida Cities Invite 
Edwin Swain’s Return 
in Concert Next Year 








Edwin Swain, Baritone 


Most of the concerts of Edwin Swain’s 
recent Southern tour were in Florida, 
the baritone’s native State, which he 
reached in time to celebrate both his 
birthday and the opening of his initial 
Florida tour there, in March. Each of 
the cities in which Mr. Swain sang has 
re-engaged him for next season, so that 


twenty dates in the South have already 
been booked for him. 

His first appearance was at Rollins 
College in Winter Park on March 3. 
Here the singer added to his regular 
program “In the Snow Fields” by Susan 
Dyer, head of the Rollins Conservatory 
of Music, and “Hi, Li’l Feller,” by his 
sister, Eugenia Swain Young, a Rollins 
graduate. Both these songs had to be 
repeated. Another large audience 
greeted him in Sarasota, where again, 
appearing for the Woman’s Club, he pre- 
sented his sister’s work, this time a 
group of new songs. Mrs. Young makes 
her home in Sarasota, and her composi- 
tions were heartily applauded. 

In St. Petersburg, Mr. Swain’s recital 
was under the auspices of the Carrefo 
Club. He later sang in Palatka and 
Ocala. Leaving Florida, he filled a re- 
turn date at Lander College in Green- 
wood, S. C., and has been asked to sing 
there again next season. Finally he 
visited the Greenville, S. C., Woman’s 
College. Northern engagements are for 
a recital for the Chaminade Club of 
Providence, R. I., on April 20; the Wor- 
cester, Mass., festival, on May 16; Salis- 
bury, Md., May 25, and oratorio appear- 
ances in June at Bucknell and Western 
Maryland Colleges. 





CONCERTS IN COLUMBUS 





Sousa’s Band and Programs by Local 
Artists Fill Week 


CoLumMBus, Ono, April 15.—Lucile 
Martindell Earnest of Columbus, so- 
prano, recently gave a recital at the Elks 


Club for the benefit of the Protestant 
Hospital, singing “Un Bel Di” from 
“Madama Butterfly,” a French and a 
Russian group, and several additional 
groups in costume. 

Sousa’s Band played recently at the 
Hartman Theater before a capacity 
audience 

The fifth monthly concert of the Sat- 
urday Music Club was given in the 
Deshler Ballroom, with Norma Hopkins, 
Violinist, and Margaret Crawford, con- 
tralto, as assisting artists. 

_At the most recent concert by the Or- 
Pheus Club, the program was given by 
Dorothy Stevens, soprano; Ray Hum- 
phreys, tenor, and Edwin Stainbrook, 
Planist. HELEN S. FAIRBANKS. 


Elmira Church Choir Sings Three Works 
by Bement 
_ELMira, N. Y., April 15.—tTrinity 
Church Choir of Elmira, under the 
eadership of George Morgan McKnight, 
completed its sixteenth season of Lenten 
Cratorios on Palm Sunday evening by 
Singing Maunder’s “Olivet to Calvary.” 
Ea ter Sunday marked the completion 
' Mr. MeKnight’s thirty-fourth year of 
'vicé at the organ and of his thirty- 
1 year as choir director of Trinity 
ch, Elmira. The choir this year 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” Maunder’s 





“Olivet to Calvary” and three works by 
Gwynn Smith Bement, “The Sun of 
Righteousness,” “Tribulation” and “Gol- 
gotha.” This young composer, when he 
came from Wellsburg, a suburb of El- 
mira, a few years ago, placed himself 
under the musical guidance of Mr. Mc- 
Knight, and became an inconspicuous 
member of Trinity Church Choir. He 
has risen rapidly to local prominence by 
his ability as a composer and musical 


which is doing the best work of its his- 
tory under his baton. He is also in 
charge of the organ and chorus choir 
of the Lake Street Presbyterian Church, 
and has established himself as a leading 
teacher of harmony and theory by his 
work at the local High School. Trinity 
Church Choir, by its first performances 
of all of Mr. Bement’s choral works, 
has won much favorable notice for his 
gifts as a composer. The work of the 











conductor. Mr. Bement is now leader choir this season has been remarkably 
of the Elmira Symphony Orchestra, successful. 

TO REVIVE SYMPHONY NEW CHOIR FOR CALGARY 
Vancouver, B. C., Moves to Re-estab- C. P. R. Singers Give First Concert— 


lish Its Orchestra—Many Recitals 


VANCOUVER, B. C., April 14.—It is pro- 
posed to revive the Vancouver Symphony 
for next season, and plans with that ob- 
ject are now under way. 

Amelita Galli-Gurci, who gave a re- 
cital at the Arena on March 28, was wel- 
comed by an audience estimated at 5000 
persons. Italian, French and English 
songs made up a noteworthy program, 


and the artist had to give many encores. 
Manuel Berenguer, flautist, and Homer 
Samuels, pianist, shared in the honors of 
the evening. 

Other artists to appear here were 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, who 
scored an artistic success with the Men’s 
Musical Club, and Leopold Godowsky, 
pianist, who was acclaimed by a record 
audience at Wesley Church at his re- 
citals. The Cherniavsky Trio gave one 
of their popular concerts here on April 
8, at Wesley Church, before a capacity 
audience. 

Conspicuous among other attractions 
were recitals by Mrs. Gertrude Huntley- 
Green, pianist, and Gideon Hicks, bari- 
tone, Victoria artists. The University 
of British Columbia Musical Society, 
under the baton of Ida Morris, delighted 
a large audience in a praiseworthy pro- 
gram, in which the assisting artist was 
J. D. A. Tripp of Vancouver, pianist. 


RHYND JAMESON. 





Quartet to Tour Maritime Provinces 


A tour of the Maritime Provinces has 
been booked for a quartet consisting of 
Grace Kerns, soprano; Nevada Van der 
Veer, contralto; Judson House, tenor, 


and Fred Patton, baritone. Mr. Patton 
is to appear in recital at Sackville, N. B., 
on April 19. Mr. House will give a 
concert at Antigonish, N. S., on April 
20. The two men will sing in Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” at Sydney, N. S., on 
April 21, and the full quartet will ap- 
pear at the Halifax Music Festival for 
three days, beginning with April 24, in 
Handel’s “Messiah,” the Verdi Requiem 
and a miscellaneous concert program. 
From Halifax they will go to the Truro 
Festival on April 27, where Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah” will be sung; and on 
the following day Nevada Van der Veer 
and Fred Patton give a joint recital at 
Wolfville, N. S. The quartet will then 
start on the return journey to New 
York, via Boston. 





Miller Fills Five Holy Week Dates 


Holy Week, April 9 to 14, brought the 
unusually large number of five oratorio 
appearances for Reed Miller, tenor. 
These were in Maunder’s “Olivet to Cal- 
vary,” Stainer’s “Crucifixion,” Dubois’ 
“The Seven Last Words,” Macfarlane’s 
“The Message from the Cross,” and 
Moore’s “The Darkest Hour.” With his 
wife, Nevada Van der Veer, contralto, 
he will sing for the Beethoven Society 
on April 19. The two artists will have 
a duet from “The Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,” and each will also give an aria 
and a group of songs. Mme. Van der 
Veer is scheduled for several Canadian 
dates at the end of the month. 


Se Seeaer 
George Hamlin 


SUMMER SCHOOL for TEACHERS and VOCAL 
| LAKE PLACID—ADIRONDACK Mts, N. Y.—MAY 15th to OCT. 15th 








| Secy. George Hamlin, 1070 Madison Ave., New York, until May 10th (Thereafter Lake Placid, N. Y.) 


Recital by Laszlo Schwartz 


CALGARY, CAN., April 14.—The inau- 
gural concert of the Calgary C. P. R. 
Male Voice Choir was given in the Al 
Azhar Temple on April 6. The choir 


sang four choral numbers, and for a first 
appearance did well. Horace Reynolds 
conducted. The choir was assisted by 
Netta Herbison, whose singig was well 
received. Dolores Von Apalup played 
several piano solos with efficient tech- 
nique and understanding, and the Pal- 
liser Instrumental Trio added several 
interesting numbers. Mrs. A. M. Grogan 
was an admirable accompanist. 

Laszlo Schwartz, violinist, gave an 
excellent recital here on April 3, playing 
compositions by Brahms, Mozart, Gluck, 
Handel, Haydn, and other composers. He 
was assisted by Gladys Cochrane, con- 
tralto, who sang a number of Mr. 
Schwartz’s songs. Gladys McKelvie was 
an efficient accompanist. The concert, 
from an artistic musical standpoint, was 
a great success, and was certainly 
worthy of more support. 

CLIFFORD HIGGIN. 





Frank Laird Waller to Spend Summer in 
Europe 


Frank Laird Waller, who conducted 
grand opera in Cincinnati last summer 
and in Boston the past winter, sails for 


Europe early in May, where he will re- 
main until fall. In addition to his con- 
ducting activities, Mr. Waller has writ- 
ten several new songs. Two of them, 
“On the Water of the Marsh” and “A 
Rural Sparkin,” were favorably com- 
mented upon when first sung by Caroline 
Hudson-Alexander at her recital in Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston. Idelle Patterson, 
soprano, sang “On the Water of the 
Marsh,” which will be published soon by 
the Composers’ Music Corporation, at 
her Aeolian Hall recital on March 23, 
where it was so well received that she 
was requested to include the song on 
three programs to be given at an early 
date. Harms, Inc., have just published 
“On Sunday,” a new song by Mr. Waller. 
This is already being sung by Geraldine 
Farrar, Amelita Galli-Curci, Sue Har- 
vard, Barbara Maurel, Francesca Per- 
alta, Margaret Romaine, Evelyn Scotney, 
Marie Sundelius, Marie Tiffany and 
Regina Vicarino. 





To Honor Griffes’ Memory 


A production which was originally 
planned for two years ago will be made 


at the Neighborhood Playhouse on the 
evening of April 22; when a festival 


based on Walt Whitman’s “Salut au 
Monde,” with music by Charles T. 
Griffes, will hold the stage. The death 


of Mr. Griffes in April, 1920, made post- 
ponement of the festival necessary until 
his manuscript could be deciphered and 
arranged. This task has been executed 
by Edmund Ricketts. The music is 
scored for wind, harps and piano and 
will be played under the baton of George 
Barrére. There are also episodes for a 
chorus off-stage. In five short scenes, 
ritual music will be chanted. The com- 
bination in this production of song, ges- 
ture, choral speech and orchestral music 
will constitute a unique memorial to 
the composer. 


IMPRESSIVE EASTER 
SERVICES IN LIMA 


Churches of Ohio City Unite 
in Elaborate Religious 


Celebrations 
By H, Eugene Hall 


Lima, OnI0o, April 17.—Never before 
have the Lima churches made_ such 
elaborate preparations in music for the 
Easter season. Certainly there was a 
feast of religious music this year. 

At Christ Episcopal Church the cele- 
bration began with the observance of 
Good Friday, when Dubois’ cantata, 
“The Seven Last Words,” was sung by 
the full choir—Helen Thompson Gayer, 
Hilda Baxter Thompson, Mrs. Harry W. 
Fenton, Helen Wemmer Schoonover, 
Josephine Sherwood Mehaffey, Mrs. John 
W. Roby, Dorothea Davison, Marjorie 
Warfield and Mary Kathryn Roby, so- 
pranos; Mrs. Forster Robinson, Mrs. 
George H. Shepard, Lillian Deisel Tim- 
merman and Mrs. H. Speer, contraltos; 
Kent Ebersole, John Upp, Thoburn 
Bowdle, Herbert Speer and Edson Lerch, 
tenors, and Dr. Forster Robinson, Blake 
Robinson, S. W. Baker, H. W. L. Kidder 
and John W. Roby, basses, with four 
boys ‘assisting, David Meily, Edward 
Haenecke, H. Haenecke and James Gar- 
rison. Mrs. Forster Robinson conducted 
and E. C. Baird was at the organ. The 
solo numbers were given by Mrs. Gayer, 
Mrs. Thompson, Mrs. Schoonover, Dr. 
Robinson, Mr. Baker, Mr. Ebersole and 
Mr. Bowdle. 

With all churches holding pre-Easter 
services, the Protestant institutions com- 
bined in a Good Friday service at 
Trinity M. E. Church in the afternoon, 
when seven pastors from as many 
churches spoke for ten minutes each on 
the last Seven Words of Christ, and 
appropriate organ music was played by 
C. A. Richmond. 

Mrs. Robinson, director of the choir 
at Christ Episcopal Church, arranged an- 
other beautiful service of song for the 
evening of Easter day. The soloists 
were Mrs. Thompson and Mrs. Gayer. 

At Bethany Lutheran, the choir gave 
the cantata “My Redeemer Lives,” and 
the following were the soloists: Mar- 
guerite Moyer, soprano; Ramon Evans, 
G. D. Borchers and R. E. Shrider. 

The cantata “Cross and Crown” was 
sung by the First Reformed Church 
Choir, conducted by Henry Deisel, and’ 
with Ella Eysenbach as organist. 

At the First Reformed Church the 
choir, Henry Deisel, Sr., director; Ella 
Eysenbach, organist, and Pauline Wem- 
mer Gooding, Lillian Deisel Timmerman, 
Lavinia Flammer, Herbert Snook and 
Fred C. Herold were the soloists. 

The choir of the First United Brethren 
sang the Ira Wilson cantata, “My Re- 
deemer Lives,” assisted by the Sunday 
school orchestra and Otto Hoffman, bass. 

Rhys-Herbert’s cantata, “Bethany,” 
was sung on Easter Sunday evening at 
Epworth M. E. Church. The special 
solo numbers were given by Helen Sands 
Davidson, soprano; Nell Ridenour, con- 
tralto; Fred Welty, tenor; David Jones, 
baritone, and Gail Lippincott, bass. The 
choruses were admirably sung by the 
choir of thirty mixed voices, conducted 
by Albert Jones, with Rita Reed at the 
piano and Arthur Daniels, violinist. 

The musical feature of Trinity 
Church’s Easter service Sunday after- 
noon was Dubois’ cantata, “Seven Last 
Words,” and this was given with aug- 
mented chorus and with piano and organ 
accompaniment. Dorothea Davidson, so- 
prano; Kent Ebersole, tenor, and Donald 
John, baritone, sang the solos. 

One of the most impressive of the 
Easter services was that of the First 
Baptist Church, where the Mendelssohn 
Chorus, conducted by Ira Longsworth, 
sang Dudley Buck’s cantata, “Christ the 
Victor.” Mrs. Ray Heffner Greene pre- 
sided at the organ. 
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Waldorf College Choir of Forest City, 
_fowa, o on Third Annual Concert Tour 
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Members of the Waldorf College Choir. 


Left to Right—First Row: Olaf Klemesrud, Agnes 


Hagen, Anna Oswood, Esther Carlson, Effie Hendricksen, Oscar Lyders, Conductor; 


Mrs. Oscar Lyders, 
Klemesrud. 


Blanche Paulson, 
Second Row: Kalmer Klemesrud, Gertrude London, Esther Tweeten, 


Grace Kittleson, Melba Ostby, Theodore 


Alma Olson, Bertha Branstad, Corella England, Ella Larson, Olga Refsell, Mrs. Lloyd 


G. Refsell, Stena Langerud, Caroline Branae, S. Olaf Kolstoe. 


Third Row: Justin 


Amundson, Christine Throndson, Inger Larson, Leonore Hanson, Miss Trelstad, Ruth 
Tweeten, Olga Opheim, Marjorie Nereson, Ardys Quello, Myrtle Maland, Victor 


Haagenson. 


Back Row: Floyd Berhow, Carl Vieg, Bertram Trelstad, Clement Larson, 


Albert Tweeten, Willie Tweeten, John Hovland, Raymond Jensen, Elmer Larson, 


Rasmus Osby. 


OREST CITY, IOWA, April 15.— 

The Waldorf College Choir, con- 
ducted by Oscar Lyders, is making its 
third annual tour this Easter season 
through northern Iowa and southern 
Minnesota. This organization, devoted 
to a cappella singing of sacred music, 
has been trained at the Waldorf Lutheran 


College of Forest City and is one of the 
youngest and most promising choirs en- 
gaged in this class of work in the 
Middle West. Its rise from the ranks 
of ordinary choirs began with the return 
of Mr. Lyders from school furlough, fol- 
lowing his year’s military service in 


France. Mr. Lyders spent four years 
with the St. Olaf Choir, and for two 
years of that period he was a soloist 
with that organization. 

The program of the Waldorf College 
singers includes Soderman’s “Hosanna 
Chorus” and the two Lutheran chorales, 
“Built on a Rock,” by Lindeman, and 
“Awake, Awake for Night is Flying!” 
by Nicolai, both arranged by F. Melius 
Christiansen. Beside these familiar 
Lutheran chorals, they are presenting 
this year a group of songs taken from 
Russian church music, including “Oh, 
Light Divine,” by Kastalsky; “Oh, Praise 
Ye God,” by Kopylof, and “Praise Ye 
the Lord,” by Arensky. 





BAND ENDS MIAMI SERIES 





Arthur Pryor Sees Growth of Apprecia- 
tion in Community—Organ Recital 


MIAMI, FLA., April 17.—There has 
been a great improvement in the musical 
taste of the people here in recent years, 
according to Arthur Pryor, conductor of 


Pryor’s Band, whose series of concerts 
was concluded on April 2. He states 
that this is proved from the fact that 
the concerts featuring operatic and other 
music by master composers drew the 
largest audiences this winter. The band 
will play at Coney Island this summer, 
and will pass a number of weeks in mak- 
ing records in the Victor studios. 
Bertha M. Foster, organist, gave the 
last of a series of noontime recitals at 
Trinity Episcopal Church recently. A 
series of vesper programs is being ar- 
ranged by the artist, but no definite 
dates have been announced for the pro- 
grams. At the recent concert the solo- 
ist was Sarah Simpson of New York. 
ANNIE M. FITZPATRICK. 





Ethelynde Smith in Amherst, N. S. 


AMHERST, N. S., April 15.—Ethelynde 
Smith, soprano, gave a recital at the 
First Baptist Church on April 3. A 
long program contained arias by Handel 
and Haydn, and a variety of songs, clos- 
ing with a group of children’s songs, in- 
cluding Howard McKinney’s “Bagpipe 
Man,” which is dedicated to the artist. 
Five encores were added. Mrs. George 
R. Shiers, under whose auspices the 
artist appeared here, acted as accom- 
panist. This was Miss Smith’s first 
recital on her Canadian tour. 





Talk on Community Music in Homestead, 
Fla., Series 


HOMESTEAD, FLA., April 18.—A demon- 
stration of community singing was re- 
cently given by Miss Schuster of Chi- 


cago, in a series of Wednesday afternoon 
programs sponsored this season by the 
Pioneer Guild at Redland. The speaker 
utilized a number of practical charts and 
theme sheets made by herself. A musi- 
cal program was given by Mrs. George 
McKinney of Larkin; Mrs. Thomas of 


New York, and Florence Weldon of Hill- 
dale, Mich., violinist. Mrs. R. H. Fitz- 
patrick was the accompanist. The pro- 
gram closed the series for this season, 
and the house was filled, every town in 
the southern part of South Dade County 
being represented. 
ANNIE MAYHEW FITZPATRICK. 





Paul Allen Beymer in Wheeling Organ 
Recital 


WHEELING, W. VA., April 15.—Paul 
Allen Beymer, in an organ recital at St. 
Matthew’s Church recently, played a 
transcription of “The Ride of the Val- 
kyries,” Stoughton’s “By the Pool of 
Pirene” and “The Pygmies,” suggested 
by Hawthorne’s “Tanglewood Tales’’; the 
Allegro from Maquaire’s First Sym- 
phony, Op. 20; a Gavotte by Martini, 
and the “Meditation” from “Thais.” St. 
Matthew’s Choir, and the Woman’s Club 
Chorus, of which Flora Williams is con- 
ductor, assisted in the program. Mo- 
zart’s “Festival Te Deum” was sung by 
the two choirs, and St. Matthew’s Choir 
also appeared in the anthem “Fierce was 
the Wild Billow.” John O’Connor, tenor, 
and David Crawford, bass, sang a duet. 





Nashville Acclaims Frieda Hempel 


NASHVILLE, TENN., April 17.—Not 
many singers have received in Nashville 
the ovation given to Frieda Hempel at 
her concert at Ryman Auditorium on 
March 27. Radiant in her Jenny Lind 
costume, the singer pleased by her charm 
of manner as well as by her singing. 
Her legato phrasing was admirable and 
her thrill marvelous. “Casta Diva” from 
“‘Norma,” Schubert’s “Trout” and “Ave 
Maria,” and Schumann’s “Nut-Tree” 
showed Madame Hempel at her best. 
She gave several encores of the “Annie 
Laurie” type, and even sang “Dixie” 
twice. Coenraad V. Bos played a Chopin 
“Romance” and the G Flat Valse with 
such skill that he was recalled to give 
two encores. Louis P. Fritze has a mel- 
low flute tone, and in Godard’s Allegretto 
and Beethoven’s Minuet in G he was also 
encored. ALVIN S. WIGGERS. 


Cuico, CAL.—The Chico Musical Club 
presented Florence Macbeth in recital as 
the last event of the season. George 
Roberts, pianist, assisted. 





YORK Y. M. C. A. INITIATES 
CHORAL MUSIC CAMPAIGN 


Doubles Membership of Its Chorus by 
Policy of Encouragement, and 
Adops Prize “Yell” 


York, Pa., April 19.—The Y. M. C. A. 
Chorus, one of the two largest choral 
bodies in York, has doubled its member- 
ship, a total of eighty-five vocalists being 
enrolled at the first meeting under a 
new policy of encouragement of singing. 
An effort will be made to have 100 voices 
take part in the concerts of next fall and 
winter. Urban H. Hershey, director of 
music at Lebanon Valley College, is the 
leader. 

Membership in the Y. M. C. A. has 
been made no longer obligatory upon 
members of the chorus. An invitation 
was extended by the membership of the 
chorus to all men interested in music to 
meet in the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium, and 
at this meeting, attended by a number of 
men from other towns, games were played 
under the direction of the physical di- 
rector. A prize of five dollars, offered 
to the one composing the best “yell” for 
the organization, was won by Robert 
Bintzer, a member of the chorus. 
Chauncey D. Bond, superintendent of 
the plant of the Weaver Piano Co., Inc., 
was chairman of the committee making 
the award, which also included Beitzel 
Brillinger and Robert Fluhrer. Several 
numbers were sung by the chorus, under 
Mr. Hershey’s leadership. 








ORGANISTS IN MUSIC WEEK 





Concerts Will Be Feature of New York’s 
Celebrations 


Among the important features of Mu- 
sic Week in New York, from April 30 to 
May 6, will be an “Organ Festival” of 
six concerts, one each afternoon. Pro- 
grams will be given on the new organ 
of the Wanamaker Auditorium. The list 


of artists includes Charles Courboin, 
who has just completed a notable series 
in the Wanamaker Auditorium; John 
Doane, organist of the Church of the In- 
carnation, and Richard Keys Biggs, or- 
ganist of the Church of the Queen of 
All Saints. As in the case of the other 
events of Music Week, no admission will 
be charged. The series will be under 
the auspices of the National Association 
of Organists, associated with the Catho- 
lic Guild of Organists, .the Society of 
Theater Organists and the Evening 
Mail Music Club. 

A summary of the events arranged for 
Music Week to date shows that more 
than 2,000 concerts and recitals are 
definitely scheduled within the area cov- 
ered by the five city boroughs, and in 
suburbs within a radius of thirty-five 
miles. John D. Rockefeller has con- 
tributed toward the expense of arrang- 
ing a huge singing chorus of Sunday 
School children on the opening Sunday 
of the week in Central Park. The Navy 
Band will play on the same occasion. The 
New York State Federation of Hebrew 
Sisterhoods has arranged a special pro- 
gram of ancient Hebrew music for the 
afternoon of May 4. 





BANGOR SERIES ENDS 


Symphony Gives Last of Young People’s 
Concerts 


BANGOR, ME., April 15.—With James 
D. Maxwell, ‘cellist, as ‘soloist, the 
Bangor Symphony, conducted by Adel- 


bert Wells Sprague, gave its fifth and 
last Young People’s concert on April 12, 
bringing to a brilliant close its twenty- 
sixth season. 

Opening the program with Schubert’s 
“Rosamunde” Overture, the Andante 
con Moto from the Symphony in C was 
also given, in commemoration of the 
125th anniversary of the composer’s 
birth. In strong contrast, the Rameau- 
Mottl ballet suite, the Minuet from 
“Platée,” and the Musette and Tam- 
bourin from “Fétes d’Hébé.” 

Mr. Maxwell in Schumann’s “Trau- 
merei” accompanied by the string choirs 
won an ovation and had to give an en- 
core. A movement from Brahms’ Second 
Symphony, Grainger’s “Mock Morris 
Dance,” two excerpts from “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” and Ilyinsky’s “Orgy 
of the Spirits” brought the excellent pro- 
gram to a close. 

The remarkable educational value of 
these concerts for children cannot be 
overestimated. A most responsive audi- 
ence applauded the admirable readings. 

JUNE L. BRIGHT. 





YOUNGSTOWN HEARS 
SYMPHONY IN DEBUT 


Amateur Forces Play Under 
Warner—Leading Artists 
Visit City 


By Walter E. Koons 





YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, April 15.—Mu 
events, numerous throughout the seas: 
do not seem to be on the wane here. 1), 
Youngstown Symphony made its déh. 
recently, conducted by Harry Warn: 
This is a body of forty-five amateu: 
who have organized solely for the ple: 
rue of playing. The readings of Haydn's 
Second Symphony and Luigini’s “Bal|, 
Egyptien” reflected much credit on play- 
ers and conductor. Benjamin Wolfe, \ 
linist, gave a commendable interpretation 
of the Bruch Concerto with Thomas H 
Webber, pianist. Lenore McVey and 
Mrs. Mary Dignan, sopranos, also ap- 
peared with good effect. Mrs. Leo Collier 
was their accompanist. 

Anna Pavlowa and her Russian Ballet 
gave a delightful performance at the 
Park Theater in a recent return visit to 
this city. 

Theo Karle gave the last recital on 
the Concert Course and made an adm: 
able impression. His program was we'| 
selected and his singing, especially in 
his Russian numbers, won sincere ap- 
plause. Thomas George was his accom- 
panist. 

Pasquale Tallarico gave an all-Ameri- 
can program for the seventh of his eight 
lecture-recitals at Ursaline Hall. He 
played with his accustomed musician- 
ship. 

Royal Dadmun made a splendid im- 
pression before the Monday Musical 
Club, April 3, giving some of the most 
artistic singing heard here this season 
Marian Sims was his accompanist. 

John Philip Sousa and his band at- 
tracted large audiences to the Park 
Theater when they gave matinée and 
evening concerts. Several soloists ap 
peared in each program. 

The Monday Musicale Club heard an 
operatic program recently. Excerpts 
from “Tannhauser” and “Faust” were 
sung by the Monday Musical Oratorio 
Society, conducted by Mrs. F. B. Horn, 
and arias and ensemble numbers were 
presented by Mrs. James Watkins, F. 
Leonard Percival, Mrs. May Cover 
Watts, Jessie Sweetwood, Leon Alten- 
derfer, Vinton Goodridge and Willian 
Williams. Kathryn Guarnieri Warren 
sang a group of solos. Gertrude Me- 
Cartney and Thomas Webber were ac- 
companists. 

The Masonic Glee Club gave its annua! 
concert at South High School recently 
and won a cordial reception. Dr. Ww. D 
Evans conducted: 





Northern Ohio University Announces 
Song Contest 


LIMA, OHI0, April 16.—Details of th: 
annual song contest to be conducted by 
Northern Ohio University at Ada, 0! 
Lima’s northern border, show that two 
prizes will be offered—the first $25, and 
the second $20—for songs of which 
both words and music are by the one 
author. The contest will close on May | 

H. E. HALL. 





More Than $2,000 in Music Prizes for 
Utica Eisteddfod 
Utica, N. Y., April 15.—Prizes 
$2,700 for music alone will be dis 
tributed at Utica’s next Eisteddfod, 


cording to the Cymeigyddion Society, un- 
der whose auspices the annual festiva! 
will be held. ARTHUR E, PFLANZ 





Mrs. Righter to Appear with Falk 


RICHMOND, VA., April 15.—The con- 
cert in which May Marshall Righter, » 
prano, is to appear here on May 16 is t 
be a joint recital with Jules Falk, violi! 
ist. Mrs. Righter will afterward lea 
for central New York for six dates. 





CoLuMBus, On10, April 17.—The fil 
radio concert for the public of this cit 
was held recently at the Morehous 
Martens Music Rooms. The chief num- 
bers on the program were given by Me! 
Alcock at Dayton, and a pianist in Pitt 
burgh. 
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Mrs. Arthur Bradley, Ohio Federation: 
Head, Promotes Cleveland’s Progress 
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As Writer on Musical Topics, 
She Aids Known and Un- 
known Artists—Took Im- 
portant Share in the Pro- 
duction of the Ohio Music 
Club’s “Bulletin”’—One of 
Cleveland’s Leading Con- 
cert-goers 


LEVELAND, OHIO, April 18.—One 

of the most active leaders in musical 
events in Cleveland is Mrs. Arthur 
Bradley, president of the Ohio Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, first vice-president 
of the Cleveland Fortnightly Musical 
Club, and extension secretary and editor 
of the Bulletin of that club. Under the 
name of Alice Bradley, she writes the 
music column for Cleveland Topics, a 
weekly paper. Few are the concerts 
given in Cleveland at which Mrs. Brad- 
ley is not present. If it is a children’s 
concert, she goes because of her work 
with the Federation. If it is an ama- 
teurs’ program, she attends because 
there are sure to be two or three of the 
aspiring young people in whom she is 
especially interested. If it is a formal 
symphony program, she is there because 
she loves music. Her weekly music col- 
umn is written in a kindly spirit that 
is seldom a derogatory one, and she finds 


room for all news about legitimate mu- 
sicians, whether they are well known to 
the public or not. 

A fine piece of work in which Mrs. 
Bradley had a large share is the 1922 
Bulletin of the Ohio Federation of Music 
Clubs. This directory of the State’s mu- 
sical life was recently issued, and must 
prove invaluable to countless musicians 
in the State. A list of the active mem- 





Photo by Bachrach 


Mrs. Arthur Bradley, a Leading Figure in 
Cleveland’s Musical Activities 


bers of each of the seventy-eight fed- 
erated music clubs is given, with a pub- 
lishers’ list of Ohio compositions. All 
Ohio cities having federated clubs are 
recorded, with the names of the officers 
and a summary of the aims of the clubs. 
At present Mrs. Bradley is giving 
much of her time to preparations for 
the contest for young professional mu- 
sicians, to be held at Denison Univer- 
sity, Granville, Ohio, on May 16 and 17, 
under the direction of the Federation 
and the Ohio Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. G. G. I. 





CLEVELANDERS END POPULAR CONCERTS 





Record Audience Hears Soko- 
loff Complete Series — 
Local Artists Heard 


By Grace Goulder Izant 
CLEVELAND, April 17.—The largest 
audience that has heard the Cleveland 


Orchestra this season attended the final 
popular symphony concert on April 10, 
filling Masonic Hall to capacity. Con- 
ductor Sokoloff presented an all-Wagner 
program, the second one this season. 
Lila Robeson of the Metropolitan Opera, 
and a Clevelander, was the soloist, win- 
ning warmly cordial applause and fre- 
quent recalls by her fine interpretations. 

The Prelude to “Lohengrin” opened 
the program. Other numbers included 
the “Ride of the Valkyries,” the “Rhine 
Journey,” the Overture to ‘“Tannhauser” 
and the Prelude to Act III of “Lohen- 
grin.” 

Former Secretary of War Newton D. 


Baker addressed the audience, comment- 
ing on what he said was Mr. Sokoloff’s 
frequent assertion that the success of a 
concert depends as much on the audi- 
ence’s receptivity as on the players’ per- 
formance. This concert, said Mr. Baker, 
must be judged a success from such a 
standard. 

At St. Paul’s Episcopal Church on 
April 10 the Passion music from Gounod’s 
“The Redemption” was sung, with George 
G. Emerson, choirmaster, at the organ. 

A recently formed musical organiza- 
tion, the Orpheus Male Choir, made up 
of twenty-two voices, gave a program on 
April 10 at the Woman’s Club. Charles 
W. Dawe is the conductor and James 
Phillips, bass, soloist. 

The Glee Club of Laurel School, a 
Cleveland preparatory school, gave a con- 
cert at the Cleveland Museum of Art on 
April 8, free to the public. Mary 
Sanders was the director. 

Maude Thayer, member of the Cleve- 
land Women Music Teachers’ Club, has 
given up private teaching and is giving 


a course in music theory at the Cleve- 
land School of Education, where public 
school teachers are trained. 

At the meeting on April 12 of the 
Lecture Recital Club at the home of 
Clara Blandin, the program was given 
by Alice E. Crane, pianist; Alice McCul- 
lough, contralto, and Mrs. Walter P. 
Rice, accompanist. 

Herman Rose, a young Cleveland vio- 
linist, and pupil of Charles Rychlik, has 
played recently in Marion, Ohio; Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

At a recent luncheon meeting of the 
Cleveland Fortnightly Musical Club in- 
formal reports on the year’s work were 
made. Talks on present day methods of 
teaching were given by Mrs. Edward 


Miller of the Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music, Oberlin, Ohio, and by Will Ear- 
hart, supervisor of music in the Pitts- 
burgh public schools. The National 
Federation of Music Clubs was repre- 
sented by Mrs. F. A. Seiberling of 
Akron. Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, man- 
ager of the Fortnightly Club’s public 
concerts, and Adella Prentiss Hughes of 
the Cleveland Orchestra, spoke on their 
work. 

Mrs. David Teachout was hostess to 
the Women’s Hiram Club of Cleveland 
on April 8, when the Hiram College’s 
Girls’ Glee Club gave a program as- 
sisted by Mrs. Claudia Page Smith, vio- 
linist, and Elias A. Bredin, head of the 
college music department, spoke. 





Two-Day Round of Music Opens 
$6,500,000 Hall in Cleveland 
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port them, an audience of more than 
12,000 on Saturday evening sang “The 
Star-Spangled Banner,” as an opening 
number, under the leadership of Nikolai 
Sokoloff. On the stage with the orches- 
tra were two of the city’s leading choral 
societies—the Singers’ Club and the 
Harmonic Club. With Edwin Arthur 
Kraft, organist of Trinity Episcopal 
Cathedral, conducting the Singers’ Club, 
a male chorus sang several numbers dur- 
ing the evening’s program. The Har- 
monic Club, J. Powell Jones, conductor, 
also presented a program. 

Twice yesterday, in the afternoon and 
evening, the orchestra was heard ‘in 
programs which brought thousands of 
Clevelanders to the new auditorium. It 
is estimated that during the two days 
approximately 40,000 persons visited the 
building. 

The auditorium has been many years 
in the building, and even now is but 90 
per cent complete. The hall proper, 
however, is far enough advanced to per- 
mit its use for conventions, exhibitions, 
entertainments and other events. In the 
progress of the building many obstruct- 
ing influences had to be overcome. Dur- 
ing the war all operations were sus- 
pended, but today the auditorium stands 
as a monument to the industry of the 
city and to those persevering minds who 
have brought it to its present stage. 

Features of the building and its ap- 
pointments include a $100,000 organ 
with 13,000 pipes; what is stated to be 
the largest motion picture projection 
outfit in the world, located in the bal- 
cony and 400 feet from the stage; a 
23-ton curtain costing $51,536, and un- 
usual systems of ventilation and indirect 
illumination. The seating capacity is for 
12,370 persons. 

The organ was not ready for use at 
the dedication exercises as the makers 
had been unable to complete tuning. It 


is expected, however, that work upon 
the instrument will be completed in the 
near future, and Clevelanders will then 
be called together to celebrate another 
event. 

Few things connected with the dedi- 
cation of the auditorium were more no- 
table than the support given by many 
of the city’s leading professional musi- 
cians. The Police Department Band, 
conducted by Lieut. Charles Woodhill, 
and the Firemen’s Band, Chief J. E. 
Granger, conductor; the United German 
Singing Societies, J. Arthur Nusser, 
conductor, and the 112th Engineers’ 
Military Band, Lieut. William Parsons, 
conductor, figured in the proceedings. 
The Cleveland Orchestra was augmented 
by volunteer services of Cleveland mu- 
sicians through the courtesy of Local 
No. 4 of the American Federation of 
Musicians, Henry Pfizenmayer, presi- 
dent. 

Among those who assisted in the dedi- 
catory programs were James H. Rogers, 
veteran critic of the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, organist and composer, and some 
of whose compositions were used by solo- 
ists and choral societies in one or more 
of the programs; Vincent H. Percy, or- 
ganist of the Euclid Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church; Lila Robeson, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, and Fran- 
cis H. Sadlier, president of the Cleve- 
land Opera Company. The city also 
drew upon four of its most talented 
accompanists, Mrs. Harry Goodbread, 
Mrs. J. Powell Jones, Beatrice Mullen 
and Gladys Mae Parsons. 

Ivan Franschski, conductor of the 
Cleveland Hotel Orchestra; Walter Lo- 
gan, a member of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, and conductor of the Hollenden 
Hotel Orchestra, and Andrew Green, di- 
rector of Keith’s Hippodrome Orchestra, 
were prominent among those present. Al] 
helped to augment the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. 





H. R. Pratt Appointed Musical Director 
at Lake Placid 

HARTFORD, CONN., April 16.—Harry 
Rogers Pratt, organist and composer, 
has been appointed by the New York 
State Board of Regents to fill the posi- 
tion of musical director of the Lake 
Placid Foundation, a post created re- 
cently to spur the development of musi- 
cal life there. Mr. Pratt’s work will 
include the organization of a chorus of 


several hundred voices and the estab- 
lishment of an orchestra. The Founda- 
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tion was established recently with a 
New York State charter and the de- 
clared aim of following the work done 
by the Litchfield Choral Union and at 
the annual Norfolk Festivals. Mr. Pratt 
studied with George W. Chadwick, di- 
rector of the New England Conserva- 
tory and for many years was associated 
with the musical life of New York. He 
has been organist at the Fourth Con- 
gregational Church here for some time 
past. 


Give Cantata at Locust Valley, L. L 

Locust VALLEY, L. I., April 15.—The 
Glee Club of the Friends’ Academy, as- 
sisted by the Boys’ Chorus, gave its third 
annual concert in the Metinecock Neigh- 
borhood House recently under the lead- 
ership of Badrig Vartan Guevchenian. 
Part-songs by Verdi, Grieg, Offenbach, 
Barratt, de Capua and Molloy, were 
sung by the combined choruses, and the 
cantata, “The Gipsy Queen” was given 
by the Aeolian Glee Club in costume. 
Solos were sung by Pamela Simpson, 
Mary Lee Weir, Vera Ashworth, Eileen 
Cornell, Marie Tresca. Marion Van 
Cott, pianist, was heard in a solo and 
Marie Liggett gave a solo dance. Mrs. 
Guevchenian was an excellent accom- 
panist. 


Dicie Howell Sings at Normal School 

Lock HAVEN, CONN., April 15.—A 
group of oratorio arias opened the pro- 
gram of Dicie Howell’s recital at the 
Normal School here. These numbers by 
Handel, Bach and Mozart, tested the 
pure quality of the _soprano’s tones. 
French, Italian and English songs re- 
inforced the impression which she made 
in this initial group. 
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Rosa Raisa Sings to 20,000 Persons 
in San Francisco’s Principal Street 
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San Franciscans Listening to the Singing of Rosa Raisa, Soprano of the Chicago Opera 
Aséociation, at One of the Busiest Corners of Market Street 


AN FRANCISCO, April 14.— Rosa 

Raisa, soprano, of the Chicago 
Opera Association, sang in_ the 
open air to a crowd estimated at 
20,000 persons near Lotta’s Foun- 
tain in Market Street, the principal 
thoroughfare of the city, on March 29, 
and thus repeated her success when she 


sang in this city at a similar concert last 
year. Mme. Raisa’s voice carried well, 
and the sight of the vast crowd which 
completely stopped the street traffic, was 
inspiring. The singer gave an aria from 


“Tosca,” and, as an encore piece, “I Love 
You, California.” The applause was so 
prolonged, however, that she had to sing 
again, and this time she chose another 
excerpt from “Tosca.” Flowers were pre- 
sented in such profusion that the plat- 
form was banked high with these trib- 


utes. Mayor James Rolph, Jr., intro- 
duced the singer. Aldo Franuchetti 
played Mme. Raisa’s accompaniments. 


Twenty-one years ago Luisa Tetrazzini 
sang at the same spot to many thousands, 
and thus, it is said, inaugurated the cus- 
tom of singing at one of the busiest cor- 
ners of San Francisco. 





SEATTLE MUSICIANS 
DRAMATIZE ‘‘ELTJ AH” 


Community Event Draws 
Large Audiences—Hear 
Braslau in Recital 


By David Scheetz Craig 

SEATTLE, WASH., April 15.— Musical 
activities of the past week were some- 
what overshadowed by the series of five 
performances of a dramatized version of 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” on April 4, 5, 6 
and 7, promoted by the 1925 committee 
of the Knights Templars, Joseph L. 
Greenwell, chairman. A chorus of 300 
voices, accompanied by an orchestra of 
fifty pieces, conducted by Claude Madden, 
and the large cast used in dramatizing 
the story under the direction of Mont- 
gomery Lynch, made a profound impres- 
sion on audiences that practically filled 
the entire arena for the five nights. The 
tonal volume of the chorus provided mag- 
nificent effects. 

Two sets of soloists were used, each 
appearing on alternating nights. Mar- 
garet Moss Hamion, soprano; Mrs. Ro- 
meyn Jansen, contralto; Mrs. Jay 
Thatcher, soprano; Magnus Peterson, 
tenor, and Dr. Louis H. Maxson, bari- 
tone, were soloists on the first evening, 
while the other set of soloists were 
Frances W. McBride, soprano; Constance 
Horn, contralto; A. A. Owen, tenor, and 
Frank Tiffany, baritone. These were all 
local artists, and in general their work 
was acceptable. The production was a 
community event. Arville Belstad was of- 
ficial. accompanist. 

Sophie Braslau, contralto, appeared at 
Meaney Hall, April 3, under the auspices 
of the Women’s League of the University 
of Washington. With opulence of voice 
and dramatic instinct, he gave an enjoy- 
able program, assisted by Ethel Cave- 
Cole. She was recalled for numerous en- 
cores. 








RICHMOND, IND.—Dr. W. G. Huffman, 
Cassius Benson and Mary Gilmer, Negro 
musicians of this city, arranged a con- 
cert recently for the benefit of the Mary 
E. Thomas Home. A substantial sum 
was raised for the institution. 


GALLI-CURCI SINGS 
IN PORTLAND, ORE. 


Braslau Heard with Denton 
Foreces—Chamber Music 


Series Closes 


By Irene Campbell 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 15.—Amelita 
Galli-Curci sang to an audience esti- 
mated at 6500 persons at the Municipal 
Auditorium on March 30, and was re- 
peatedly recalled in a program which in- 
cluded French, English and Italian 
songs. The “Shadow” Song from “Dino- 





rah,” Bishop’s “Echo” Song and Arditi’s © 


“Tl Bacio” were among her numbers. 
Homer Samuels, pianist, and Manuel 
Berenguer, flautist, shared in the success 
of the concert, which was under the man- 
agement of Steers-Coman. 

The Portland Symphony, Carl Denton, 
conductor, presented its fifth concert of 
the season on March 29 at the Heilig 
Theater, with Sophie Braslau, contralto, 
as soloist. The program opened with 
Schubert’s Symphony, No. 7, in C, which 
was played with a fine sense of musical 
values. Other orchestral numbers were 
the “Dance of the Nymphs and Satyrs” 
by Georges Schumann and “Finlandia” 
by Sibelius. Miss Braslau sang dra- 
matically an aria from Wagner’s 
“Rienzi,” “The Classicist” and “Pain,” 
two Russian’ songs by Moussorgsky, and 
“Human Life” by Gustav Mahler. Among 
extra songs given by Miss Braslau, with 
piano accompaniments by Mrs. Ethel 
Cave Cole, were the Brindisi from “Lu- 
crezia Borgia,” and the traditional He- 
brew melody “Eili Eili.” Miss Braslau’s 
northwest tour is under the management 
of Steers-Coman. Pupils from the Clin- 
ton Kelly, George Hosford, Kennedy, 
Portsmouth, Rose City Park, Sitton, Ver- 
non, Williams and Woodlawn schools 
were guests of the orchestra at their 
final rehearsal. 

The final concert of the series of the 
Pipes-Konrad-Hutchinson Chamber Mu- 
sic Trio was given at the Hotel Mult- 
nomah on April 3. The Saint-Saéns 
Trio in E Minor and the Trio in B Flat, 
Op. 29, by Vincent d’Indy, were delight- 
fully given and well received by a large 
audience of real music-lovers. This 


group of chamber music players includes 
Susie Fennell Pipes, violinist of the 
Ellison-White Conservatory; Ferdinand 
Konrod, ‘cellist, and J. Hutchinson, 
pianist. 

Henriette Michaelson, Russian pianist, 
gave the second concert of her series 
of Three Evenings with Beethoven, in 
the Art Museum on March 31, and, play- 
ing in a clear, brilliant and forceful man- 
ner, presented to a large audience three 
sonatas of the Middle Period, D Minor, 
Op. 31, No. 2; C, Op. 53 (the “Wald- 
stein”), and the F Minor, Op. 57 (the 
“Appassionata’”’). Miss’ Michaelson 
played as an extra number the Menuetto 
and Scherzo from the E Flat Sonata. 

The Portland Elwyn Concert Bureau 
will direct the tour of William Wade 
Hinshaw’s “Cosi Fan Tutte’ Company 
in the South-Western and Western 
States, including Oregon, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and also the western half of 
Canada. 





LONG BEACH, CAL., HEARS 
ROTHWELL FORCES AGAIN 





Cecil Fanning Soloist with Symphony— 
Hear Alfred Mirovitch—Form 
Opera Study Club 


LONG BEACH, CAL. April 19.—The 
concert given by the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony, William Henry Rothwell, con- 
ductor, at the Municipal Auditorium on 
March 29, was the outstanding event of 
the month. The engagement was the 
second to be fulfilled this season, under 
the local management of William Conrad 
Mills. Glazounoff’s Symphony No. 4, in 
E Flat, was given a fine reading: Men- 
delssohn’s “Spinnin Song”; Saint- 
Saéns’ “Marche Militaire” and Schu- 
mann’s “Tréiumerei” were also on the 
program. The final number was the 
Tchaikovsky Overture “1812,” the per- 
formance of which fairly brought the 
audience to its feet. Cecil Fanning, 
baritone, the soloist, also appeared here 
for the second time this season. His de- 
livery of the “Pilgrim Song” by Tchai- 
kovsky was well received. 

Alfred Mirovitch, Russian pianist, 
was presented in recital recently under 
the auspices of the Southern California 
Piano Company. A large audience ex- 
pressed appreciation of the program. 

An organization for the fostering of 
operatic performances, the Opera Study 
Club, comprising members of De Lara 
Grand Opera Company of this city, has 
recently been organized. The officers 
are Albert E. Kennedy, president; 
Laurence Millerd, vice-president; May 
Smith, secretary; Ida May Melton, 
treasurer, and Daisy Ott, librarian. The 
club gave a benefit concert on March 23. 

Paul Sauer, pianist and pupil of Olga 
Steeb; Luz Munoz, soprano; Florence S. 
Jones, violinist; Marjorie Maughlin, 
danseuse, and Walter C. Humphries, 
baritone, were heard on the program. 
Manuel S. De Lara and Fennell Lor- 
raine were the accompanists. 

The formal program opening of the 
Long Beach School of Music and Fine 
Arts was given in the auditorium of the 
school on March 31. The program, with 
one exception, was given by members of 
the faculty. The “Improvisation” from 
the sonata for piano and violin of Rich- 
ard Strauss was played by .Florence 
Saunders Jones, head of the violin de- 
partment, and Fennel Lorraine, head of 
the piano department. Mrs. Jones also 
played a movement from the “Concerto 
Romantique” by Godard, and a Hun- 
garian Dance by Haesche, with Miss 
Lorraine at the piano. Grieg’s Piano 
Concerto in A Minor was played by Zulu 
Zeigler at the first piano and Fennel Lor- 
raine at the second. Maureen de Can- 
tellon, lyric soprano, and pupil of Wini- 
fred Lucia Fisher, sang the “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust,” and numbers by 
Rabey, Spross and John Prindle Scott, 
with Miss Lorraine as accompanist. All 
the performers showed good musician- 
ship. Other members of the faculty are: 
Manuel S. De Lara, Maude V. Wells, F. 
C. Greissinger and G. H. Tyler. 

The Woman’s Music Study Club held 
a meeting at the Virginia Country Club 
recently. The program was given by 
Minnie O’Neil, who played “The Lark” 
by Balakireff and MacDowell’s Concert 
Etude artistically. 

Sara Jane Simmons, dramatic _so- 
prano, gave fine interpretations of num- 
bers by Clark and Leoncavallo. Hazel 
P. Humphries sang songs by Edon and 
other composers. Mrs. Allen P. Chase 
and Louise Shaw, violinist, played Titl’s 
“Serenade” and a Moszkowski Spanish 
Dance. The. accompanists were Mrs. 
McKinley, Helen Brown and Cora Ras- 
mussen. Mrs. O. G. Hinshaw. reader, 
was also heard. Mrs. A. M. GRiGcs. 
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GANZ’S FORCES IN 
HOUSTON PROGRAM 


Namara Assists Orchestra :s 
Soloist — Gluck and 
Zimbalist Heard 


By Ellen D. MacCorquodale 


Houston, TEx., April 15.—The concert 
of the St. Louis Symphony on March 3) 
in the City Auditorium here, is consid 
ered the highest artistic achievement 
Houston’s music season. The audien 
estimated to number 3000 persons, wa 


especially pleased with Rudolph Ganz’ 
selection of Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Syn 
phony and Debussy’s “L’Aprés-Midi d'un 
Faune,” as these had not been heard 
here for years. The “Freischiitz” Over- 
ture and Liszt’s “Les Préludes” were a!so 
played. 

The applause brought Mr. Ganz back 
to the stage many times, and he finall; 
called the members of the orchestra 
their feet to share in this reception. The 
audience liked his personality, his unpre 
tentious manner, the sincerity of | 
work, the scholarly readings of his 
scores, and his good taste. The work of 
the orchestra was characterized by good 
balance and precision of ensemble. 

Marguerite Namara, soloist with the 
orchestra, impressed the audience by the 
artistic delivery of her songs and her 
clear and ringing tones, which seemed 
especially warm and colorful in the lower 
register. She also showed strong dra- 
matic talent. 

The orchestra’s spring tour is under 
the direction of Arthur J. Gaines. Edna 
W. Saunders was the local manager of 
the Houston concert. From Houston the 
orchestra went to Port Arthur, Texas, 
where two performances were given un- 
der the management of A. M. Culpepper, 
music supervisor of the Port Arthur 
schools. 

Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist ap- 
peared in recital on March 20, to an audi- 
ence estimated at 3800 persons. Mme 
Gluck was recalled again and again, and 
her warm personality, as much as her 
singing, delighted the many loyal ad- 
mirers of the singer who had come to 
hear her. Mr. Zimbalist, who came for 
the first time in several years, was given 
ovations such as are seldom accorded an 
artist here. The violinist was heard in 
the Vieuxtemps Concerto in D Minor, 
Wilhelmj’s adaptation of the “Prize 
Song” from the ‘“Mastersingers,” and 
other numbers, and Mme. Gluck’s pro- 
gram included “My Mother Bids Me 
Bind My Hair,” Mozart’s “Warning,” 
and several other songs. There were 
several encores. Eleanor Scheib and 
Harry Kaufman were the accompanists 
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SAN DIEGO HEARS VISITORS 





Galli-Curci and Godowsky Provide Chief 
Events 


SAN Dieco, CAL., April 17.—Amelita 
Galli-Curci was heard in recital, under 
the auspices of the Amphion Club at 
Spreckles Theater on April 7. The hall 
was crowded from stage to top galler) 


and fully 600 were seated on the stage 
Mme. Galli-Curci sang beautifully, and 
the applause was no less than an ovation. 
Her most splendid work was in the “Mad 
Scene” from “Lucia,” which she gave as 
a closing number to a long program. 
The artist was assisted by Manuel 
Berenger, flautist, and Homer Samue's, 
accompanist. . 
Leopold Godowsky, pianist, was hear 
at the same theater in a most interesting 
program on April 8. The artist h 
his audience absorbed the entire evening 
Prolonged applause was given after eac! 
number, and there were many encores 
The artist excelled in his Chopin num- 
bers. Mrs. Marie Kempley, sopra! 
Mrs. Louis Bangert, organist; Mrs 
Maurice Hesse, composer-pianist, 4!° 
Merrill Baldwin, ’cellist, were heard 
concert at the First Congregatio 
Church recently. Several works by M 
Hesse were included in the program. 
WILLIAM FREDERICKS REYER 





Lyric-Coloratura Soprano 


OPERA — CONCERTS 


Address: 
329 West Sith St., New York 
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Vocal Teacher, Leaving New 
York to Join Chicago Mu- 
sical College, Says East Has 
Less Serious Students — 
Why Musical Colleges are 
the Logical Teaching Cen- 
ters of This Country—Vo- 
cal Exercises as the Chief 
Concern of the Teacher 


ESTINY has apparently decreed that 
the artistic career of Dr. Fery Lulek, 
the vocal teacher, is to be pursued in the 
West. He has been three years in New 
York, but will go shortly to Chicago to 
join the staff of the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, where he is to remain five years. 
The first seven years of the ten he has 
been in this country were spent as head 
of the vocal department of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory. 

The call of the West seems a very defi- 
nite one to this musician, for he believes 
that America’s greatest musical poten- 
tialities are there. 


“Undoubtedly Chicago is the musical 
center of this country,” he said, in ex- 
plaining his point of view. “Its acces- 
sibility and geographical situation alone 
would make it the Mecca for musicians. 
Furthermore, I consider it a privilege to 
be connected with what is probably the 
largest conservatory in the world, for I 
doubt if any other music school has an 
enrolment of 5500 students. 

“I have often been asked why, after 
having taught independently, I wish to 
return to teach in a college. I believe 
that in America, at least, it is the logical 
way, especially in the Western colleges. 
Pupils coming to the East, for instance, 
have the tendency of being flighty. They 
will remain with a teacher a year or so, 
fitting from one instructor to another. 
In New York the teacher never has the 

a certainty that he will have his students 
for several years, so that he can begin 
work with them from the foundation up. 
The pupils who come to New York often 
are more interested in the other attrac- 
tions of this city than in their work. 
You find more seriousness among stu- 
dents in the West. Then, of course, in 
a college you are fairly certain that you 
will have pupils under your charge for 
the course of several years. Besides this, 
the students at a college are taking up 
ither studies to make them better mu- 
sicians as well as vocalists, and the voice 
instructor has the added advantage of 
working with pupils who have a notion 
of the other fields of music. This is the 
great failing of the independent students 
who frequently have little cultivation out- 
side their vocalism. 


Need of Vocal Exercise 


“It is necessary that the teacher be 
tertain of the seriousness of the pupils, 
for the study of voice placement is the 
most important in music, and should oc- 
tupy the student for a long time. Teach- 
‘rs must not spoil the student by giving 
im songs too soon. There should be a 
Zreat deal of vocal exercises before songs 
are even thought of, and only when suc- 
fess in voice placement is developed 
should the student be given songs. If 
this principle were more rigidly adhered 
‘, singers would not be returning to 
their teachers to study again, after five 
six years of concert work. The reason 
they have to do this is that they have 
‘started their song work too soon. It is 
‘ke a person attempting to read before 
‘aving learned his alphabet thoroughly. 
My own Italian teacher made me confine 
nyself to vocal exercises for three and 
‘half years. That is why my voice is in 
‘ good shape as when I was younger. 
tis is why the old Italian singers could 
gf at such an advanced age. The years 
in vocal exercising are returned 
4 multiplied in added years of artistic 


r. Lulek then turned his attention to 
ubject of how students should get 
r experience. “Often the subject is 
ught up to me as to whether I ap- 
- of the light opera stage for my pu- 
From an artistic standpoint, my 
r would not be an unqualified af- 
tive. But from a practical view- 
. I sav, yes, because it is the only 
“hey making field for the student. Of 




















America’s Musical Mecca in West, Says Dr. Lulek 
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Dr. Fery Lulek, Vocal Teacher of New York, Who Is Joining the Faculty of the Chicago 
Musical College 


course, grand opera is the ideal thing, 
but in this country with our limited op- 
eratic opportunities it is almost a miracle 
if an artist reaches the grand operatic 
stage. 

“Notwithstanding this, I believe firmly 
that students shoud remain in this coun- 
try and study. Practically all the great 
teachers and musicians are here.” 

Besides his classes in vocal training 


and coaching, Dr. Lulek will give special 
courses in Schubert, Brahms and Schu- 
mann. Brahms’ songs are espeically fa- 
vored by him, as he learned many of 
their interpretations through the compos- 
er himself, and a year before Brahms’ 
death at the home of his friend, Dr. 
Hornpostel, Dr. Lulek sank for him his 
“Ernste Gesange.” Dr. Lulek will do as 
much concert work as his teaching allows. 





LOS ANGELES HEARS 


Micelli Conducts Performance 
of His New Work—Visit 


of Chicagoans 
By W. F. Gates 


Los ANGELES, April 15.—A new opera, 
“Alma Latina,” was performed for the 
first time in this country at the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium last week. The 
music is by Guiseppe Micelli, who con- 
ducted the performances. The story re- 
lates to the theft of military papers, 
a crime of which the hero is accused. His 
name is cleared when the missing papers 
are found by the girl with whom he is 
in love, but this task is so formidable 


that she dies upon completing it. 

The opera has the virtue of brevity, 
and the music is well constructed; it 
leans toward Verdi or Giordano rather 
than Wagner and Debussy. It is pleas- 
ing in style, and quite melodic, and 
made a great success with the audiences, 
which largely were recruited from the 
Spanish and Italian colonies of Los An- 
geles. The leading réles were sung by 
Miguel Laris, Emelia Leovalli, Luz 
Munoz, Elena de la Llata and S. Rea. 
Before the performance a general mu- 
sical program was given. 

The visit of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation has been a great event of this 
week. “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” “The 
Jewels of the Madonna,” “Thais,” “Ro- 
meo and Juliet,” “Louise,” “Tannhauser” 
“Salome” were the operas performed, 
and for the first and last of these the 
houses were sold out. In “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re,” with which the season opened 
at the Philharmonic Auditorium on April 
10, Mary Garden and Lucien Muratore 
were acclaimed in the leading réles, and 
Georges Baklanoff and Virglio Lazzari 
were also prominently successful. 

L./ E. Behymer, manager of the sea- 
son, states that the deficit on the Chi- 
cago opera season here is less than 
$1,000. The cost was $90,000, and the 
receipts came to $15,000 each for the 





PREMIERE OF OPERA 


three operas in which Mary Garden ap- 
peared—“L’Amore dei Tre Re,” “Thais” 
and “Salome’”’—and $10,000 to $12,000 
each for the other four operas. ‘“Tann- 
hauser,” with Rosa Raisa as Elizabeth, 
was next in point of receipts to the Gar- 
den operas. 

Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony was 
a feature of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra’s concert on April 9 at the Philhar- 
monic Auditorium. Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole” was also played, with Cal- 
mon Luboviski as the soloist. 

The “Benvenuto Cellini’ Overture by 
Berlioz, Ernest Bloch’s symphonic poems, 
“Spring-Winter,” Jacobi’s “California” 
Suite,” and Liszt’s “Les Préludes” made 
up the program at the orchestra’s con- 
cert on April 14. The Jacobi Suite was 
particularly interesting, and the Bloch 
music was warmly greeted. Joseph 
Schwarz, baritone of the Chicago Opera 


Association, sang “Star of Eve,” from 
“Tannhauser,” and “Eri tu,” from 
“Ballo in Maschera.” 

The Gamut Club celebrated its eigh- 


teenth birthday on April 5 at the club- 
house. The guests included Alfred Miro- 
vitch, pianist, who played a group of 
his own compositions; Daniel Unter- 
waser, baritone, who sang to Mr. Miro- 
vitch’s accompaniment; Jack Smith and 
Robert Venner, artists, and Kenneth 
Bradley, manager of the Bush Conser- 
vatory, Chicago. The regular program 
was given by the Orpheus Club, con- 
ducted by J. P. Dupuy, who had charge 
of the program; the Golden West Ladies’ 
Quartet; Tracy Cheatham, baritone; 
Raymond McFeeters, pianist; Evelyn 
Lane, soprano, and William Ooley, tenor. 

The Lyric Club, of seventy-five women, 
gave a concert on April 5 to a large 
audience at the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium. The club, conducted by J. B. 
Poulin, assisted by the Los Angeles trio, 
consisting of May McD. Hope, pianist; 
Calmon Luboviski, violinist, and Ilya 
Bronson, ’cellist, and by Mrs. Felt Ferry, 
mezzo-soprano. There was a_ double 
quartet of members of the club and sev- 
eral incidental soloists, also from the 
club. The program was a very interest- 
ing one, and was vigorously applauded. 





HAIL CHICAGOANS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Mary Garden Greeted in Three 
Roles—Students’ Cham- 


ber Concert 
By Charles A. Quitzow 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 15.—In the sec- 
ond week of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion’s season, Mary Garden appeared 
three times. Her Louise drew an audi- 
ence estimated at 6700 persons to the 
Auditorium, and over $16,000 into the 
box-office; her Salome again filled the 
house, and her Monna Vanna was also 
favorably received. 


The week gave Edward Johnson the 
opportunity to score marked success in 
three Puccini operas—as Pinkerton in 
“Madama Butterfly,” Rodolfo in “Bo- 
héme,” and Dick Johnson in “Girl of the 
Golden West.” In the last-named opera 
he shared honors with Rosa Raisa and 
Giacomo Rimini. 

The work of Rosa Raisa and Edith 
Mason maintained the high standard set 
during the previous week, and Lucien 
Muratore, Georges Baklanoff, and Gior- 
gio Polacco aided notably in preserving 
for the company a record of general ar- 
tistic excellence. 

Under the management of’ John C. 
Manning, the third of a series of stu- 
dents’ chamber concerts was given before 
a large audience in the Scottish Rite 
Auditorium on April 7. The technical 
and interpretative abilities of Mr. Man- 
ning and Julius Haug, violinist, were 
displayed to advantage in an interesting 
reading of Grieg’s Sonata, Op. 45. An- 
toine de Vally, in a pleasing group of 
songs, disclosed a refined lyric tenor 
voice, which he used with technical skill. 
His pianissimos were exceptionally even 
and delicate. Mr. Haug and Mr. Man- 
ning, assisted by Willem Dehe, ’cellist, 
closed the program with the seldom- 
heard Trio, Op. 52, of Rubinstein. 

Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” was pre- 
sented by Paul Steindorff at the Palm 
Sunday concert given in St. Ignatius’ 
Church. Myrtle Donnelly, soprano, and 
Charles Bulotti, tenor, sang solo parts 
in a delightful manner. Mozart’s Con- 
certo, Op. 299, was played by Marie 
Macquarrie, harpist; Christine Howells, 
flautist, and Mrs. R. P. Grubb, organist. 








Chicago Forces Have $65,000 Deficit in 
San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 12.—An assess- 
ment of “not more than $65,000 at the 
outside” will be made upon the guaran- 
tors of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany for the deficit incurred by the 
company during its two weeks just 
concluded here, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Selby C. Oppen- 
heimer, local manager for the opera 
performances. According to Mr. Oppen- 
heimer, the guarantors, who are promi- 
nent San Francisco citizens, pledged 
themselves to make good any deficit up 
to $200,000. 


SINGERS FORM CLUB 








Fresno Gains New Musical Society— 
Pianist Presents Novelty 

FRESNO, CAL., April 15.—With Llewel- 
lyn B. Cain of the San Joaquin Valley 
Choral Society, as conductor, a new 
Men’s Singing Club has recently been 
organized. The club is preparing to 
take part in the performance of “The 
Rose Maiden” at the Music Festival in 
April. 

Daniel Popovich, pianist, gave an ad- 
mirable recital at the New High School 
Auditorium. In his program, much in- 
terest attached to a new composition 
dedicated to the young pianist by Sergei 
Mihailoff. 

Reinald Werrenrath gave the closing 
recital of the Fresno Musical Club’s 
series. This was his second appearance 
under these auspices, and he was cor- 
dially welcomed. 

The Fresno Musical Club presented 
Aline Barrett Greenwood in an interest- 
ing talk on Russian music. She was 
assisted by Mrs. Harry Coffee, pianist, 
and Mrs. Emma Mesow Fitch, contralto. 

Mrs. ARTHUR ANDERSON. 
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Verbrugghen Voices Grievances in 
State Control of Sydney Orchestra 


Ue eee eee ee 


USICAL conditions in Sydney, Aus- 

tralia, were discussed this week by 
Henri Verbrugghen, director of the New 
South Wales Conservatorium, and con- 
ductor of the State Orchestra, who has 
arrived in New York on his way to Eu- 
rope on a holiday trip. Mr. Verbrugghen 
is not fully satisfied with certain condi- 
tions of his appointment in Sydney, and 
after his departure from that city there 
were persistent rumors that he did not 
intend to return. Asked upon his ar- 
rival in New York as to the truth or 
otherwise of these reports, his reply 
showed there is a possibility that he may 
remain abroad. 

“When I left Australia it was my in- 
tention to return,” he said, “but in the 
light of certain conditions which are still 
unsatisfactory, chiefly because of Gov- 
ernment control, I am inclined to con- 
sider possibilities which offer in other 
parts of the world.” 

He states that unbusinesslike methods 
on the part of the New South Wales Gov- 
ernment have seriously hampered the 
work of the State Orchestra. “For 
example,” said he, “we were kept wait- 
ing in absolute uncertainty while the 
Government made up its mind whether it 
would continue the orchestra, and this 
delay obviously prevented us from enter- 
ing into contracts for concerts. At *"e 
present moment there is actually noc n- 
tract with me as conductor of the « - 
chestra. Contracts have been made with 
the players for three years, but none has 
been entered into with me for some un- 
accountable reason, and therefore I am 
at this moment free to act as I like, since 
my only existing contract, that as direc- 
tor of the Conservatorium, may be ter- 
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minated by three menths’ notice on either 
side.” 

There has been a change of Govern- 
ment as the result of the recent elections 
in New South Wales, according to ad- 
vices received by Mr. Verbrugghen; but 
the political crisis has only served to ac- 
centuate the confusion and uncertainty. 

So far as the Conservatorium is con- 
cerned, the outlook is good, he states. A 
letter he has just received from the reg- 
istrar informs him that the enrolments 
for the new terms are most satisfactory; 
that students are coming from all parts 
of the Commonwealth, and that there are 
several from New Zealand. A signifi- 
cant fact, he says, is that a great pro- 
portion of the students will take the full 
course for the professional diploma. 
This is a very searching course, and so 
far only eight or ten of the candidates 
who have presented themselves have 
passed. “It will be ten years,” he said, 
“before we shall be able to see the real 
results of our efforts, for it is only in 
that time that a proper system of educa- 
tion can prove itself—unless we pro- 
duce prodigies, and these are really of no 
constructive value.” 

The Conservatorium is still being car- 
ried on as a State institution though the 
Government subsidy to the orchestra has 
been withdrawn. The continuance of 
the orchestra, however, has been assured 
by a guarantee fund subscribed in Syd- 
ney and Melbourne, and André Skalski 
has been appointed. to act as conductor 
during Mr. Verbrugghen’s absence. Mr. 
Skalski is a recent arrival in Sydney, 
and was appointed after Mr. Verbrug- 
ghen’s departure. . 

Mr. Verbrugghen went to Detroit 
to conduct a performance of the Detroit 
Symphony on Easter Sunday, and will 
leave New York by the Mauretania for 
Europe. 





Tours Planned for Bluffton, Ohio, 
College Glee Club and Orchestra 
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Bluffton College Men’s Glee Club. 


Left to Right—Bottom Row: Howard Michaud, Fred 


Welty, Roy Hilty, Milo Herr, President; Edward Leichty, Gerhard Buhler, Harold 


Alderfer, Lyle Strubhar. 


B. D. Smucker, Reader; 


Accompanist; Irwin Bauer, Samuel 


Middle Row: Kennion Kauffman, Manager; Waldo Roth, 
Don Clymer, Sidney Hauenstein, Violinist; Peter Wiebe, G. A. 
Albert Lehman. 


Lehman, Director; 
Upper Row—Erwin Zehr, Elmer Ende, 
Flueckiger, Jesse Diller, Charles Miller, 


Secretary-Treasurer: Harold Reusser, Librarian; Leslie Sprunger 


LUFFTON, OHIO, April 16.—Bluff- 

ton College musical organizations are 
more active this year than usual, and 
one of the most energetic of these is the 
Men’s Glee Club, which has practically 
completed plans for a coast-to-coast tour, 
to commence immediately after the close 
of the school in June. Eighty concert 
dates will be filled in sixteen states on 


this tour, Twenty-five men will make the 
trip. Bluffton College is one of the 
largest educational institutions of the 
Mennonite Church in America, and every 
important church center in the country 
will be visited by the club. 

The College Orchestra has been sched- 
uled for its annual tour this month. 
Ottawa, Leipsic, North Baltimore, Mc- 
Comb and Upper Sandusky are on the 
itinerary. Sidney Hauenstein is serv- 
ing his tenth year as conductor of this 
group of musicians. 

During the Easter vacation, the Girls’ 
Glee Club of the College, under Pear] 
Bogart Mann’s direction, will tour 
Southern Ohio on its annual concert trip, 
visiting Columbus Grove, Dunkirk, Co- 
lumbus, Logan, West Carrollton, Day- 





ton, New Carlisle, West Liberty, Mid- 
dleburg, Trenton and Carey. 

The College Choral Society is pre- 
paring Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” for 
presentation on Palm Sunday, April 9. 
Pauline Wemmer Gooding of Lima, Ohio, 
soprano; Doris Statten Kaser of Cleve- 
land, mezzo-soprano; Gilbert Wilson of 
Chicago, baritone, and James Allen 
Grubb of Lima, tenor, are the soloists 
engaged for this work. This will be 
the second concert of the season. Just 
before Christmas the society gave its 
eleventh annual performance of Han- 
del’s “Messiah” under the leadership of 
Dean G. A. Lehman of the College Music 
School. Riccardo Martin and Maurice 
Dumesnil have been presented to fine 
audiences by the choral organization 
during the year. 





Pavlowa and Opera Company in Ottawa 


OTTAWA, April 17.—The Boston Eng- 
lish Opera Company led off in an active 
week with a performance of “The Bo- 
hemian Girl’ played before a large au- 
dience which received it with enthusiasm. 
On the following night Anna Pavlowa 
and her company played a return en- 


gagements presenting a new and delight- 
ful program. The week also included a 
début performance of the Palestrina 
Choir, a local organization founded re- 
cently by Mrs. F. M. S. Jenkins. The 
singers gave a fine program with finish 
and distinction. T. Campbell McInness, 
baritone, was the assisting soloist. Ma- 
tinée and evening concerts by the Royal 
Canadian Horse Artillery Band of King- 
ston, closed the week. Under the baton 
of Captain Light, the organization 
played with fine co-ordination and dis- 
played a tonal beauty which left nothing 
to be desired. A. TREMBLAY. 


SYRACUS!#® FORCES HEARD 


Dr. Berwald Leads Orchestra in Concert 
—Other Events 


SyracussE, N. Y., April 15.—At its re- 
cent. concert in Keith’s, the Syracuse 
Symphony, conducted by Dr. William 
Berwald, received a remarkable recep- 
tion from a crowded audience. Victor 
Miller, pianist, was an admirable soloist 
in the Liszt Concerto in E Flat. 

A delightful guest concert at the Miz- 
pah was presented by the Morning Mu- 
sicals, Inc., the program includes cho- 
ruses by trained women singers. It was 
a pleasing novelty for this city. The 
soloists were local artists. 

For the benefit of the Music School 
Settlement, Jessie Z. Decker arranged 
a concert at the Onondaga. The school 
orchestra was featured. 

The last morning recital of the Morn- 
ing Musical served to present George 
MacNabb, pianist, in a Liszt Concerto 
with Dr. Adolf Frey at the second piano 
and Mr. Becker providing an orchestral 
accompaniment. It was one of the best 
concerts of the season by local talent. 

K. D. V. PEcK. 











CoLUMBUS, OHIO, April 18.—Dr. Alex- 


ander S. Thompson has resigned the di- 
rectorship of the School of Music of Ohio 
University at Athens, as he proposes to 
live in Monrovia, Cal. Dr. Thompson 
was the leader of the Men’s Glee Club, 
and both he and his wife, who conducted 
the Girls’ Glee Club, will be greatly 
missed. 





CHARLES CiITy, IowA.—The Charles 
City Music Club has elected the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: W. E. 
Dodge, president; R. C. Rolfing, vice- 
president; R. W. Anderson, secretary; 
F. W. Cooke, treasurer. A committee 
composed of Fred Frudden, Clarence 
Wolf and R. C. Rolfing was appointed 
to raise money to finance the club. 


Griffes Group Ends a 
Wide-ranging Tour of 
Two Months’ Durati« 
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Members of the Griffes Group Photographed 
in Greensboro, N. C. Left to Right: 
Sascha Jacobinoff, Olga Steeb and Fina 
Thomas 


The three musicians of the Griffes 
Group have returned to New York from 
a busy two months on the road, going 
from Seattle in the Northwest to Greens- 


boro, N. C., in the Southeast. Olga 
Steeb, pianist; Edna Thomas, mezzo- 
contralto, and Sascha Jacobinoff, vio- 


linist, are still asked in this second yea: 
of their association, as they were when 
they first joined together, about the sig- 
nificance of their corporate name. They 
answer that it is in honor of Charles T. 
Griffes, the brilliant American composer, 
who died two years ago on what was 
felt to be the eve of great achievement. 
The Group includes in each of its pro- 
grams at least one of his compositions, 
with the rest of the list drawn from 
miscellaneous sources. 





Luella Meluis Aspires to Qualify 
as an Expert Wireless Operator 
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Coloratura Soprano Has In- 
strument Installed in Home 
and Makes Study of Mech- 
anism—Working with Hus- 
band at Perfecting Receiv- 
ing Device—Hopes to Be 
Heard in America While 
Singing in Europe 


UELLA MELUIS, the American 

coloratura soprano, has always been 
interested in electricity and especially 
in telegraphy, and she has cherished a 
secret ambition to become an expert op- 
erator. 

“But you can’t be a telegrapher and 
a singer, too,” she says, “and although 
I started to study telegraphy, I had to 
let it go. 

“When I sang for the radio recently, 
however, and afterward had 403 letters 
from persons who had heard me, in- 
cluding the operator on a ship 600 miles 
out at sea, I decided that I’d look into 


the matter again, so I am hard at work 
on it every moment I can spare from 
scales and vocalises, and I intend to get 
a certificate as an expert both to send 
and to receive. I have learned prac- 
tically all about the latter from the in- 
strument in my own home. 

“Already my husband and I are work- 
ing on two devices that will make it 
possible to hear more clearly by dimin- 
ishing the interference. What are they? 
Ah, that’s a secret, but they are both 
very fine, indeed, and we are going to 
patent them just as soon as we are quite 
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Photo by Bain News 


Luella Meluis, Coloratura Soprano “Tunis 


In” Radio Instrument in Her Hom: 
Amityville, L. I. 


satisfied that they cannot be impr’ 
upon. 
“With the extraordinary imp! 
ments being made every day in W'! 
less, I hope that by next season w'' 
I am singing in opera in Europe 
family will be able to sit at home ! 
and listen to me. And after that 
knows what we may do? The mind 
only reach so far ahead and no fart 
But when you think that nearly a! 
the things which Jules Verne wrot 
as impossible fantasies have actu 
come to pass, who knows but that 
course of time they all will, and ™ 
may yet take week-end trips to the n 
and Mars!” aa 2 
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THREE DAYS’ MUSIC 
FOR INDIANAPOLIS 


Many Concerts for Meeting of 
Federation—Visit of 
Frieda Hempel 


By Pauline Schelischmidt 


[NDIANAPOLIS, April 8.—The State 
Federation of Music Clubs met at the 
Hotel Lincoln on April 4, 5 and 6, and 
in the three days some interesting con- 
certs were given.. The Indianapolis Mu- 
nicipal Symphony, conducted by P. Ma- 
rinus Paulsen, took an important share 
in these events, and other Indianapolis 
musicians who assisted were Dorothy 
Knight-Green, Mrs. Reid-Steele, Mrs. 
s L. Kiser, Ernest Hesser, Julia Reyer, 
district winner last year; Mrs. Arthur 
Monninger, Mrs. Frank Edenharter, 
Helena Sipe, Grace Hutchings, Mrs. 
James Lowry, Mrs. Glenn Friermood, the 
Lincoln Trio, and the Students’ Chorus 
of the Matinée Musicale. Out-of-town 
musical clubs were represented by Mrs. 
Carl Sims, Caroline Sims, Mary Voor- 
hees, and the National Musicale Chorus 
of Frankfort, Van Denman Thomson of 
Greencastle, Mrs. Hull Osborne and 
Mrs. Harry Bruner of Kokomo, Virginia 
Jarvis of Elkhart, Helen McCarthy, Inez 
Kelsey, and Paul Garrett of Crawfords- 
ville, Mrs. Louis A. Holthouse and Car- 
rie Hanbold of Decatur, and Rosetta 
Samuel French of Evansville. 

The meetings were well attended and 
successful in every way. The officers 
are: Mrs. Henry Schurmann, president; 
Ada E. Bicking, first vice-president; 
Caroline Hobson, second vice-president; 
Mrs. Edward Birge, recording secretary; 
Anna May Johnson, corresponding sec- 
retary, and Mrs. A. J. Heliker, treas- 
urer. 

Frieda Hempel charmed the audience 
at her Jenny Lind recital on April 2 at 
the Murat Theater, under the auspices 
of the Ona B. Talbot Fine Arts Associa- 
tion. Coenraad V. Bos, pianist, and 
Louis Fritze, flautist, ably assisted the 
singer. 


CHORAL SINGING IN MUNCIE 


Community Chorus Aided by 
Harpist—Club Program 


MUNCIE, IND., April 17.—“‘Rose of My 
Heart,” “Where My Caravan has 
Rested,” and the Barcarolle from “Tales 
of Hoffmann,” were among the numbers 
given by the Community Singers under 


the baton of Frank Van R. Bunn at their 
concert on March 28. The interesting 
program also included “The Image of the 
Rose,” sung by male voices, with Mrs. 
Bunn as the soloist. Interest in the con- 
cert was enhanced by the harp solos of 
the assisting artist, Dorothy Bell of Chi- 
cago. Muncie is Miss Bell’s home town, 
and she was warmly welcomed. She 
played artistically a Ballade by Hassel- 
man and Chorale and Variations by Wi- 
dor. Her mother, Mrs. Olin Bell of Mun- 
cle, was her accompanist. 

A costume recital under the leadership 
of Mrs. Earl Briggs was given at an open 
meeting of the Matinée Musicale. Mrs. 
Leonard Shick and Ruth Wood played 
artistically two numbers for two violins, 
Beethoven’s Minuet and Gossec’s Gavotte, 
and others who tock part in this delight- 
ful concert were Mrs. Frank Lewellen, 
Mrs. Donna Sweeney, Mrs. Frank Bunn, 
Mrs. Walter Reamer, Mary Studebaker, 
Gladys Daugherty, Earl Briggs, Valen- 
une Hahn, Mrs. Roy Zeigler of Ander- 
son, Ind., and Marie Walters of New 
Vastle, Ind. The last two were formerly 
members of the Matinée Musicale, and it 
was a pleasure to hear them again. 

Mrs. DANIEL N. DAVIS. 
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Gruen to Leave for Australasia in July 


Rudolph Gruen, pianist, who has been 
‘ccompanist for several seasons with 
Althouse will sail from San Fran- 
isco on July 12, as accompanist for 


Paul Althouse and Arthur Middleton on 
‘our which will occupy the months 

igust, September, October and part 
of November. With these artists Mr. 
1 will appear in Australia and New 
nd as well as in Honolulu, both on 
vay out and on the return trip. 
ig April Mr. Gruen has been active, 
‘4\'ng for Delphine March, contralto 
pril 9 at a musicale at the home of 
Simon Frankel and on April 19 
\rthur Middleton at Northampton, 
On April 20 he was listed to play 





for Raoul Vidas and Graziella Pareto 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. On 
April 22 he will play at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House for Adolph Bolm, and 
on April 27 for Evelyn Scotney at East 
Orange, N. J. 


HEAR WATERBURY CHOIR 








Women’s Newly-Organized Chorus Ap- 
pears—Cantatas Sung 


WATERBURY, CONN., April 14.—On the 
occasion of the visit here of the grand 
officers of the Eastern Star in Connecti- 
cut, the recently-organized Waterbury 
Treble Clef Club, a women’s chorus of 
fifty voices, conducted by Mrs. Pearl L. 
Fulton, gave numbers. Mrs. Fulton 
sang solos, and her own sacred music for 
the ritual was sung by a quartet accom- 
panied by Mrs. Alwilda B. Tufts, Clara 
Smith of Ansonia, violinists, and Anna 
Murphy of Thomaston, ’cellist, with Mrs. 
Fulton at the piano. 

Lenten music has occupied musicians 
since the end of the concert season, last 
month. The choir of St. John’s Church 
gave Maunder’s “From Olivet to Cal- 
vary,” which was also presented by the 
musical forces of the First Baptist 
Church. Edwin Turner’s “Gethsemane 
to Golgotha” was presented by the choir 
of Trinity Church, with John I. Dowd, 
tenor, and George V. Devaul as soloists. 
Both men are from the first quartet of 
the Farmington Avenue Congregational 
Church. Macadante’s “Seven Last 
Words” was presented at the First Con- 
gregational Church under the leadership 
of Alvin E. Gillet, and in the evening 
the Second Congregational Church, un- 
der the direction of Harris Stanlee Bart- 
lett, the organist, gave “The Seven Last 
Words” of Dubois. 

According to an annual custom, organ 
recitals have been given on Saturday 
afternoons during Lent at Trinity 
Church, several by Sydney Webber, or- 
ganist of the church, and others by 
Joseph Beebe of South Congregational 
Church, New Britain, and George M. 
Vail of the Naugatuck Congregational 
Church. The Wesleyan Music Clubs 


gave a concert recently at Temple Hall, © 


while the Masonic Choir was heard at 
the Bridgeport High School. 

William Houston, tenor of the First 
Church Choir, is to sing henceforth at 
the First Methodist Church, and Robert 
Calkin of the First Church is to go to 
Christ Chapel. Fannie McCormack, who 
resigned as organist of the First Church, 
will be succeeded by Mrs. William P. 
Ogden, who recently won the Guilmant 
scholarship. Mrs. OscaR W. NOBLE. 





Plan Tour for John Finnegan 


A tour to the Pacific Coast is to be 
made by John Finnegan next season. Mr. 


Finnegan will continue as soloist at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in the time not re- 
quired for his concert engagements, 
which are being arranged by Manage- 
ment Ernest Briggs, Inc. Under the 
same bureau, the tenor toured extensive- 
ly about four years ago. He has since 
then travelled as soloist with the Paulist 
Choir. During the summer he will visit 
his old home in Ireland and will also 
spend some time in France and Italy. 





Books La Forge Quartet for Fall 


The La Forge Artist Quartet has 
already been booked by Bradford Mills 
for an extensive tour for next fall. 
Among the engagements which Char- 
lotte Ryan, soprano; Ann Jago, con- 
tralto; Sheffield Child, tenor, and 
Charles Carver, bass, will fill after their 
initial concert in Syracuse, N. Y., is one 
for the artist concert at the convention 
of the Indiana State Federation of 
School Teachers at Indianapolis on Oct. 
20. More than 10,000 teachers are ex- 
pected to hear this program. 





Symphony and Soloists in Ottawa 


OTTAWA, CAN., April 15.—An active 
week in music began here on April 3 
with a recital by Cantor Josef Rosen- 
blatt which aroused the enthusiasm of a 


large audience. At the second pair of 
concerts by the Ottawa Symphony under 
the baton of Donald Heins, on April 5 
and 6, the soloist was Penelope Davies, 
mezzo-soprano, who displayed a fine style, 
a good voice and interpretative ability. 
Muriel Kerr, an eleven-year-old pianist. 
gave a remarkable recital on April 7 
in which she displayed a technical equip- 
ment almost above reproach and a sur- 
prisingly mature appreciation of the 
works she undertook, ranging from Bach 
to Debussy. ANTONIO TREMBLAY. 





All the material in Musical AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


Savel Zilberts Sees Wide Field 
for Choral Music in United States 


CA ee ee 

Russian Composer-Conductor 
Plans to Form Chorus for 
Presentation of Important 
Works 


MERICA offers a fertile field for the 

growth and cultivation of choral 
music, in the opinion of Savel Zilberts, 
the Russian composer and conductor, 
who came to New York last season. Mr. 
Zilberts achieved reputation as a singer 
and teacher in Moscow and Lodz be- 
fore the war, and also gained recognition 
as a conductor and composer, especially 
of ecclesiastic music. He made his first 
bow to New York conducting a chorus 
of the American Cantors’ Association in 
a program of his own works at the 
Hippodrome last year. 


“There is a wonderful opportunity 
here in America for choral singing,” 
said Mr. Zilberts. ‘‘Perhaps the need is 
not so great in the heart of New York 
City, Where there are already several 
societies under the direction of splen- 
did and capable conductors, but how 
about Brooklyn, with its thousands of 
music-lovers, and some of the larger 
cities within a short radius of New 
York? It seems to me there is not only 
room for a new organization, but an 
actual need, and it is my intention to 
get such a society, or a series of socie- 
ties, under way as soon as possible. 

“For a number of years I was con- 
ductor of the Hazomir Society in Lodz, 
which in the nature and scope of its 
work might be likened to the Schola 
Cantorum, led by Kurt Schindler; and 
it was then that I realized the immense 
value of the intensive study of the mas- 
ter choral works, as well as those pro- 
duced by contemporary musicians, to the 
community. 

“T wish it were possible to secure 
some modern Russian works which have 
not been heard here, but just now it 
seems to be an insurmountable task.” 

Mr. Zilberts is a native of Pinsk, the 
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Savel Zilberts 


son of a cantor. When he was sixteen 
his father died and was succeeded by 
his gifted son, who continued to study 
at the Conservatory of Warsaw as a 
pupil of Novelli. He later studied for 
two years in Italy, and returned to his 
native country not only as a singer, but 
as a composer, for several of his works 
had gained public favor. ‘“Havdolo,” 
“Achem Kolbes Yisrael,” and others of 
his compositions for large chorus, have 
been performed both in Europe and 
America. 

_ Mr. Zilberts has a staunch supporter 
in his wife, Amalia Zilberts, the soprano, 
who is not only a disciple in his method 
of teaching, but expects to present his 
songs in a series of recitals planned for 
next season. Soon after her arrival in 
this country she sang at one of the New 
York Stadium concerts with signal suc- 
cess, but ill health caused her to cancel 
arrangements for a concert tour last 
year. H. C. 





MUSIC EVENTS AT YALE 





Presented in Recital—Faculty 
and Students Appear 


NEw HAVEN, CONN., April 16.—Under 
the auspices of the Yale School of Music, 
Erika Morini, violinist, was presented in 
recital for the first time here recently 
in Woolsey Hall. Emanuel Balaban was 
at the piano. 

Prof. H. Stanley Knight and Ells- 
worth Grumman of the Yale School of 
Music faculty, gave the last of a series 
of recitals for two pianos, in Sprague 
Memorial Hall. 

The fourth and last informal recital 
by students of the Yale School of Music 
was given on the Newberry Organ in 
Woolsey Hall. The participants were 
Ralph E. Linsley, Edgar A. Ford, Ger- 
trude S. Greer, Marian Keller and Jes- 
sie H. Newgeon. 

Choruses from the New Haven and 
Commercial High Schools here combined 
for a performance of Haydn’s ‘‘Crea- 
tion” in Woolsey Hall, recently. The 
soloists were May Bradley Kelsey, so- 
prano, Victor Valenti, tenor, and Milston 
Stone, baritone. ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 


Morini 





Recital at South Dakota University 


VERMILION, S. D., Apri! 15.—Winfred 
R. Colton, violinist of the College of Mu- 
sic of the University of South Dakota, 
gave a recital at the University on 
March 31, assisted by Ella C. Colton, 
pianist of the College. Grieg’s Sonata in 
C Minor was the feature of the program. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Marie Spurr 
presented Georgia Durham, Lella Bell 
Foster, Aileen Mahoney and Virginia 
Lee Barker, piano students, in numbers 
chosen from the works of Thome, Mana- 
Zucca, Mascagni, Delibes, MacDowell, 
Gauthier and others. 








Engagements for Grace Kerns for the 
month of April include three appear- 
ances at the Halifax, N. S., Music Fes- 
tival, on April 24, 25 and 26. The 
following day she will sing at the Truro 
Festival in the same province. These 
are re-engagements from her tour of 
the Maritime Provinces last season. Her 
associates on the tour will be Nevada 
Van der Veer, Judson House and Fred 
Patton. 


PRIHODA VISITS ITHACA 





Violinist Welcomed in Return Recital— 
Harp Program Heard 


ITHACA, N. Y., April 15.—Vasa Pri- 
hoda, violinist, gave a charming program 
on April 3, in Bailey Hall, assisted by 
Otto Eisen, pianist. This is Mr. Pri- 
hoda’s second appearance in Ithaca, and 
his playing was even more enthusiasti- 
cally received than on his first visit. This 
recital was given by the University in 
addition to its regular series of concerts 
because it was unable to supply the de- 
mand for seats. 

Helen Pritchard gave a harp recital 
at the Star Theater on April 6, attract- 
ing a large audience. EDNA STEBBINS. 





Chicagoans May Have Trium- 
virate If Mary Garden Retires 


HICAGO, April 15.—Samuel 

Insull to-day denied a report 
that Giorgio Polacco, chief con- 
ductor of the Chicago Opera, would 
succeed Mary Garden as director. 
Mr. Insull’s statement is as fol- 
lows: 

“There is no foundation for the 
statement in a Chicago newspaper 
as to Giorgio Polacco being the 
new general director. No one has 
been discussed to take Miss 
Garden’s position in the event of 
her retirement, and as a matter 
of fact the executive organization 
will be of an entirely different 
character should Miss Garden re- 
tire.” 

The executive direction indi- 
cated by Mr. Insull is understood 
to involve the creation of a 
directorate, of which Clark A. 
: Shaw, business manager, Mr. 
i Polacco, and a member of the 
: finance committee of the Civic 
Opera Association will be the 
members. This, it is believed, 
would give the artists and the pub- 
lic assurance of fair dealing and 
would terminate the frequent 
bickerings within the company. 
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MuNncIiE, INp.—Piano and violin pupils 
of the Conservatory of which Harry E. 
Thomas is director, recently gave an at- 
tractive program. 5 

LEXINGTON, Ky.—‘“The Crucifixion” 
was recently sung by the choir of the 
First Methodist Church, under the baton 
of Robert Millard Russell. 


WHEELING, W. Va.—Corine Friederich, 
organist at Thomson M. E. Church, ap- 
peared, in recital at the church with 
Edgar A. Spragg of Columbus, Ohio, 
tenor, before a large audience. 


Houuins, Va.—Under the direction of 
Adelaide Louise Campbell the first of a 
series of student song recitals was given 
in the chapel of Hollins College by Vir- 
ginia B. Martin and Helen Berta Jobes. 


CoLumBus, Miss.—In the first of the 
annual series of senior piano recitals at 
the Mississippi State College for Women, 
Agnes Harper and Lillian Crump, both 
Mississippi girls, appeared in an artistic 

a oo * 


SEATTLE, WASH.— Maybelle Darud, 
pupil of Marie Gashweiler, gave a pro- 
gram in which modern works were al- 
most exclusively played. Violin pupils 
of Bernhard Perboner were heard in re- 
cital recently. 

ca * * 

San DieGo, CAL.—Alice Holman, pian- 
ist and teacher, has purchased the Mis- 
sion Hills School of Music from Ruth 
Martin. Selwyn Harris, a former pupil 
of De Reske, has opened studios in the 
Thearle Music Building. 


WATERLOO, JIowA,—Maybeth Mack, 
violinist, has concluded an extensive tour 
of the United States as a member of 
the Thurlow Lieurance Orchestra, and 
will rejoin the organization about June 
1 for a ten weeks’ tour of Canada. The 
tour just completed started on Oct. 1 and 
all the larger cities of the Central East- 
ern States were visited. 

* * * 

LANCASTER, Pa.—A _ pupils’ recital 
marked the opening of the spring term 
of the Wolf Institute of Music. Those 
on the program were Pauline Rubrecht, 
Winona Bare, Robert J. Swain, Lillian 
Beck, Howard Brady, Helen M. Eshle- 
men, Martha Kiehl, Mary Hipple, Grace 
Schaum, Elizabeth Murphy, Miriam Riy, 
Miriam Hupper, John Kamaker and 
Margaret Villee. 

* * * 

MOUNTAIN IRON, MINN.—The Boys’ 
Glee Club of the Hibbing High School 
was warmly applauded in a concert at 
the school in a program which included 
many interesting ensemble and _ solo 
numbers. E. P. T. Larson conducted, 
and Jennie Hyvari was accompanist and 
also played solos. The concert was the 
first of a series scheduled for the range 
towns by the club. 

* * * 

RICHMOND, IND.—The following pu- 
pils of Ruth Peltz were heard in recital 
at the English Lutheran Church: Luther 


Lemon, Madeline Fleisch, Catherine 
Fulghum, Kathryn Weber, Francis 
Robinson, Josephine and Catherine 


Bartel, Jean Shiveley, Mildred and Mary 
Haas, Marjorie Hollingsworth, Ruth 
McCormick, Bernice Davis, Elizabeth 
King and Janet Russell. 

* * * 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Maria Terranova 
assisted by John Eichstadt, gave an in- 
teresting recital at the College of Music, 
when Miss Terranova played solos by 
Chopin, Liszt’s “Campanella,” and other 
numbers, and, with the support of a 
second piano and an organ, a movement 
from a Concerto by Martucci. She and 
Mr. Eichstadt are students at the College 
of Music, their teachers being A. Gor 
and William Knox. 

* * * 


TACOMA, WASH.—Frederic W. Wallis 
presented Mrs. Neal McEachern, so- 
prano, and Nell Ballard, contralto, two 
of his pupils, in recital at the»Soldiers 
and Sailors’ Club. Mrs. Edward T. Ness, 
violinist, and Mrs. Frederic W. Wallis 
and Pauline Endres, accompanist, as- 
sisted. Other recitals were given by stu- 
dents of J. W. Bixel and May Humphrey 
King, vocal teachers, and B. F. Welty, 
teacher of piano and organ. 





WIcHITa, KAN.—Ivan Benner, of the 
Wichita College of Music, presented the 
following voice pupils in_ recital: 
Christine Rothermel, Edith Lyon, Wil- 
nette Nelson, James Courtney and 
Harvey Wilson. Mrs. Benner and 
Bernice Burket were accompanists, and 
Ruby Wolf and Lois Wycoff played vio- 
lin obbligatos. The evening’s program 
included two choral numbers sung by a 
chorus of twenty students, and a lecture 
by Mr. Benner on “The Physical as Re- 
lated to Singing.” 

* _ . 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Annie C. Parson’s 
piano pupils gave an interesting recital 
at her studio in the Fine Arts Building. 
The works of Bach, Brahms, Strauss, 
Sieveking, Jensen, Grieg, Nevin and 
Heller were discussed as to form, mode 
and interpretation, and afterwards num- 
bers by these composers were played in 
arrangements for one and two pianos 
by the following pupils: Ruth Loeffler, 
Jessie Wing, Mabel Stoneman, Sylvia 
Lipsky, Ruth Berman, Margaret Hart- 
man, Florence Reynolds and Paul North- 
way. 

. * + 

Waco, Tex.—A recital of American 
music was given by pupils of the Baylor 
University School of Music, of which 
Frank M. Church is director, at the 
First Baptist Church. Piano numbers 
by Thurlow  Lieurance, Gottschalk, 
Kroeger, Whithorne, Ethelbert Nevin, 
John Alden Carpenter, MacDowell, and 
David Guion, were played by Clara Belle 
Maddox of Waco, Irene Boone of Austin, 
Mrs. S. W. Cowles of Waco, Fay Brannon 
of _Bastrop, and Louise Thulemeyer of 
Shiner, and Mr. Church contributed 
organ solos. 

* * * 


ABILENE, TEX.—The Musical Coterie 
elected the following officers at a meet- 
ing at the home of Mrs. J. F. Schneiders: 
Mrs. §S. M. Alexander, president; Mrs. 
F. C. Digby Roberts, vice-president; 
Mrs. Curtis Kean, secretary; Mrs. J. L. 
Compere, treasurer, and Mrs. A. T. 
Jones, press reporter. A program of 
folk music was given. A paper on this 
subject was read by Mrs. A. W. Breihan, 
and Mrs. Jones gave a talk on folk music 
in Italy. Solos were sung by Mrs. Lester 
Gorsuch and Mrs. Jones, and a duet by 
Mrs. Jones and Mrs. Alexander. 


* * * 


ROCKFORD, Iowa.—Nora Springs 
schools won the chorus contest organized 
by the North-East Iowa Musical Ac- 
tivity Association, defeating the Rock- 
ford schools by only one-half point. The 
Rockwell schools also competed. The 
judges were Dr. Sheve of Grinnell, Mr. 
Hayes of Cedar Falls, and a member 
of the faculty of Upper Iowa College at 
Fayette. This was the second year of 
this contest. The winning school will 
attend the State contest at Emmetsburg 
at which the musical departments of 
many Iowa towns will be present. 


x» * * 


MISSOULA, Mont.—The Japanese 
operetta, “Yanki San” was presented at 
the High School by the Girls’ Glee Club, 
assisted by the High School Orchestra. 
The performance was directed by Reba 
Houck, who is in charge of the music of 
the High School. Solo dances were given 
by Gladys Price and Mary Elizabeth 
Sedman. Thelma McCune was at the 
piano. Ida Frances Cosner, Louise Hey- 
fron and Paul Larson, pupils of the 
Swartz Piano Studio, were heard in an 
interesting program at the Y. W. C. A., 
and were assisted by Mrs. T. E. Fitz- 
gerald in a number of vocal solos. 


* * * 


FAIRMONT, W. VA.—The music depart- 
ment of the Women’s Club has elected 
the following officers: Mrs. James 
Hooten Thomas, chairman; Mrs. J. B. 
Clinton, vice-chairman; Jean Billingslea, 
secretary; Mrs. C. C. Robb, treasurer, 
and Elizabeth Stone, press secretary. A 
program given at a recent meeting was 
under the charge of Mrs. Forrest Fank- 
hauser, and was given by Mrs. Charles 
Walter Waddell, soprano; LaMar Satter- 
field, tenor; Mrs. E. C. Church and 
Katherine Beltzhoover, pianists; Kath- 
erine Moore, accompanist, and Pauline 
Kirk, delineator. 


EUGENE, ORE.—The University of Ore- 
gon Men’s Glee Club conducted by John 
Stark Adams, is making a spring tour of 
Southern Oregon, during its spring vaca- 
tion, visiting Cottage Grove, Medford, 
Ashland, Roseburg, and Oakland. The 
members who are making the tour are: 
Wallace Cannon, John Stark Evans, 
Curtis Phillips, Ralph Poston and Allen 
Smith, first tenors; Roy Bryson, Nelson 
English, Crecene Fariss and Willis Kays, 
second tenors; Charles Dawson, Harris 
Ellsworth, John Cavin, French Moore, 
Glen Marrow and Ronold Reid, baritones, 
and Maurice Eben, Aubrey Furry, Carl 
Newbury and Cyril Vallentyne, basses. 

* eS * 


NEw ALBANY, IND.—The Louisville 
Conservatory’s orchestra of sixty play- 
ers, conducted by Robert Parmenter, who 
is at the head of the violin department, 
gave a concert at Central Christian 
Church, under the auspices of the Wo- 
man’s Club, before a large audience. The 
program embraced Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, Bach’s Air for the G String, 
Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor” 
Overture, and Delibes’ “Naila” Ballet. 
The work of the orchestra was smooth, 
well colored and at times brilliant. 
Gregor Balough, violinist, was the soloist 
who played in the “Zingara” movement 
from Wieniawski’s D Minor Concerto, 
and played effectively. 


* of * 


TERRE HAvuTE, IND.—Gaul’s “Joan of 
Arc” was sung by the Choral Club at its 
final concert of the season, when the 
choir of fifty voices was ably conducted 
by Edna Cogswell Otis, who, though 
handicapped through untrained voices 
and few rehearsals, attained a very 
creditable degree of success. Elsa Sil- 
verstein, soprano; Perry Rush, tenor; 
Mark Bills, baritone, were the soloists. 
Elvada Thompson, piano; Amelia Meyer, 
organ, and C. E. Wienand, chimes, 
played the accompaniments. Anna Hoff- 
man Fernety, soprano, a former light- 
opera singer, who is a new-comer in 
Terre Haute, gave two attractive pro- 
grams before the Open Forum audiences. 
Pupils of L. Eva Alden were heard in a 
piano recital at the Rose Home. 

+ * * 


URBANA, ILu.—Several recitals at the 
University of Illinois School of Music 
have attracted attention lately. Num- 
bers by Horatio W. Parker, Dubois, 
Rossini, Schumann, and Guilmant were 
included in a program given by Lloyd 
Morey, organist, and “By Babylon’s 
Wave” was sung by the choir of Trinity 
Methodist Episcopal Church. A recital 
by Katharine Seelye, pianist, featured 
Beethoven’s “Sonata Appassionata,” 
and solos by Debussy, Chopin, Liszt, 
Ravel, and Saint-Saéns were also played. 
Violet Flowers, pianist, and M. Janaice 
Lumpp, soprano, with Sara Littler as 
accompanist, presented a miscellaneous 
program of wide range at their concert. 
Raymond Allyn Smith played Bach’s 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, Guil- 
mant’s Fourth Sonata, and other num- 
bers, in an organ recital. 

* * * 


MARSHALL, TEX.— Four poems by 
Edgar Allan Poe, set to music by Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, Charles Loeffler and 
Lee S. Roberts, were heard at a lecture- 
recital in which the works of Poe were 
featured at the Ernest Powell School of 
Music by Mr. and Mrs. Powell and some 
of their pupils. These songs were 
“Eldorado” and “Israfel,” by Kelley; 
“To Helen,” by Loeffler, and “To One in 
Paradise,” by Roberts, and were sung 
by Mrs. H. Fried, Mrs. D. Westmore- 
land, Mrs. H. P. King, and Mrs. Delta 
McKnight. A paper by Mrs. Powell was 
entitled “Poe Pilgrimages,” Mr. Powell 
lectured on “Poe, His Life and Work,” 
and readings from the poet’s works were 
given by Julia Garrett and Opal Faulk- 
ner. Mrs. W. T. Caven, pianist, played 
two MacDowell compositions, “Song” 
and “March Wind,” and was the accom- 
panist. 

* a * 

WIcHITA, KAN.—A program of the 
Saturday Afternoon Musical Club, given 
at the residence of the president, Mrs. 
L. W. Clapp, and directed by Mrs. Cliff 
Matson, featured folk-songs. Mrs. 
Charles Hatton and Mrs. Frank Fulton 
sang groups of songs, Laura Jackman 
played several violin numbers, and 
Grace Marie Becker appeared in piano 
numbers. Accompaniments were played 
by Lucille Kells Briggs and Frances 
Fritzlen. At an art exhibition at 
Horace Mann School Mrs. Lester A. 
Heckard sang and the Carter String 
Trio and school orchestra furnished in- 
strumental music. Melda Bassett pre- 
sented the following pupils in recital re- 
cently: Lavinia Haycraft, Melba Dodd, 
Beryl Smith, Ruth Rickbaugh and 





— 


Elizabeth Hawk. Edith Gere wa: the 
accompanist and Mary Rickbaugh p).\ yo, 
two violin obbligatos. — , 

* * * 


CoLuMBIA, Mo.—A_ Scherzo com) »s¢ 
by W. H. Pommer of the Universi: of 
Missouri was among the solos play: | py 
Helen Richards, violinist, in a r- jt) 
which she and Ruth Goodsmith, pi..yjs: 
gave at Stephens College. The pice j, 
brilliantly scored, and was artist ally 
interpreted. Among other featur: of 


the recital were the Prelude fron the 
“Holberg Suite” by Grieg and Aral) <que 
by Oldberg played by Miss Goods jth: 
and “Concerto Romantique” by Go iard, 
given by Miss Richards. Fanny \ay 
Ross was accompanist. The following 
piano pupils of Aline Wilson 0° the 
Christian College Conservatory give a 
recital at the College: Faith Silkwood, 
Kathryn Naylor, Viola Cox, Helen Ay- 
stene, Nadine Williamson, Margaret 


Bruington, Ruth Lester, Francis Jen- 
nings, Mary Francis Hawk, Haze] 
Tudder, Sallie Love Banks, Charnelsie 
Allen and Lois Steele. Miss Lester and 
Miss Banks also sang soprano solos. 

* * * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.— “The _ Develop- 
ment of Church Music” was the subject 
of an illustrated lecture given at the 
First Presbyterian Church under the 
auspices of the Wednesday Afternoon 
Musical Club by Rev. Claris Edwin Sil- 
cox. To illustrate the lecture, the Rus- 


sian Orthodox Church Choir, conducted § 


by Alexander Pogrebniak, sang music by 
Ippolitoff-Ivanoff and other Russian 
composers; the quartets of the United 
Congregational and First Presbyterian 
Churches were heard, under the leader- 
ship of Clayton P. Stevens, in numbers 
by English and German composers; 
Joseph Weiler, baritone, sang the “Pro 
Peccatis” from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater’; 
Vera Bertilson Seims contributed Negro 
melodies arranged by H. T. Burleigh; 
Dorothy Smith, violinist, played Bruch’s 
arrangement of “Kol Nidrei,”’ and rec- 
ords of choruses by the Sistine Choir of 
Rome were reproduced. Mrs. Hal T. 
Kearns was accompanist. 
5g +~ * 

York, PaA.—A program of songs and 
dances, the latter contributed mainly by 
the pupils of Pamela Danner, was given 
in the auditorium of the York Woman’s 
Club under the auspices of Yorktown 
Chapter, D. A. R., before a large audi- 
ence. Grace Shaul, soprano, sang songs 
by Hugo Wolf and Cyril Scott, and Mrs. 
Harry L. Link, contralto, was heard in 
numbers by George H. Clutsam, Ger- 
trude Sans Souci and Frederick Knight 
Logan. Mrs. Charles B. Wolf, pianist, 
played a Debussy “Arabesque” and a 
Study by Alexander Lambert. The 
dances were furnished by Helen North, 
Betty Kegler, Ellen Eyster, Langdon 
Manley, Sheila McGlashan, Sophia 
Wogan, Flora Seacrist, Louise Motter 
and Frances Mundorf. The Hustlers’ 
Class of the Duke Street Methodist 
Episcopal Church gave a concert and 
among those who appeared were: John 
W. Mumper, Esta, Dorothy and Josephine 
Becker; Florence Aldinger, Mabel Wal- 
born, Grafton and Levi Stein, Miss Hal- 
comb, June and Alice Miller, Mrs. ©. 
W. Nishwitz, J. William Shue, Faith 
Baltzley,; John Aldinger and Gladys 
Staubs. 


* * * 


York, Pa.—Several hundred persons 
heard a program iven in Christ 
Lutheran Church under the manage- 
ment of the York Sabbath School Ass0- 


ciation. Henry Jacobs, president of the 
division, was in charge. The committees 
were: Program, Mary Hoffeheimes, 


Helen Stiles, John L. R. Schiding and 
Richard Frank; publicity, William W. 
Stinger, Catherine Ness and Suella 
Stifler; tickets, Charles H. Weaver, JT: 
Ethel M. Holcomb, Pauline Shewell and 
Henry Jacobs. The patrons and Ppa- 
tronesses were: Herbert Anderson, Paul 
Aubitz, Mary O. Boeckel, John M. Benner, 
Alfred Bond, Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Diet 
George and Edna Dietz, Helen Frey. F- 
Ivan Frey, Mr. and Mrs. M. Haller Frey: 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Grim, Mr. and Mrs. 
D. W. Garrett, Mr. and Mrs. L. 0. 
Heathcote, Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Hol 
combe, Henry Jacobs, Miss Elean0! 
Kerchner, Horace Mann, Mr. and Mrs. 
Rankin Monroe, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
G. Myers, Mr. and Mrs. George W-: 
Pfaltzgraff, Mary Rabine, Mr. and Mrs. 
D. H. Strine, Ellsworth Strine. Mabel 
Schroeder, Mr. and Mrs. L. R. Schdiné: 
Mr. and Mrs. Calvin Stauffer, Mr. an¢ 
Mrs. E. I. Shewell, Mr. and Mrs. Arthu: 
Welsh, Mrs. George Wiest, John Evey 
hart, Mr. Ludwig, Mr. and Mrs. Graybif 
Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Crum and Dr. a® 
Mrs. C. W. Eisenhower. 
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In Music Schools and 





Studios of New York, 





GESCHEIDT ARTISTS FILL EASTER 
DATES 


Three appearances were made recently 
by Judson House, an artist from the 
studio of Adelaide Gescheidt, as tenor 
soloist in Stainer’s “Crucifixion.” He 
sang in this work at the First Presby- 
terian Church of Elmhurst, L. I., on 
April 9; at the Brick Church of Brook- 
lyn on the afternoon of April 14 and 
at Grace Church in East Orange, N. J a 
on the evening of Good Friday. He also 
had two appearances in Bach’s St. Mat- 
thew Passion, one in Plainfield, N. J., 
on April 8, and one at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church in New York on April 12. 

Another Gescheidt artist, Fred Patton, 
baritone, was heard in the St. Matthew 
Passion in Elizabeth, N. J., on 
April 4; in Plainfield, N. J., on April 
g,and in New York, at St. Bartholomew’s 
on April 12. On Good hie: | he sang 
in “The Crucifixion,” at All Angels’ 
Episcopal Church in the afternoon, and 
in the same work in the evening at the 
Baptist Chapel of Brooklyn. | 

Two oratorios, “The Crucifixion” and 
“The Messiah,” had Frederic Baer as 
soloist, the former at the Church of the 
Good Shepherd in Brooklyn, on April 14, 
and the latter at St. James’ Episcopal 
Church of Brooklyn on April 16. Foster 
House sang in “The Crucifixion” at the 
First Presbyterian Church of Arlington, 
N. J. on April 14. On the same day 
Henry Bastow took part in this work 
at the Munn Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in East Orange, N. J. 





ENGAGEMENTS FOR KLIBANSKY 
PUPILS 


Pupils of Sergei Klibansky have had 
several recent engagements.  Lottice 
Howell gave a recital in Tarrytown, 
April 5. She was also soloist at the 
Sheridan Theater in New York, during 
the week of March 27, and at the West- 
inghouse Radio Station, Newark, April 
3. She was scheduled to start on a 
southern tour in the early part of April. 

Elsie Duffield has been engaged as 
soloist of the Community Church, New 
York. Gladys Davey has been engaged 
as vocal instructor at Drew Institute, 
Carmel, N. Y. Virginia Rea will be 
heard in St. Louis with the Shubert Club 
om May 15. Myrtle Weed was soloist 
at the Metropolitan Study Club on April 
3. Grace Hardy has been engaged as 
instructor at Mrs. White’s Camp, Cape 
Cod, Mass. 

Katherine Mortimer Smith appeared at 
the musical show, “Hello Girl,” on March 
30 at the Alviene School, New York. 
Elizabeth Carpenter gave a recital in 
Wesleyan Chapel, Macon, Ga., recently. 
Miss Rygg has been engaged to sing at 
the Zion Norwegian Lutheran Church, 
Brooklyn. Mr. Klibansky presented 
Walter Preston and Sara Loca in a re- 
ent recital at the American Institute of 
Applied Music. 





PATTERSON TO TEACH DURING 
SUMMER 


One of the teachers who will keep 
their New York studios open this sum- 
mer, especially in order to work with 
students and teachers from out of town, 
8 A. Russ Patterson. One of Mr. Pat- 
erson’s artists, Idelle Patterson, lyric 
wloratura soprano, has had several ap- 
Marances following her Aeolian Hall 
ecital at the end of February. She 
as sung at Parkersburg, Pa.; Spring- 
eld, Mass.; Susquehanna University, 
the Athletic Club of Boston, Pelham, 
'. Y., for the Near East Relief, and 
Newark, N. J., for the Orpheus Club. 
Another lyric coloratura soprano, Jean- 
lette Watts, has been re-engaged for the 
‘Ming year as soloist at the Tremont 
Avenue Baptist Church. She will take 
bart in the Evening Mail concert on 
April 22 and is to give recitals in Troy, 
- Y., on May 8, and in Newark, N. J., 
May 16. The First Reformed Church 
: Passaic, N. J., will have Suzanne Ken- 
Mi. 48 its soprano soloist next year. 
'ss Kenyon sang in the Evening Mail 
me 4m on April 11 and was a special 
“loist at Christ Church on April 14. 

pp obusual circumstances have sur- 
runded recent appearances of Magda 
abl, lyric coloratura soprano. She has 
hy neard as soloist with her own band 
Be ‘ll as in recitals throughout the 
, uth. She opened her tour on Jan. 1 
" Orlando, Fla., where she spent two 












weeks, and has since had four weeks 
in St. Augustine. The programs at two 
evening meetings of the Pleiades Club 
in March featured Lenore Van Blerkom, 
soprano, as soloist. At the orchestra 
concert in the Southington, Conn., High 
School Auditorium in March, Esther 
Johnson was soloist. This soprano also 
sang at a memorial service at the 
Swedish Lutheran Church in New Haven 
on March 23. Caroline Krooks, soprano, 
has been engaged for the prima donna 
role in “The Poppy Girl,” to be given 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on April 29 and 
at the Astor on April 30 for the benefit 
of the Child Recreation League. 





BUCK PUPILS SING LEHMANN CYCLE 


Four pupils of Dudley Buck were pre- 
sented in an informal recital at Mr. 
Buck’s studio on the evening of April 6. 
Each of the singers had solos, and all 


co-operated in Liza Lehmann’s song 
cycle, “In a Persian Garden,” with Elsie 
T. Cowen at the piano. Of the solo num- 
bers, the first was the aria from Verdi’s 
“Sicilian Vespers,” “O tu Palermo,” sung 
by William Guggolz, bass-baritone. Theo- 
dora Bushnell, contralto, followed him 
with songs by Kiirsteiner and Rogers. 
Two Burleigh compositions and Novello’s 
“A Page’s Road Song” were chosen by 
Elbridge B. Sanchez, tenor; and Valerie 
McLaughlin, soprano, gave Scott’s “The 
Wind’s in the South,” Dunn’s “Bitterness 
of Love” and Clough-Leighter’s “My 
Lover He Comes on the Skee.” In the 
Lehmann cycle, the singers distinguished 
themselves particularly in the bass solo, 
“Myself when young did eagerly fre- 
quent”; “I sent my soul through the in- 
visible,” for soprano; “The worldly hope 
men set their hearts upon,” for contralto; 
and the tenor solo, “Ah, moon of my de- 
light.” 





WARFORD SINGERS FILL APRIL DATES 


Walter Koch, a baritone from the 
studio of Claude Warford, sang in 
Bloomfield, N. J., at the end of March 
and in Brooklyn on April 9. Ralph 
Thomlinson, another baritone, added an 
entry to the list of his concerts on March 
28. April 11 brought an engagement for 
William Stevenson, tenor, and on April 
12 Marjorie Lauer, soprano, and Ger- 
trude McDermitt, contralto, sang in 
East Orange, N. J. For an appearance 
as soloist at the D. A. R. Congress, Flor- 
ence Otis, soprano, journeyed to Wash- 
ington, D. C., on April 17. On the same 
day, Miss McDermitt sang in Orange, 
N. J. Anna Flick, soprano, took part in 
the Empire State concert at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on April 20, and will be 
heard in a repetition of this program at 
Astoria, L. I., on May 19. Two April 20 
appearances were that of Miss McDer- 
mitt, contralto, who joined with Donat 
Gauthier, tenor, in a program at the 
Euterpe Club luncheon, and that of Mr. 
Thomlinson at the Waldorf, in a new 
operetta. 





SINGS FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Claire Robertson, pupil of Sergei 
Klibansky, gave several hundred chil- 
dren a treat last week when she sang 
several groups of international folk- 
songs at the Lehman Foundation for 
Crippled Children on Henry Street. She 
included Italian, French, German, Rus- 
sian, Scotch, English and many others. 
She later sang several of Rosalie Hous- 
man’s new series of “little-folks songs,” 
accompanied by the composer, who played 
a few of the Schumann “Kinderscenen.” 





CHURCHES ENGAGE PHILIPS PUPILS 


Several pupils of Arthur Philips have 
been engaged or re-engaged this spring 
for church positions. Polly Robertson, 
soprano, has been placed as organist 
and director at the North Presbyterian 
Church of New Rochelle, N. Y. Mr. 
Philips is organizing the solo quartet 
for this church and has so far chosen 
Ava Bombarger as the tenor and Peter 
Harrower as the bass. Ruth Underwood, 
contralto, is to sing at the First Presby- 
terian Church of Jersey City, N. J. The 
same church has re-engaged Mrs. Louise 
Scanlon as its soprano and John Camp- 
bell as its tenor, and will have Ruth 
Underwood as its contralto. Another 
Presbyterian church, this tim. in Mont- 
clair, N. J., has selected Nell Scherff, 
soprano, for next year. Raymond Hun- 








ter, baritone, has signed a contract for 
a year for the First Congregational 
Church of Pelham, N. Y. Audrey N. 
Peters, tenor, will have a New York 
church position. The bass soloist at Cal- 
vary Baptist Church will be Howard W. 
Kimsey. Mr. Philips has been asked to 
choose the organist and quartet for an- 
other New York church. 





AMERICAN PROGRESSIVE PIANO SCHOOL 
PRESENTS RUSSIAN PROGRAM 


An evening of Russian music was 
given at the American Progressive Piano 
School, of which Gustav L. Becker is di- 
rector, on April 11, before an audience 
which filled the hall. Alice Huot, with 
Mr. Becker at the second piano, played 
the first movement of Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Concerto in C Minor; and the first 
movement of+ Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathetic’ 
Symphony, arranged for two pianos by 
Mr. Becker, was given by Caroline 
Wright, Edna E. Hudson, Helen Tracy 
and Mr. Becker. Raymond D. Vickers 
played Preludes by Kalafati and Karpoff, 
a Sketch by Arensky, and Rachmaninoff’s 
“Polichinelle,” Op. 3; Hazel Escher’s 
solo was Arensky’s Valse in E Flat; Miss 
Hudson was also heard in a group by 
Liadoff, Tchaikovsky and Arensky, and 
Zalic S. Jacobs contributed a solo. The 
assisting artists were Sergei Madarsky, 
tenor; F. Reed Capouilliez, baritone, and 
Vladimir Dubinsky, ’cellist, all of whom 
were obliged to give encores. 





GIVE PROGRAMS AT INSTITUTE 


Muriel Bunnell, one of the piano 
pupils of Kate Chittenden, opened the 
program of a students’ recital at the 
American Institute of Applied Music on 
April 1. Other players from Miss Chit- 
tenden’s studio were Jean Howell Burns, 
Sybil Smith, Mrs. Helen Parker Ford 
and Irene Miller. Three of Francis 
Moore’s pupils, Adele Holstein, Helene 
Smidt and Mary Smidt, were also heard. 
The singers were Mrs. Grace McManus 
Smith and Charles Brandenburg, who 
study with McCall Lanham; also Leroy 
Tebbs’ pupils, Lorraine Lucas and Mabel 
Eklund. Kathleen Hill, an exponent of 
Mrs. Nellis’ teaching, was heard in the 
Mendelssohn Capriccio, Op. 16. Theo- 
dore Spiering’s pupils, Abe Steinberg 
and Sidney Shapiro, completed the list 
of players. 

About a week later an informal re- 
cital brought forward piano pupils of 
Miss Chittenden, Miss Stetler and Miss 
Nugent, as well as two violinists taught 
by George Raudenbush. 





McCONNELL PUPILS SING AT BOWERY 
MISSION 


Under the direction of Mrs. E. B. 
McConnell a musical evening was given 
at the Bowery Mission, New York, on 
Tuesday, April 11, by her pupils, Yo- 
landa Medea, soprano; Marguerite Ben- 
tel, mezzo-contralto, and Fred Persson, 
bass. Miss Medea sang Musetta’s Waltz 
Song from “Bohéme” and several popu- 
lar items, to her audience’s delight, and 
was encored, as was Miss Bentel, whose 
fine contralto voice aroused much en- 
thusiasm in a Massenet aria and songs 
by Francmesnil, Schubert, Pilzer and 
Kramer. Mr. Persson, who is widely 
known as a concert accompanist, made 
his début as a singer on this occasion, 
and scored in songs by Brahms and a 
Verdi aria. He played the accompani- 
ments for the other singers in his usual 
artistic manner. 





GOLDE PUPIL SCORES ON ROMAINE 
TOUR 


Carl Oberbrunner, pianist, a pupil in 
accompanying of Walter Golde, promi- 
nent New York coach and accompanist, 
has been achieving success on tour with 
Margaret Romaine, soprano, this win- 
ter. Mr. Oberbrunner has been ap- 
pearing on the programs of this singer 
in a dual capacity, playing solo numbers 
as well as her accompaniments. Recently 
in Omaha he was singled out for especial 
praise by one of the leading newspaper 
reviewers. 





COLGATE STUDENTS IN LAST RECITAL 


The fourth and last piano recital of 
the season by pupils of Ethel Colgate 


was given in the Far East Garden Room 
of the Vanderbilt Hotel on the evening 
of April 10. Edith Friedman, who is 
soon to make her début as a public per- 
former, was heard in Beethoven’s So- 
nata, Op. 57, and numbers by Scriabine, 
Chopin and Liszt; Gertrude Price played 
a Mozart Fantasia and “Lotus Land” by 
Cyril Seott; Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in 
C Sharp Minor was played by Norma 
Coupe; Ida Kantrowitz-Spiegel pre- 
sented “Peons” by Arensky and two Cho- 


pin numbers, and Lawrence Schaufiler, 
who is to be heard shortly in a New 
York recital, played numbers by Chopin, 
Sinding, Scriabine, Debussy and Pade- 
rewski. A large audience cordially re- 
ceived the program. 





HAYWOOD PUPILS FILL DATES 


Weston Morrell, a tenor pupil of Fred- 
erick H. Haywood, appeared as soloist 


at a concert of the Trenton, N. J., Sym- 
phony during March. Another Haywood 
pupil, Margaret Summerhays, soprano, 
was presented in a program of French, 
Italian and English songs at a tea at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Haywood on 
April 9. A recital of songs was given 
by J. Uly Woodside, baritone, for the 
Haywood Vocal Classes on the evening 
of April 10. Mr. Haywood took “How 
to Study” as the subject of his lecture 
on the afternoon of April 10. 





BISPHAM PUPILS NOW WORKING WITH 
EMILY HARTFORD-AVERY 


Twelve singers who studied with 
David Bispham before his death have 


enrolled in the classes of Emily Harford- 
Avery in her studio in West Fifty-sixth 
Street. Mrs. Avery was for five years 
Mr. Bispham’s accompanist and assist- 
ant in his New York studio. Through 
daily association with him, Mrs. Avery 
was able to study Mr. Bispham’s style 
and analyze his art of interpreting 
opera, oratorio and song. 





LARSEN TO GIVE SUMMER COURSE 


A summer course to be given during 
July and August has been announced by 
Rudolf Larsen, for more than four years 
assistant to Leopold Auer. Mr. Larsen 
has planned his course for both students 
and teachers. 





Announce Recital for Marjorie Squires 


A second New York recital is to be 
given by Marjorie Squires, contralto, at 
Carnegie Hall on April 23. Miss Squires 
made her first Eastern appearance at 
Town Hall last October. 


PASSED AWAY 


Louise Campbell Ticknor 


WILLIMANTIC, CONN., April 15.— 
Louise Campbell Ticknor, widow of the 
late Daniel C. Ticknor, for many years 


one of the most prominent sopranos of 
Hartford and Willimantic, died last 
week, in a sanitarium here after a 
short illness. Mrs. Ticknor came of a 
musical family and received most of her 
musical education in Hartford. She was 
soloist at the Pearl Street Congregation- 
al Church in Hartford from 1863 to 
1872, After moving to Willimantic, 
Mrs. Ticknor became soloist at the Con- 
gregational Church here. She is sur- 
vived by one daughter. W. E. C. 














Hal Nelson 


MIAMI, FLA., April 15.—Hal Nelson, 
cornetist and general manager of Arthur 
Pryor’s Band died suddenly at his home 
here recently. Mr. Nelson was as- 
sociated with Mr. Pryor for the past 
thirty-five years in the band formed by 
Arthur Pryor’s father, in Sousa’s band 
and for the past ten years as manager 
of the Pryor Band. A. M. F. 





Martin Freeberthyser 


St. Louis, Mo., April 15.—Martin 
Freeberthyser, the last of the famous 
Swiss bell-ringers died here on April 13, 
at the age of eighty-nine. Mr. Freebert- 
hyser came to the United States in 1848 
and organized a theatrical troupe which 
toured the country for a number of 
years. 





Edgar Hawley Platt 


PorT CHESTER, N. Y., April 15.— 
Edgar Hawley Platt, well known as a 
composer, pianist and gospel singer, 
died suddenly at his home here on April 
12.. Mr. Platt was born at Greenwich, 
Conn., sixty-five years ago. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, a twin brother and 
one sister. 





Dora Gray Duncan 


Paris, April 16.—Dora Gray Dun- 
can, mother of Isadora Duncan and 
Raymond Duncan, exponents of classi- 
cal Greek dancing, died here on April 13. 
Mrs. Duncan was the widow of Thomas 
Duncan and was born in St. Louis, U. S. 
A., seventy-two years ago. 
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Concerts 


EN the American mezzo-soprano, 
Cecil Arden, joined the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company some seasons ago, 


SOCOOOLOSORRO EEOC EAUOEU OLED EL ENAOENaONt ONC aN eEE EE: 


Will Music Continue on the 
Paris Boulevards? 


‘ J br music really to disappear 

from the boulevards of 
Paris?” asks the Nation. “Unless 
officialdom relents or the café- 
owners change their plans, the 
orchestras will have played their 
last strains even before these lines 
reach our readers. New taxes are 
so high that the café-owners have 
announced that they cannot pay 
both them and the salaries of the 
music-makers, and like docile citi- 
zens they have decided to pay only 
the taxes. . An Englishman’s 
house is his castle, but a Parisian’s 
café is his home, his club, his read- 
ing and writing-room, his place of 
amusement, and his political and 
literary forum all rolled into one. 
Withdraw the musicians and one 
might almost as well revert to 
early war days when the cafés 
closed at eight o’clock and the 
populace tucked itself into bed 
about nine. Some way, we are 
sure, a method will be .found to 
maintain music as part of the pub- 
lic life of Paris. . There will 
continue to be orchestras in the 
cafés of Paris long after the 
Poincaré Government and _ the 
American debt and scores of other 
vexations have flowed seaward 
with the waters of the River Seine. 
Somehow music will live on the 
Boulevard of the Capucines—and 
of the world.” 


HU 
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Claim Cecil Arden 
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© George Matllard Kesstere 


A New Photographic Study of Cecil Arden, Mezzo-Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company 


she was the youngest member of the com- 
pany. Now, .after signing a contract 
with that organization for her fifth con- 
secutive season, she is still one of the 
youngest in the youthful American con- 
tingent. Miss Arden came to the Metro- 
politan from the studio of Maestro Buzzi- 
Peccia. At her recent début before a 
Memphis, Tenn., audience, when she was 
soloist in the second concert of the 
Memphis Symphony, she included in her 
numbers an unfamiliar aria from one of 
Puccini’s early»operas, “Edgar,” which 
has been ‘ : orchestrated for 
her by i her ‘and which she has 
used widely t»'s season. Another of her 
Memphis offerings which has been es- 
pecially orchestrated for his is Saint- 
Saéns’ “The Swan.” During her trip to 
Memphis she shared with Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell the honor of being enter- 
tained at luncheon by ‘the Beethoven 
Club, for whose members she sang. 

_ Miss Arden has had ten appearances 
in the State of New Jersey alone this 
season, one of them a re-engagement 
within six months. She began April by 
singing in Brooklyn. Six days later she 
was heard in Bridgeport, Conn. With 
Rosa Ponselle, Martinelli and De Luca, 
she gave a concert in Jersey City on 
April 9. She has been booked for Mor- 
ristown on April 20 and for East Orange 
on April 27, when she will be associated 
with Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pianist, and 
Annie Louise David, harpist, in a pro- 
gram for the Woman’s Club. She has 
also been engaged for an appearance at 
the Spartanburg, S. C., festival on May 
5, with Marie Sundelius and Martinelli. 





Attend Sammis-MacDermid 
Musicale 


The fortnightly musicale at the home 
of Sibyl Sammis and James G. MacDer- 


Musicians 





. phone. 


mid in New York City took on the char- 
acter of a professional matinée on Sun- 
day, April 9, when the following musical 
notables were among the guests: 
Patricia Abernathy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Althouse, Mr. and Mrs. Richard 
Bonelli, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Cooper, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Dietrich, Dorothy 
Duckwitz, Clara Gray, Mr. and Mrs. 
Adolph Glose, Charles Gabriel, Jr., Sue 
Harvard, Nellie and Sara Kouns, A. 
Walter Kramer, Mr. and Mrs. Theo 
Karle, Augusta Glose Leeds, Elizabeth 
Lennox, Florence Otis, Idelle Patterson, 
A. Russ Patterson, Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 


liam Stickles, Archibald Sessions, M - 
Mrs. Hubert Small, Winfield P. © 
and Claude Warford. 

Mrs. MacDermid sang arias 
“Tannhauser” and “Thais,” a gr: \ 
French songs by Hiie and Fou) 
and a group of songs by A. Walte: | 
mer, accompanied by the compos; 
“Nocturne,” “Swans,” “The 
Awakening” and “The Last Hour. 
program is usually shared with 
strumentalist and upon this oc , 
Harriet Porter Dietrich, pianist, 
compositions by Gluck-Brahms, ( , 
and MacDowell. 





Salt Lake City Zealously Develops 
Music Study in the Public Scho 


GUGDAAAAATT ALATA AUNT D EAE ETE ETAT ee 


ALT LAKE CITY, April 15.—John 

C. Freund, editor of MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA, has said that in order to make this a 
really musical country, we must begin 
with the children, and that means logi- 
cally, that we have to get music recog- 
nized to the full extent in our public 
schools. Salt Lake City has gone a long 
way in this direction, and to-day there 
are very few cities that can boast of 
better musical advantages than are 


offered here. 
Music is a required study in all of the 


grammar grade schools, all of which 
have a special music instructor. Stu- 
dents are taught elements of music, ele- 
ments of harmony, musical appreciation 
and singing. Melvin Peterson is City 
Supervisor of Music. Orchestras, bands 
and glee clubs have been established in 
all the schools, and music of the very 
best type is being studied by the youthful 
musicians. Concerts and operettas are 
very frequently presented to the public 
in the different wards of the City. Last 
year a contest was held in which a suit- 
able prize was given the student who 
could recognize and name the greatest 
number of standard pieces of music, as 
these were played on the phonograph. 
Each school has several pianos and pho- 
nographs and a large library of standard 
records. 

Every Saturday forenoon an orchestra 
from one of the schools furnishes the in- 
cidental music for the children’s special 
matinée at the Paramount Theater. 

The work of the L. D. S. High School 
Band has progressed very rapidly under 
the guidance of Clarence Hawkins. Mr. 
Hawkins is a graduate of the Boston 
Conservatory, a faculty member of the 
L. D. S.. School of Music, and a band 
master of long experience. The band 
totals cighty-Your members, and the 
school owns a complete set of instru- 
ments, which it lends to deserving stu- 
dents. 

The third annual concert of this or- 
ganization, with the assistance of the L. 
D. S. Ladies’ Glee Club, was given at the 
Salt Lake Theater on March 27. The 
first movement of the “Unfinished” Sym- 
phony was a feature of the band pro- 
gram, which also included solos for the 
clarinet, cornet, trombone, and saxo- 
Two boys—Robert Stafford, 
saxophone, and Gerald Whittaker, clari- 
net—attracted attention by their solo- 
playing. The Glee Club, conducted by 
Hugh Dougall, included in its program 
his glee “Before the World Began.” The 
members of the band acquitted them- 
selves so admirably in this concert that a 
tour of the state is being arranged for 
them. 

Adolph Brox, local orchestra director 
and violinist, has charge of the ensembles 
in the Granite, East and West Side High 
Schools. The cadet bands in these 
schools receive careful training, and play 
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Among Leading Figures in School Musi 
Salt Lake City. Above: Adolph 
Conductor of the Public High Sc 
Orchestras and Bands. Below: Clara ® 
Hawkins, Conductor of the L. D. S. Sc 
Concert Band 


at school functions and often at p 
ceremonies. 

Granite High School has a fine orc 
tra and this year has made a wonde 
showing. Mr. Brox has divided the 
dents into two orchestras, junior 
senior, depending upon the indivi 
talents of the players. The orch 
plays a large repertoire and at pre 
is working up a program which incl 
Brahms’ “Hungarian Dances.” 

The performance of Flotow’s 0 
“Martha” by Granite High Schoo! 
dents at the Salt Lake Theater on M: 
29, proved a radical departure fron 
usual high school portrayal of ¢! 
opera. There was little in the prese! 
tion that was characteristic of amatei 
the students taking their parts in a m 
ner that would do justice to many | 
fessional companies. Marion Sharp s 
the title-réle, Margaret Vine appeare 
Nancy and Melvin Cornwall as L10 
Ethel Taylor directed the choruses. |! 
Todd Miller, dramatic coach, arran 
the stage settings and Mr. Brox 
charge of the orchestra. The opera | 
presented for the benefit of the 
dren’s Hospital. 


MARK M. FRESHMA> 








PIANOS 





Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They conta.n more valu: 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Piano 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 





Grands 


of superior 


BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
lishmen+ back of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all-metal. ac:° 


KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician——-SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers °° **Su:NIASARA, STREET 


WEAVER PIANOS. weaver 

















AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH | 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, "’ 
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